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The  Fairy  Princess  and  The  Golden  Apple 

Once  upon  a  time,  there  lived  a  baker  and  his  young  daughter,  who 
had  a  fairy  Godmother.  When  the  child  was  quite  young  her  fairy  God¬ 
mother  visited  her  one  day  and  told  her  she  was  destined  to  become  a 
princess  and  would  marry  a  noble  prince  who  would  always  love  her  and 
be  a  faithful  and  courageous  King.  The  fairy  Godmother  said  to  the  child, 
“When  the  Sun  goes  down  tonight,  look  in  your  Mirror,  and  you  will  see 
your  eyes  are  like  deep  pools  of  clear  water.  At  the  bottom  of  one  of  the 
pools  you  will  see  a  golden  apple.  Some  day  a  young  man  will  come  this 
way  and  recover  the  golden  apple,  and  claim  you  for  his  bride.  Only  then, 
will  you  see  your  true  lover  and  prince.  He  will  be  a  great  king  some  day. 
He  will  love  his  people  well  and  be  a  faithful  and  courageous  king”.  The 
young  maiden,  when  she  heard  this  story  was  very  happy.  As  time  passed, 
the  child  became  weary  and  thought  her  fairy  Godmother  had  forsaken  her. 
She  watched  many  fine  young  men  attempt  to  recover  the  golden  apple 
and  they  all  failed. 

When  the  maiden  arrived  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  she  was  given  a  birth¬ 
day  party.  All  of  the  young  men  of  the  countryside  were  there.  As  each 
young  man  took  her  hand  and  congratulated  her,  he  looked  into  her  eyes 
and  was  surprised  to  see  a  bright  golden  apple  at  the  bottom  of  one  of  the 
pools  of  clear  water. 

They  were  reminded  of  the  story  of  the  fairy  Godmother. 

Some  of  the  young  men  tried  to  recover  the  golden  apple  but  failed 
because  the  pool  was  too  deep. 

One  young  man  called  on  his  friend,  the  fish  who  had  faith  in  his  abil¬ 
ity  to  swim  in  deep  water.  He  said  to  the  fish,  “Will  you  recover  the  golden 
apple  for  me?”  The  fish  replied  to  the  lad,  “Lad,  fear  not,  I  will  go  to  the 
bottom  of  the  pool  and  recover  the  golden  apple  for  you  as  I  can  swim.” 
But  the  fish  had  no  faith  in  the  story  of  the  fairy  Godmother,  and  each  time 
he  tried  to  pick  up  the  golden  apple,  it  would  slip  out  of  his  mouth  and  roll 
away.  At  last  the  fish  went  to  the  Lad  and  said,  “I  can  not  recover  the  gold¬ 
en  apple  because  I  can  not  hold  it  in  my  mouth.  I  have  no  faith  in  the  story 
of  the  fairy  Godmother  and  can  not  help  you.”  The  Lad  was  disappointed 
and  discouraged  and  soon  went  on  his  way. 

Days  passed  and  the  summer  came  again  with  its  long  days  of  sun¬ 
shine.  Another  Lad  arrived  at  the  pool,  with  his  friend,  the  bird,  a  sea  gull. 
The  Lad  said  to  the  sea  gull,  “I  can  not  reach  the  golden  apple  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  pool.  Will  you  help  me  recover  it?”  The  sea  gull  smiled  and  said, 
“I  have  no  faith  in  the  story  of  the  fairy  Godmother,  but  I  have  courage 
and  will  get  the  golden  apple  for  you.”  He  dove  into  the  water  many  times 
and  tried  to  pick  up  the  golden  apple,  but  each  time  he  lost  it  because  he 
could  not  hold  it  in  his  mouth.  It  would  roll  away. 

At  last  the  sea  gull  became  exhausted  and  told  the  Lad  he  had  lost  his 
courage  and  could  not  recover  the  golden  apple.  And  so,  the  second  lad 
went  on  his  way,  disappointed  and  discouraged. 

Finally  the  lovely  springtime  came  again  and  the  flowers  were  all  in 
bloom.  A  third  lad  appeared  at  the  pool  and  saw  the  bright  golden  apple 
at  the  bottom  of  the  pool. 

Now,  this  young  man  had  traveled  far  and  had  learned  many  of  the 
lessons  of  life  about  faith  and  courage  and  love.  He  knew  that  when  love 
ruled  the  hearts  of  men,  they  are  good  men,  and  when  men  had  faith  in 
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God  and  themselves,  they  could  accomplish  many  things  that  seemed  im¬ 
possible.  He  knew  also  that  they  must  be  courageous  and  unafraid  to  walk 
along  the  path  of  righteousness  for  His  Name’s  sake.  He  knew  the  fish  had 
failed  because  he  had  no  faith  in  the  story  of  the  fairy  Godmother  and  that 
the  bird  had  lost  his  courage  when  his  efforts  failed  to  gain  the  golden 
apple. 

The  Lad  said  to  himself,  “I  love  all  men  and  creatures;  I  will  go  to  my 
friend,  the  tortoise,  and  see  if  he  can  help  me  recover  the  golden  apple.” 

He  went  to  the  tortoise  and  told  him  his  story  about  the  golden  apple 
at  the  bottom  of  the  deep  pool  of  clear  water.  When  the  tortoise  heard  the 
Lad’s  story,  he  said  to  the  Lad,  “I  will  help  you  recover  the  golden  apple, 
as  you  have  always  loved  me  and  saved  my  life  many  times.  I  will  go  to  the 
pool  and  recover  the  golden  apple  for  you.”  Off  they  went  to  the  pool.  He 
jumped  into  the  water  and  was  gone  in  a  few  seconds.  When  the  tortoise 
reached  the  bottom  of  the  pool  he  picked  up  the  golden  apple  with  his 
sharp  teeth  and  swam  away  toward  the  top  of  the  pool.  As  he  emerged  from 
the  water,  the  Lad  gave  a  hearty  shout,  and  took  the  golden  apple  into  his 
hands  and  held  it  close  to  his  heart.  Then  he  went  to  the  fairy  Godmother 
and  presented  the  golden  apple  to  her.  When  the  fairy  Godmother  saw  the 
golden  apple,  she  knew  that  she  had  found  a  good  man  for  her  child,  and 
uttered  a  cry  of  joy.  She  waved  her  magic  wand  over  the  Lad  and  the  happy 
maiden  and  changed  them  in  an  instant  into  a  noble  prince  and  a  beautiful 
princess.  Soon  they  were  married  and  lived  happily  ever  after. 
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Johnny  and  Jiggers  and  the  Whispering  Wind 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  little  boy  called  Johnny.  Johnny  was 
born  in  the  big  city  but  when  he  was  six  years  old,  he  went  to  live  with  his 
grandparents  who  lived  in  the  wide  open  country.  His  dad  and  mother  had 
been  killed  in  an  automobile  accident  shortly  before  he  went  to  live  with 
his  grandparents. 

Everything  was  quite  strange  to  him  when  he  arrived  at  his  grand¬ 
parents’  ranch,  as  most  city  fellows  know  little  about  the  wonders  ot  nature 
or  of  the  outdoors. 

Johnny  soon  became  a  great  pal  of  his  grandfather  who  knew  all 
about  the  animals  that  lived  in  the  woodland  and  fields  of  the  great  land 
where  he  resided. 

Johnny  went  to  the  country  school  in  the  fall  of  the  year  after  his  ar¬ 
rival  at  the  ranch  and  soon  became  friends  with  all  of  the  twenty  or  more 
children  who  attended  the  school.  One  of  the  boys  Johnny  met  at  school 
was  Jiggers,  who  lived  on  the  adjoining  ranch.  Jiggers’  Christian  name  was 
James,  but  he  was  called  Jiggers  by  all  of  the  kids  in  school  because  he 
would  jig  when  he  got  mad,  and  then  would  laugh  when  the  other  kids 
laughed  at  his  jigging.  He  was  two  years  older  than  Johnny  and  knew  more 
about  country  wild  life  than  any  of  the  other  children  at  the  school  because 
he  hunted  and  fished  with  his  Dad  from  the  time  he  was  able  to  walk. 
Jiggers  was  a  natural  born  woodsman  and  farmer.  He  always  accomplish¬ 
ed  what  he  set  out  to  do. 

It  was  not  long  before  Johnny  and  Jiggers  were  inseparable  friends. 
They  went  to  school  together  and  played  together.  In  the  following  two 
years  Johnnny  learned  much  about  wild  life.  He  hunted  and  fished  like 
a  veteran  and  could  read  many  animal  signs  in  the  forest  and  field. 

It  was  during  the  Thanksgiving  vacation  that  Johnny,  Jiggers  and 
Johnny’s  grandfather,  Big  Bill  as  he  was  called  by  all  the  neighbors  in  the 
community,  went  to  Sky  City,  a  town  about  one  hundred  miles  from  their 
home,  to  get  supplies  for  the  winter,  that  the  two  boys,  Johnny  and  Jiggers, 
were  to  see  a  drama  they  would  remember  the  rest  of  their  lives. 

The  road  that  led  to  the  City  wound  its  way  through  the  forest  about 
ten  miles  in  length.  This  was  the  home  and  feeding  ground  for  many  of  the 
animals  that  lived  there  and  for  manv  birds  and  even  bees. 

As  their  car  approached  a  small  valley  in  this  stretch  of  woodland, 
Johnny  and  Jiggers  saw  a  young  fawn  entangled  in  a  vine  growing  by  the 
side  of  a  large  elm  tree.  A  large  deer,  the  mother  was  pacing  back  and  forth 
as  if  scenting  danger. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  two  boys  knew  what  the  danger  was.  Slowly 
approaching  the  little  fawn  was  a  great,  big  bear.  When  the  bear  was  with¬ 
in  a  few  yards  of  the  fawn,  he  made  a  mad  rush  for  the  kill.  The  large  deer 
attempted  to  stop  the  bear  from  devouring  her  young  by  running  and  circl¬ 
ing  the  fawn  so  as  to  detract  the  bear’s  attention.  She  would  cry  out  and 
stamp  her  feet  in  an  effort  to  drive  the  big  bear  away.  The  bear  did  not  pay 
any  attention  to  her  efforts  until  something  happened  that  made  him  look 
around. 

Now  the  boys  had  been  taught  since  the  early  spring  to  sniff  the  wind 
as  it  blew  in  their  faces  and  to  listen  to  it  sing  as  it  went  through  the  tall 
trees.  They  called  it  the  whispering  wind  because  it  told  them  many  tales 
of  adventure  and  they  loved  it.  It  would  blow  through  the  trees  and  retell 
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many  tales  that  Big  Bill  had  told  them.  The  boys  knew  the  old  wind  travel¬ 
ed  far  and  wide,  over  hill  and  dale  and  had  many  friends  in  the  forest,  and 
had  many  interesting  tales  to  tell  them,  so  they  always  listened  when  the 
wind  called.  It  would  even  sing  songs  to  them.  When  they  closed  their 
eyes,  they  could  feel  the  wind  embrace  them  and  they  knew  how  it  felt  to 
the  little  deer  and  even  the  bunnies  as  it  lulled  them  to  sleep  during  the 
warm  summer  days.  The  sweet  scented  breeze  would  even  stir  the  little  bees 
to  action  and  send  them  off  on  a  hunt  for  flowers  in  the  valley.  Johnny  re¬ 
membered  the  day  he  saw  the  red  roses  in  his  garden  lift  their  heads  high 
and  smile  at  the  little  white  clouds  as  they  sailed  like  ships  across  the  sky 
and  how  they  threw  kisses  at  them.  The  little  clouds  smiled  back  and  waved 
their  hands  in  glee.  He  also  knew  the  wind  was  his  friend  because  it  told 
him  many  stories  that  were  true  as  he  lay  near  the  open  barn  door  in  the 
evenings  before  he  went  to  bed.  Even  the  little  bees  loved  the  sweet  scent¬ 
ed  wind  for  they  knew  from  whence  it  came  and  hurried  off  to  gather 
honey. 

And  so,  when  the  big  bear  began  stalking  his  prey,  teasing  and  tantaliz¬ 
ing  the  poor  little  helpless  fawn,  before  striking  her  with  his  great  paws,  the 
boys  knew  danger  was  near  at  hand.  The  bear  started  to  circle  around  the 
fawn  and  at  the  same  time  closed  in  on  the  little  animal.  The  mother  deer, 
tormented  with  doubt  and  fear,  fought  with  all  the  courage  at  her  command. 
You  could  see  the  nerves  of  her  body  quivering  as  she  fought  to  save  her 
young  fawn.  The  little  fawn  uttered  a  cry  of  agony  as  the  big  bear  dash¬ 
ed  at  her.  The  mother  deer,  enraged  at  the  sight  of  the  kill,  charged  the  great 
bear  in  a  death  struggle. 

At  this  moment,  the  bears  attention  was  diverted  from  his  prey  by  the 
droning  sound  of  many  bees.  His  ears  caught  the  sound  of  the  onrushing 
bees  who  attacked  him  on  the  head,  stinging  him  on  the  face  and  driving 
him  away  from  the  little  fawn.  He  rolled  over  and  over  in  an  attempt  to  free 
himself  of  his  enemies.  At  last  he  realized  he  was  defeated  and  ran  away  as 
fast  as  his  legs  would  carry  him, with  the  swarm  of  bees  pursuing  him.  It  was 
not  long  before  he  was  out  of  sight.  The  fight  was  ended. 

What  a  relief  to  see  the  little  fawn  and  her  mother  unhurt.  The  boys 
slowly  approached  the  fawn  and  cut  away  the  entangled  vines  that  held 
her  captive.  The  mother  deer  licked  their  hands  to  show  her  appreciation. 

As  they  proceeded  on  their  journey,  Big  Bill  said  to  the  boys,  "Don’t 
ever  forget  the  good  work  of  the  little  bees  in  saving  the  lives  of  these  two 
creatures  of  the  forest.  Remember  that  kindness  and  good  work  go  hand 
in  hand  whether  you  are  in  the  forest  or  at  home.” 

And  so,  on  clear  evenings  in  the  summer,  you  can  see  Johnny  and  Jig¬ 
gers  lying  by  the  old  barn  door  listening  to  the  tales  of  the  wind  as  it  sails 
through  the  rafters. 
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Loppy,  The  Bunny 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  little  bunny  called  Loppy. 

Loppy  was  born  in  the  burrow  under  the  haystack  on  the  farm  of  big 
Bill  Hood  and  was  one  of  six  bunnies  that  lived  there.  He  was  called  Loppy 
because  he  had  long  ears  that  hung  down  over  his  head  and  made  him  look 
like  a  dejected,  gloomy  little  fellow.  He  could  not  hold  his  ears  up  straight 
like  his  brothers  and  sisters,  and,  as  a  result  he  could  not  catch  the  scent 
or  hear  what  the  wind  said  when  it  blew.  All  he  could  do  was  to  wait  and 
see  what  the  other  bunnies  did;  then  he  would  tag  after  them.  When  his 
mother  took  the  family  out  for  a  run  in  the  early  morning,  Loppy  was  the 
last  one  of  the  bunch  to  reach  home.  When  feeding  time  arrived,  he  was 
always  the  last  one  to  finish  his  meal.  He  felt  discouraged  and  disheartened 
as  he  grew  older.  He  was  not  lazy.  He  was  just  too  slow  to  participate  in 
any  family  games. 

During  the  hot  summer  days  Loppy  stayed  home  in  the  burrow 
and  made  a  new  entrance  to  the  burrow  by  digging  a  hole  from  the  burrow 
to  the  opposite  side  of  the  haystack.  His  brothers  and  sisters  laughed  at 
him  for  working  so  hard  but  he  smiled  and  said,  “I  like  to  dig  and  will  make 
this  new  entrance  so  we  can  have  two  ways  to  get  out  of  the  burrow,  instead 
of  one.  In  case  the  farmer  should  ever  try  to  catch  us,  we  can  get  out  of  the 
burrow  without  him  seeing  us.  And  so  he  worked  hard  until  he  had  com¬ 
pleted  the  work.  After  he  had  finished  the  work,  he  placed  some  hay  over 
the  door  so  no  one  could  see  it. 

As  the  summer  turned  to  autumn,  Loppy  grew  as  large  as  his  mother. 
One  day  as  he  was  about  to  leave  the  burrow,  he  heard  two  boys  talking 
outside  the  entrance.  He  looked  out  and  saw  the  boys  sitting  against  the 
haystack. 

One  of  the  boys  said  to  the  other,  “My  Dad  is  waiting  for  the  hunting 
season  to  open  so  he  can  shoot  some  of  the  bunnies  around  here.  He  prom¬ 
ised  to  take  me  along  with  him  and  show  me  how  to  use  a  gun.”  The  other 
boy  replied,  “We  know  there  are  lots  of  bunnies  under  the  hay  stack  and  we 
expect  to  get  some  of  them  when  the  hunting  season  opens.”  Well,  when 
Loppy  heard  that,  he  got  scared.  He  did  not  want  to  be  killed  or  see  his 
brothers  and  sisters  killed,  so  he  rushed  into  the  burrow  to  tell  his  mother 
what  he  had  heard.  She  laughed  and  said,  “Don’t  be  afraid,  we  can  fool  the 
farmer  and  his  son.”  Loppy  believed  what  his  mother  said  but  he  was 
scared  and  worried  just  the  same.  He  knew  that  if  the  farmer  ever  started 
to  hunt  for  him,  he  would  have  to  be  very  careful  to  hide  some  place  where 
the  farmer  could  not  find  him.  So  he  went  down  to  the  woods  and  made 
another  burrow  with  two  entrances  for  the  family.  He  completed  the  work 
only  a  few  days  before  the  hunting  season  opened.  Then  he  took  the  whole 
family  down  to  see  the  new  home  in  the  woods. 

The  hunting  season  opened  and  the  bunnies  could  hear  the  shooting 
outside  and  were  frightened.  They  were  afraid  to  even  laugh.  They  realized 
that  Loppy  was  a  wise  bunny  even  if  he  could  not  hold  up  his  ears  and 
listen  to  what  the  wind  said  as  it  blew  through  the  cornfield. 

The  next  day  instead  of  waiting  until  the  sun  came  up,  Loppy  decided 
to  go  out  in  the  dark  and  eat  his  breakfast.  He  was  feeling  fine  as  he  hopped 
along  toward  home  with  his  stomach  full  of  carrots  and  other  foods  he  liked. 

As  he  approached  the  entrance  to  the  old  burrow,  he  saw  a  boy  in  the 
haystack  with  his  head  sticking  out  of  the  hay.  He  was  right  over  the  en- 
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trance  of  the  burrow  and  could  grab  a  bunny  when  he  entered.  The  boy 
knew  that  bunnies  always  waited  a  second  before  they  entered  their  bur¬ 
row  and  held  up  their  ears  to  catch  any  warning  sound.  He  did  not  know 
that  Loppy  was  one  bunny  that  could  not  hold  up  his  ears.  Well,  Loppy 
waited  a  couple  of  seconds  to  see  what  he  should  do.  Just  then  he  heard  a 
shot  from  behind  him.  He  was  so  scared  that  he  forgot  about  the  boy  in  the 
haystack  and  ran  as  fast  as  he  could  go,  through  the  entrance  of  the  bur¬ 
row.  The  boy  in  the  haystack  bent  over  to  grab  Loppy  as  he  ran  but  luckily 
his  ears  were  not  standing  up  so  the  boy  was  unable  to  hold  on  to  him.  The 
poor  boy  missed  Loppy  and  fell  out  of  the  haystack  and  landed  on  his  back. 
When  the  farmer  arrived  on  the  scene,  he  saw  his  son  lying  on  the  ground. 
He  laughed  to  see  such  a  sight. 

In  the  meantime,  Loppy  ran  into  the  burrow  and  warned  his  mother 
to  flee  at  once.  As  soon  as  the  mother  and  the  other  bunnies  heard  the  news, 
they  ran  out  of  the  other  entrance  so  the  farmer  could  not  see  them.  They 
arrived  at  the  new  burrow  in  the  woods  without  the  farmer  knowing  where 
they  had  gone. 

From  that  time  on,  Loppy  was  the  hero  of  the  family.  He  was  never 
criticized  after  that  about  his  ears  because  it  was  his  droopy  ears  that  saved 
his  life  and  the  lives  of  the  rest  of  the  family. 

And  so  Loppy  and  the  rest  of  the  bunnies  lived  happily  through  the 
rest  of  the  winter. 
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A  Maid' of  the  Sea 

Once  upon  a  time  there  lived  a  little  girl  called  Betty  Anne  who  lived 
by  the  sea.  In  the  summertime  she  would  go  down  to  the  seashore  and 
watch  the  great  ships  depart  for  countries  far  away.  She  would  watch  the 
ships  sail  out  of  the  harbor  and  disappear  beyond  the  horizon.  She  often 
wondered  where  the  ships  went  and  what  they  carried. 

One  day  as  Betty  Anne  stood  by  the  sea,  her  fairy  Godmother  came  to 
her  and  said,  “Betty  Anne,  I  am  going  to  create  a  new  world  for  you  so  you 
can  sail  your  own  ships  around  the  world.”  The  fairy  Godmother  picked  up 
a  straw  from  the  field  in  which  they  were  standing  and  blew  a  bubble  and 
made  a  balloon  as  large  as  a  human  head,  and  tied  a  string  to  it  so  it  would 
not  blow  away.  When  she  had  done  so,  the  fairy  Godmother  drew  a  map 
of  the  various  countries  on  the  balloon  and  made  it  look  like  the  earth  upon 
which  we  lived.  She  made  red  dots  on  the  balloon  for  the  different  cities  to 
which  the  ships  carried  goods  and  merchandise.  The  fairy  Godmother  said 
to  Betty  Anne,  “I  will  place  little  ships  on  the  new  world  I  have  created  for 
you  and  you  can  sail  them  to  all  parts  of  the  world  but  you  must  hold  on 
to  the  string  of  the  balloon  so  it  does  not  blow  away  or  be  destroyed,  other¬ 
wise  your  ships  will  disappear  into  the  great  sea.  Someday  a  great  Prince 
will  come  to  you  on  one  of  the  big  ships  that  come  into  the  harbor  and  will 
claim  you  as  his  bride.” 

Betty  Anne  took  the  balloon  from  her  Godmother  and  tied  it  to  the 
fence  post  outside  of  her  window  so  she  could  see  it  whenever  she  wished. 

She  could  look  out  of  the  window  and  see  the  little  ships  on  her  bal¬ 
loon.  The  wind  and  rain  came  many  times  thereafter  but  the  string  held  the 
balloon.  The  little  ships  were  still  there  and  Betty  Anne  was  very  happy. 

Because  of  her  love  of  the  sea,  Betty  Anne  was  called  the  “Maid  of  the 
Sea”.  It  was  her  custom  to  bring  fruit  to  her  father  when  he  returned  from 
the  sea  and  she  would  wait  until  he  had  eaten  all  of  the  fruit  before  she 
would  go  home  with  him.  This  made  him  very  happy  and  proud  of  his 
daughter. 

Years  passed,  and  Betty  Anne  grew  into  a  young  woman.  The  village 
also  became  an  important  seaport.  Ships  from  all  parts  of  the  world  came 
to  the  village  and  delivered  their  cargoes. 

One  day  word  was  sent  to  the  village  mayor  that  a  great  Prince  was 
coming  to  visit  them.  On  the  day  the  great  ship  arrived  at  the  port,  all  of 
the  fair  maidens  of  the  village  gathered  at  the  pier  to  greet  the  Prince  and 
bid  him  welcome.  A  great  ball  was  held  in  his  honor  on  the  following  night. 

Now,  the  night  before  the  great  Ball  was  held,  the  fairy  Godmother  of 
Betty  Anne  went  to  her  home  to  visit  her.  After  Betty  Anne  had  gone  to  bed 
and  was  fast  asleep,  the  fairy  Godmother  waved  her  magic  wand  over  her 
and  cried  out,  “Fairest  Maiden  of  them  all,  I  will  make  you  the  Queen  of 
the  Ball.”  After  she  said  that  she  disappeared.  The  next  day  when  Betty 
Anne  awoke  she  looked  into  her  mirror  and  saw  that  her  hair  had  been 
changed  to  a  golden  yellow  and  that  her  Godmother  had  made  her  a  beaut¬ 
iful  dress  of  silk  to  wear  at  the  Ball.  She  also  left  a  pair  of  golden  slippers 
for  Betty  Anne  to  wear. 

When  the  time  arrived  for  Betty  Anne  to  go  to  the  Ball,  a  magnificant 
coach  drawn  by  four  pure  white  horses  drew  up  in  front  of  her  home  to 
take  her  to  the  Ball. 

Betty  Anne  was  accompanied  by  two  beautiful  maidens. 
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When  she  entered  the  great  ball  room,  the  Prince  rushed  over  to  greet 
her  and  escorted  her  to  her  seat  of  honor.  He  bent  over  her  and  kissed  her 
hand  and  asked  her  to  be  his  bride. 

The  next  day,  the  Prince  called  at  Betty  Anne’s  home  and  was  given 
permission  to  marry  her.  In  due  time  they  were  married. 

Now,  as  Betty  Anne  looks  back  on  those  happy  days  she  thinks  of  her 
old  balloon  with  the  map  of  the  world  on  it  that  was  outside  of  her  window, 
when  she  was  a  young  maiden  and  smiles.  How  happy  she  was  to  watch  the 
great  ships  go  out  to  sea  and  disappear  beyond  the  horizon.  Betty  Anne  and 
her  great  Prince  lived  happily  ever  after. 
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Old  Baldy 

Ski  returned  from  college  in  June.  He  had  been  away  from  his  home 
for  four  years,  but  was  glad  to  be  back  with  his  parents  in  their  mountain 
home. 

One  morning  about  a  month  after  he  had  returned,  Ski  decided  to  go 
fishing  in  the  little  stream  that  ran  along  the  edge  of  the  cliffs  that  border 
ed  his  father’s  ranch.  As  he  approached  the  stream,  he  saw  an  eaglet  lying 
on  the  ground  near  an  oak  tree.  Picking  up  the  young  bird,  he  found  he  had 
broken  his  leg.  He  had  fallen  from  a  nest  on  the  cliffs  high  above  the  stream. 

Ski  brought  the  eaglet  home  and  bandaged  his  leg  and  placed  him  in 
a  pen  in  the  chicken  house.  Each  day  he  fed  the  young  bird  and  was  sur¬ 
prised  to  see  how  friendly  he  got  as  time  passed.  When  the  eaglet  was  able 
to  walk,  Ski  took  him  outside  each  day  and  let  him  sun  himself  in  a  field 
near  the  barn. 

He  also  built  a  roost  for  him  in  the  barn  under  the  haymow  where  he 
roosted  until  he  was  fully  grown. 

Because  the  eaglet’s  head  appeared  to  be  bald,  Ski  decided  to  call  him 
‘‘Baldy”.  Baldy  got  so  tame  he  would  fly  after  Ski  when  he  went  to  work  in 
the  field.  He  taught  Baldy  to  carry  papers  and  other  articles  for  him.  He 
would  give  Baldy  a  newspaper  when  he  saw  him  in  the  field  and  tell  him  to 
take  it  home.  Baldy  would  pick  up  the  paper  in  his  talon  and  fly  with  it  to 
the  kitchen  door  of  the  house,  and  tap  on  the  window  until  someone  would 
open  the  door  and  let  him  in.  Then  he  would  deposit  the  paper  on  the  floor. 

When  Baldy  was  fully  grown,  he  would  fly  high  into  the  sky  and  circle 
round  and  round  until  Ski  would  wave  his  arms,  and  then  he  would  swoop 
down  and  alight  on  Ski’s  arms.  Ski  taught  Baldy  to  catch  a  small  ball  in  the 
air  and  other  stunts.  After  each  stunt,  Ski  always  gave  Baldy  a  piece  of  beef 
which  he  ate  with  great  satisfaction.  He  would  twitter  for  a  minute  or  two 
as  if  to  say,  “Thank  you,”  and  then  eat  it  rapidly.  Baldy  liked  candy.  When 
he  saw  candy  he  would  twitter  away  for  several  minutes  at  a  time  to  get 
Ski  to  give  him  a  piece  of  it.  He  would  stand  on  one  leg  and  hold  the  candy 
in  his  claw  while  he  ate  it. 

As  Baldy  grew  older,  he  would  go  to  the  kitchen  door  each  day  and  get 

his  breakfast  and  after  he  had  eaten  it,  he  would  fly  high  into  the  sky  and 

circle  round  and  round  for  an  hour  or  more  and  then  fly  to  the  cliffs  where 

he  would  stav  for  sometime  before  returning  to  the  barn. 

*  ^ 

After  Ski  had  been  home  several  months,  he  determined  to  make  some 
improvements  on  the  ranch.  He  removed  many  of  the  tree  stumps  and  rocks 
from  the  fields,  built  new  fences  to  enclose  the  cattle,  painted  the  outbuild¬ 
ings  and  the  house.  He  fertilized  and  enriched  the  soil  each  spring  before 
planting.  Ski  bought  some  new  pure  bred  stock  of  cattle  and  chickens. 
In  no  time  the  ranch  had  undergone  a  complete  change.  It  had  a  new  look. 

One  day  Ski  went  to  the  field  near  the  cliffs  to  plow.  Suddenly  a  big 
storm  appeared  in  the  west.  It  came  over  the  cliffs  and  darkened  the  sky  in 
a  few  minutes.  Then  heavy  rain  began  to  fall.  One  could  not  see  five  feet 
away;  the  rain  was  so  heavy.  Ski  determined  to  wait  in  his  car  which  was 
parked  under  an  oak  tree  near  the  stream  until  the  storm  had  abated.  He 
had  hardly  entered  his  car  and  closed  the  door  when  a  loud  clap  of  thunder 
made  him  sit  up  erect.  A  bolt  of  lightning  struck  the  tree  under  which  his 
car  was  parked,  splitting  the  tree  down  the  middle,  one  part  of  which  fell 
over  the  front  end  of  the  car,  pinning  Ski  in  the  car  and  smashing  all  of  the 
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windows.  Ski  attempted  to  pull  himself  free  of  the  wreckage  but  was  unable 
to  move  his  legs.  After  some  effort  he  freed  one  arm  and  shoulted  for  help. 

He  thought  of  Baldy  and  hoped  he  would  be  able  to  hear  him  and  come 
to  his  assistance.  Fortunately,  the  storm  slackened  in  a  few  minutes,  and  the 
blue  sky  appeared.  Ski  whistled  several  times  for  Baldy.  After  waiting  for 
a  short  time,  and  not  seeing  him,  he  whistled  again.  This  time,  he  was  sur¬ 
prised  to  see  Baldy  swoop  down  and  land  on  the  ground  in  front  of  the 
window  of  the  car.  Ski  took  an  old  newspaper  from  the  car  seat  and  wrote 
a  short  note  to  his  mother.  He  wrote,  “Help,  come  to  the  field  near  Cliffs”. 
He  tossed  the  paper  to  Baldy  and  said,  “Home  Baldy”.  Baldy  looked  at  the 
paper  and  then  at  Ski.  He  picked  up  the  paper  in  his  talon  and  in  an  instant 
was  off  for  home  with  the  message.  When  Baldy  arrived  home,  Ski’s  mother 
heard  his  warning  call,  “cac,  cac,  cac.”  She  knew  by  experience  that  it  was 
a  call  for  help.  She  rushed  to  the  door  and  found  Baldy  with  the  newspaper, 
waiting  to  enter  the  kitchen.  Picking  up  the  paper,  she  read  the  message. 
Calling  to  her  husband  that  Ski  was  in  trouble,  she  ran  across  the  road  to 
Pat  Miller’s  home  for  help.  Within  a  few  minutes  Ski’s  father  and  Pat  Miller 
were  on  their  way  in  the  old  farm  truck  to  help  Ski. 

Upon  arriving  at  the  scene  of  the  accident,  Ski  told  the  two  men  how 
the  accident  happened  and  how  Baldy  had  responded  to  his  call.  The  two 
men  removed  the  tree  stump  from  the  car  and  Ski  was  lifted  gently  from  the 
car  and  placed  into  the  truck  and  taken  home  where  his  injured  leg  was 
bandaged  and  he  was  put  to  bed.  In  a  week’s  time,  Ski  was  able  to  walk 
around  and  do  light  work. 

Baldy  was  a  great  bird  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  He  was  always  the 
king  of  the  birds  around  Ski’s  home.  The  following  spring,  Baldy  went  away 
one  bright  morning  and  did  not  return  until  fall.  It  was  dusk  one  evening 
when  the  old  familiar  sound  and  the  tap  on  the  window  were  heard  by  Sid 
as  he  was  eating  his  supper.  Going  to  the  door  he  found  Baldy  standing 
there  and  in  the  yard  were  three  other  birds;  a  large  one  and  two  smaller 
ones.  Ski  knew  at  once  that  Baldy  was  now  a  king  in  his  own  right  and  had 
a  mate  and  family. 

Ski  fed  Baldy  and  his  family  all  of  the  beef  they  would  eat.  When  the 
birds  had  eaten  all  they  wished,  Baldy  took  three  jumps  and  with  a  loud 
twitter,  was  off  with  his  family.  Now  each  spring,  when  the  days  begin  to 
lengthen,  Baldy  appears  at  Ski’s  home  for  a  call  as  it  were,  and  is  soon  off 
again  after  he  had  been  fed  by  Ski.  You  can  see  him  flying  high  above  the 
fields  toward  his  home  on  the  cliffs. 
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Pete's  Great  Lore 

Pete  was  Irish.  His  Dad  came  from  Cork.  You  could  tell  he  was  Irish 
from  the  sound  of  his  rich,  melodious  voice. 

Elizabeth  was  English  and  had  the  gentleness  of  an  English  Lady.  Her 
parents  came  from  London  when  she  was  a  little  girl  and  settled  in  the  vil¬ 
lage  at  the  foot  of  the  Kentucky  hills. 

Pete  had  just  returned  from  Korea  and  was  glad  to  get  home  after  a 
stretch  of  three  years  in  the  army.  He  was  glad  to  see  his  old  friends  and 
the  Kentucky  hills  he  loved  so  much. 

Pete  was  inducted  into  the  army  shortly  after  he  had  been  admitted  to 
the  Bar  of  his  State.  He  had  from  youth,  dreamed  of  the  day  when  he  would 
practice  law  in  the  great  State  of  Kentucky  from  whence  had  come  many 
great  and  prominent  figures  in  the  Nation  and  the  State.  At  last  he  was 
back  home  and  realized  that  his  dream  had  come  true.  Since  he  returned 
home,  it  was  his  custom  to  walk  in  the  park  after  his  evening  meal  and 
then  sit  on  one  of  the  benches  and  read  law. 

It  was  during  one  of  his  strolls  in  the  park  that  he  first  saw  Elizabeth 
as  she  hurried  along  the  path  in  front  of  his  bench.  Pete  watched  her  walk 
to  the  bus  stop.  He  knew  at  first  glance  she  was  the  type  of  girl  he  could 
love.  He  liked  her  dark  hair,  her  blue  eyes,  her  slim  figure  and  even  the 
swish  of  her  dark  skirt,  as  she  glided  along.  He  was  overjoyed  whenever  he 
thought  of  her  during  the  week  that  followed.  How  was  he  to  meet  her?  He 
wondered  what  she  would  say  to  him  if  he  should  present  himself  before 
her  and  tell  her  his  name  and  say  that  he  was  interested  in  being  her  friend? 
After  considering  the  matter,  he  decided  to  wait  till  he  found  a  mutual 
friend  who  would  introduce  him  to  her.  It  was  two  weeks  before  he  saw  her 
again.  She  had  just  passed  him  when  a  small  dog  ran  across  the  path  in 
front  of  her.  She  tripped  and  fell  over  the  little  fellow.  In  an  instant  Pete 
was  by  her  side,  assisting  her  to  her  feet.  She  thanked  him  and  proceeded 
on  her  way.  He  w’atched  her  go  to  the  bus  stop  and  board  her  bus.  Pete 
was  disappointed.  He  thought  she  would  surely  stop  and  talk  to  him  for  a 
couple  of  minutes.  How  beautiful  she  was!  He  could  not  get  her  out  of  his 
mi  id.  He  wished  he  could  see  her  the  next  day  but  that  was  not  to  be. 

A  month  passed  before  he  saw  her  again.  This  time  she  bowed  and  said, 
“How  do  you  do?”  Pete  jokingly  said  to  her,  “You  seem  to  be  in  a  hurry.” 
She  smiled  and  told  him  she  had  only  a  couple  of  minutes  to  get  her  bus. 
Smilingly  he  said,  “May  I  walk  with  you  to  the  bus?”  His  face  reddened 
after  he  spoke.  She  noticed  it,  and  said,  “Yes,  If  you  wish.”  Pete  thanked 
her  and  proceeded  to  tell  her  about  his  law  practice.  She  seemed  to  be  in 
deep  thought.  She  looked  at  him  and  smiled  as  if  to  say,  “Maybe”.  Just  then 
her  bus  came  and  she  was  off  for  home.  Pete  resolved  then  and  there,  that 
she  was  his  girl  and  he  would  devise  some  way  to  get  her  interested  in  him. 

Time  passes  rapidly  when  you  are  busy  and  Pete  was  busy  in  the  prep¬ 
aration  of  some  of  his  cases.  He  was  preparing  a  case  to  be  tried  the  follow¬ 
ing  Monday  and  had  little  time  for  walks  in  the  park.  Monday  arrived. 
He  entered  the  Court  room  and  was  surprised  to  see  his  friend  sitting  there. 
He  proceeded  with  the  trial  of  his  case.  He  could  not  help  but  wonder  if 
his  friend  was  a  witness  in  this  case. 

At  last  the  case  was  presented  to  the  jury  for  consideration.  She  had 
not  been  called  as  a  witness.  Why  was  she  there?  Time  would  tell. 

After  three  hours  of  deliberation,  the  jury  returned  a  verdict  in  his 
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favor.  He  was  well  pleased  with  the  results.  Had  she  shown  an  interest  in 
the  case?  Was  the  defendant  related  to  her?  These  things  went  through  his 
mind  but  Pete  was  unable  to  answer  any  one  of  them.  She  departed  with 
her  friends  without  even  speaking  to  him.  Pete  was  downcast.  He  tried  to 
solve  the  matter  but  his  mind  would  not  function.  He  loved  her  too  much 
to  think  clearly  on  matters  pertaining  to  her.  Well,  he  would  let  the  matter 
go  for  the  present.  Time,  he  hoped  would  solve  this  riddle.  There  would  be 
time  enough  later  to  consider  it. 

Pete  was  not  pleased  with  the  progress  he  was  making  and  was  upset. 
Another  month  passed  before  he  saw  her  again.  As  she  approached  the 
bench  on  which  he  was  sitting,  he  resolved  to  make  another  effort  to  inter¬ 
est  her.  She  was  all  smiles  as  he  rose  to  greet  her.  Pete  knew  at  once  that 
he  had  a  fair  chance  of  making  a  favorable  impression  upon  her  this  time. 
He  told  her  he  had  been  waiting  to  see  her  at  which  remark  she  merely 
smiled  and  lifted  her  eyebrows. 

Pete  was  a  courageous  man;  He  knew  the  old  rule  of  law,  that  posses¬ 
sion  was  nine  tenths  of  the  law,  so  he  resolved  to  follow  it.  Stopping  square¬ 
ly  in  front  of  her  he  said,  “Lady  love,  I  like  you  and  wish  to  talk  to  you. 
Will  you  permit  me  to  walk  with  you  for  a  while?”  To  his  surprise,  she  said, 
“Yes.”  Pete  lost  no  time  in  telling  her  that  he  thought  she  was  the  only  girl 
in  the  whole  world  for  him.  Smiling,  she  said  “Since  when?”  He  replied, 
“Since  the  first  day  I  saw  you  in  the  park.”  Both  laughed. 

Pete  followed  this  up  with,  “Let’s  not  pretend  about  anything.  How 
about  it?”  Her  only  words  were,  “That  is  agreeable  to  me.”  Pete  knew  he 
had  his  opportunity  and  he  was  not  going  to  fail  this  time.  He  said,  “Sweet¬ 
heart,  I  will  pack  into  each  hour  of  your  day,  all  the  love  and  happiness  at 
my  command.  Then,  only  will  you  begin  to  live.  Love  will  bring  out  the 
beauty  hidden  in  your  heart.  Don’t  you  know  that  man  marches  triumph¬ 
antly  forward  only  when  he  has  the  love  of  a  good  woman  locked  in  his 
heart?  He  smiles  at  life  and  life  smiles  back  at  him.  When  a  man  is  in  love, 
he  can  overcome  great  obstacles  and  build  great  monuments  to  stand  for 
future  generations  to  admire  and  respect.  The  world  admires  him  for  his 
courage.  He  dreams  of  happiness  that  lies  beyond  the  Sunset.  It  is  a  vivid 
dream  that  makes  him  struggle  onward  and  upward  to  a  better  life.  It  opens 
his  eyes  to  the  grandeur  and  greatness  of  the  good  earth.  He  sees  more  clear¬ 
ly  the  giant  mountains  covered  with  the  beauties  of  nature;  the  sparkling 
water  of  sleeping  streams  and  lakes  and  even  the  deep  blue  sea.  He  admires 
with  pride  the  birds  and  beasts  that  roam  through  the  vast  forest  and  on 
the  broad  plains.  He  sees  the  power  and  wisdom  and  understanding  of  the 
Master  as  he  gazes  upon  the  wonders  of  the  world  that  have  been  given  to 
all  mankind.  Let  us  give  thanks  for  the  blessings  of  freedom  and  the  right 
to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  the  earth.” 

Although  Elizabeth  was  born  in  England  and  moved  to  America  when 
she  was  a  little  girl,  she  loved  English  customs  and  the  English  people,  her 
people,  as  she  called  them,  because  she  was  a  part  of  them.  She  loved  Eng¬ 
lish  tradition  and  was  proud  of  it.  It  made  her  carry  her  head  high  when¬ 
ever  “her  people”  celebrated  a  national  holiday. 

That  was  why  she  could  not  see  eye  to  eye  with  her  friend,  Pete,  as  he 
spoke,  although  he  was  a  good  and  true  Irishman.  He  was  not  a  part  of  her 
people.  Pete  did  not  know  this  and  could  not  understand  her  position  be¬ 
cause  he  was  not  an  Englishman.  Only  an  Englishman  could  feel  the  blood 
surge  through  his  veins  when  the  national  anthem  was  played  and  his  mind 
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traveled  down  through  a  thousand  years  of  English  history  of  great  deeds. 
Was  there  any  wonder  she  had  this  pride? 

And  so,  when  Pete  poured  out  his  heart  to  her,  he  did  not  realize  he 
had  overcome  this  great  pride  of  a  young  girl.  She  lived  in  America  most 
of  her  life  but  she  could  not  comprehend  the  American  point  of  view.  She 
did  not  think  of  herself  as  an  American  but  as  an  Englishwoman.  How 
could  Pete  make  her  appreciate  her  adopted  country? 

When  Pete  had  finished  speaking,  Elizabeth  saw  the  difference.  She 
slowly  came  to  the  same  conclusion.  She  knew  she  ought  to  be  a  good  Am¬ 
erican  first  and  love  America  first.  America  was  a  land  of  opportunity  and 
all  men  everywhere  craved  to  live  there,  because  they  were  free.  England 
had  too  much  class  distinction  to  make  a  poor  man  feel  free.  Even  England 
could  not  boast  of  such  broad  plains  and  such  high  mountains  and  of  such 
vast  wealth.  As  Elizabeth  thought  of  all  of  these  things,  she  began  to  see 
America  in  a  different  light.  Pete  was  not  just  another  one  of  the  common 
herd  but  a  man  with  a  heart  and  a  soul  who  could  love  with  all  his  heart 
and  fight  for  what  he  wanted  and  win,  because  this  was  America. 

After  all,  Pete  was  a  good  Irishman  and  a  worthy  suitor  for  her  love. 
Pete  noticed  the  radiance  of  her  eyes  and  he  knew  he  had  won.  In  an  in¬ 
stant  he  had  her  in  his  arms  and  kissed  her.  Slowly  she  responded  to  his  kiss 
and  he  knew  she  was  his  forever.  When  he  released  her,  she  was  all  smiles 
and  said;  “Pete,  you  are  a  great  guy,  I  love  you.” 

And  so  Pete  won  the  biggest  battle  of  his  life  and  got  a  good  and  noble 
woman  for  a  wife. 

And  so  they  married  and  lived  happily  ever  after. 
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The  Song  of  The  Sea 

Once  upon  a  time,  there  was  a  boy  called  Chuck.  Chuck  was  a  poor 
boy  whose  parents  lived  on  the  other  side  of  the  tracks.  In  the  vernacular 
of  the  street,  that  meant  he  was  born  poor  and  lived  in  a  section  of  the  City 
where  poor  boys  were  not  given  as  much  consideration  as  the  aristocrats. 

However,  Chuck  was  strong  and  healthy,  good  hearted,  loved  his 
friends  and  was  loyal  to  all  of  them.  He  was  kind  to  animals  and  loved  all 
sorts  of  pets. 

His  pal  was  a  little  fox  terrier  called  Pete.  His  Dad  brought  Pete  home 
to  Chuck  one  wintry  night  the  year  before. 

Chuck  was  the  youngest  of  six  children.  He  derived  his  name  from  the 
fact  that  he  got  all  of  the  cast-offs  from  his  brothers,  who  would  chuck 
everything  they  did  not  want  or  could  not  use  at  him  to  wear.  That  is  how 
he  got  the  name  of  Chuck.  He  was  baptized  Chester  but  few  persons  knew 
him  by  that  name.  When  he  became  old  enough  to  walk  they  placed  him  in 
the  back  yard  of  their  home  and  permitted  him  to  do  whatever  he  wished. 

Chuck  amused  himself  by  building  a  little  house  out  of  the  wooden 
boxes  and  other  material  he  found  in  the  back  yard. 

By  the  time  he  was  ten  years  old,  he  had  built  a  small  house  that  was 
the  envy  of  all  of  the  other  kids  in  the  neighborhood.  Until  he  was  ten  years 
old.  Chuck’s  world  was  his  back  yard  and  his  little  house.  It  was  his  castle 
and  he  loved  it.  It  consisted  of  one  room  with  the  walls  lined  with  shelves 
upon  which  Chuck  placed  all  of  his  tools  and  other  things  he  owned. 

When  Chuck  was  fifteen  vears  old,  his  father  took  him  on  his  first  boat 

*  * 

ride.  Slivers,  as  he  was  called,  was  employed  as  a  ship  carpenter  and  work¬ 
ed  at  the  local  dry  dock,  where  small  ships  and  boats  were  repaired  and  a 
few  new  ones  built.  Slivers  had  been  a  sailor  and  had  seen  many  countries 
and  could  tell  you  a  good  story  about  the  sea.  None  of  his  sons  worked  at 
the  dry  dock.  Slivers  longed  to  have  at  least  one  of  his  boys  follow  the  ship 
building  business. 

He  knew  that  Chuck  was  industrious  and  could  do  anything  with  his 
hands  that  he  wished  to. 

And  so,  Slivers  took  Chuck  on  Saturdays  to  the  dry  dock  to  show  him 
the  different  kinds  of  ships  and  how  they  were  built  or  repaired. 

It  was  not  long  before  Chuck  was  building  little  ships  in  his  back  yard. 
Crude  at  first,  but  as  time  passed  the  young  lad  made  small  boats  that  filled 
his  Dad  with  pride.  At  times,  Slivers  would  pick  up  a  small  boat,  examine 
it  and  then  tell  him  a  story  of  the  sea.  One  filled  with  adventure  and  excite¬ 
ment  that  thrilled  Chuck  and  made  him  anxious  to  be  a  ship  builder. 

One  Sunday  afternoon,  as  Slivers  was  sunning  himself  in  his  old  arm 
chair  on  the  back  porch  of  his  home,  Chuck  asked  him  to  tell  him  the  story 
of  the  “Song  of  the  Sea”.  His  father  had  promised  to  tell  him  the  tale  some¬ 
time  when  his  mind  was  fresh  and  clear.  Old  Slivers  laid  down  his  paper 
and  snorted  a  couple  of  times  and  said,  “The  song  of  the  Sea.  How  well  do 
I  remember  the  first  time  I  heard  the  song  of  the  sea.  What  exciting  days 
for  the  lads  who  went  to  sea.  The  song  of  the  sea.  Have  you  ever  heard  the 
waves  sing  as  they  roll  along?  What  courageous  and  brave  men  those  lads 
of  the  sea  were.” 

How  many  shpis  have  been  crippled  and  disabled  and  even  sunk  by 
the  great  waves  in  a  storm?  The  old  saying.  Red  sky  at  night  is  a  sailor’s 
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delight,  or,  Red  sky  in  the  morning  is  a  sailor's  warning,  were  believed  by 
the  old  sea  dogs.  It  was  a  part  of  a  sailor’s  Bible. 

“Well”,  said  Slivers,  as  he  scratched  his  head,  “It  was  on  the  trip  to 
Australia,  in  the  South  Pacific  while  our  ship,  “The  Queen  of  the  Sea,”  the 
prettiest  little  ship  that  ever  sailed  the  sea,  was  headed  south  to  Australia, 
that  the  greatest  storm  I  ever  saw,  hit  us.  It  was  on  a  Wednesday  morning, 
about  10  o’clock;  the  sky  got  dark  and  threatening;  the  wind  blew  and  the 
rain  came  down  in  a  roaring  torrent.  The  waves  started  to  sing  their  old 
familiar  tune,  ‘the  song  of  the  sea.’  Have  you  ever  heard  the  waves  sing  as 
they  rolled  endlessly  along?  What  a  range  of  notes!” 

“First  you  hear  the  little  waves  with  their  childlike  voices  start  the 
song.  They  are  soon  joined  by  the  larger  waves  and  finally  the  great  waves 
join  in  the  gigantic  chorus.  As  the  song  proceeds  you  can  hear  the  great 
chorus  as  it  increases  in  volume  until  at  last  the  tremendous  sound  sweeps 
on  until  the  score  is  completed.  It  rushes  out  into  the  unknown  and  is  lost 
in  the  distance. 

“From  the  high,  sweet  notes  of  a  child  to  the  deep  bass  of  the  thunder¬ 
ous  deep,  it  stirs  the  soul  of  Neptune  in  his  sleep.  This  is  the  song  of  the  sea, 
as  it  pounds  along.  It  speaks  to  you.  The  wonderous,  mysterious  sea,  whose 
broad  stretches  of  water  have  sung  so  many  times  to  me.  How  the  song 
stirs  your  heart. 

“The  waves  sang,  “Save  the  Queen  of  the  Sea;  Save  the  Queen  of  the 
Sea;  Save  the  Queen  of  the  Sea.”  First  it  is  sung  by  the  little  waves  and  then 
by  the  larger  waves  and  finally  by  the  great  waves  as  they  roll  over  the 
decks  of  the  ship.  Waves  thirty  feet  high  broke  over  the  ship.  The  mast  was 
blown  away.  Tons  of  water  washed  over  the  decks  and  carried  away  every¬ 
thing  before  it.  You  feared  the  ship  would  break  in  two  or  sink  as  it  rolled 
from  one  side  to  the  other.  How  we  struggled  to  keep  our  ship  afloat. 

“We  prayed  the  Lord  to  save  the  ship  and  her  crew.  We  shouted  to  King 
Jupiter  to  clear  up  the  storm  and  calm  the  sea.  Finally  at  5  o’clock  in  the 
evening  the  storm  blew  itself  out  and  the  blue  sky  appeared.  What  a  day  to 
remember.  What  a  relief  to  be  able  to  sleep  and  rest  without  fear  of  death. 
All  was  well.  Three  days  later  we  reached  port.  What  a  voyage  and  what  a 
song  to  remember.  Every  sailor  knew  it  by  heart,  dreamed  about  it,  feared 
it  and  loved  it.  It  is  part  of  his  life  and  a  part  of  the  sea.” 

And  so,  Chuck  became  a  ship  builder  later  on.  He  never  forgot  the  tale 
of  the  song  of  the  sea.  He  married  his  childhood  sweetheart  and  lived  hap- 
ily  ever  after. 
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It  is  with  considerable  pride  that  I  dedicate 
these  stories  to  my  Grandson, 

Master  Charles  Henry  Wolfe,  Jr. 


Sometimes,  we  describe  a  promising  Young  Man  as  a 
scholar  and  a  gentleman.  Let  us  hope  he  will  be. 

In  his  day,  Socrates  might  have  described  his  own  as 
“One  of  the  Nobles  of  the  Great.” 


I  modestly  withdraw  my  own  inscription  so  this 
great  Teacher’s  commendation  may  be 
inscribed  hereto. 


Martin  Croissant,  Esq. 


MARCH  16,  1959 
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A  Frog  Rides  A  Crocodile 

Waldy  was  the  son  of  a  Seminole  Indian  and  lived  on  a  farm  that 
bordered  on  the  Everglades  in  Florida.  His  grandmother  was  Lady  Princess 
of  England.  Waldy ’s  mother  married  his  father,  “Big  Boy”,  while  on  a  visit 
to  the  United  States.  Waldy,  like  his  Indian  father,  was  educated  in  the 
schools  of  America.  He  graduated  from  college  in  the  State  of  Florida  and 
received  a  degree  in  agriculture-  The  next  year  his  father  died  so  he  took 
over  the  operation  of  the  farm.  Waldy  hunted  crocodiles  and  raised  frogs, 
most  of  which  he  sold  to  the  tourists.  He  studied  and  learned  many  things 
about  these  two  animals.  Waldy' s  frogs  were  noted  for  their  ability  to  jump. 
He  became  known  as  the  frog  jumping  man  and  won  many  frog  jumping 
contests  in  this  country.  His  frogs  were  the  most  sought  after  frogs  in  the 
world  because  they  won  most  of  the  contests  in  the  United  States.  Waldy 
was  the  leading  contender  at  Swampville,  for  the  championship  honors  each 
year.  People  from  all  over  the  country  came  to  see  these  jumping  frogs. 

Waldy  had  one  big  frog  called  “Big  Alex”  that  was  his  champion  jump¬ 
er.  Big  Alex  was  a  friendly  looking  fellow  and  would  croak  whenever  Waldy 
asked  him  to  do  so.  He  ate  crawfish  and  bugs  that  he  swallowed  with  great 
delight.  Big  Alex  was  a  nervous  fellow:  he  would  bob  his  head  and  blink  his 
eyes  many  times  while  waiting  to  jump  in  a  contest,  as  if  to  say,  he  would 
like  to  finish  the  work  at  hand  and  be  through  with  it.  He  would  stretch 
his  hind  legs  and  sit  erect  and  hold  his  head  high  like  the  champion  he  was. 
His  body  would  quiver  with  emotion  as  he  sat  there  waiting  to  answer  the 
call,  “go”.  Waldy  treated  Big  Alex  like  a  champion  and  would  feed  him  a 
few  bugs  after  each  contest. 

After  his  meal  Big  Alex  would  sit  in  his  box  especially  made  for  him 
and  cover  his  body  with  the  long  grass  that  Waldy  provided  for  him.  He 
liked  to  sit  covered  with  grass  after  his  meal. 

Waldy  liked  to  hunt  crocodiles  in  the  Everglades.  He  studied  their 
habits  and  knew  a  lot  about  them.  He  travelled  around  the  Everglades  in 
a  small  boat  and  knew  where  to  find  them.  On  some  of  these  trips  he  would 
take  Big  Alex  along  with  him.  Waldy  would  place  Alex’s  cage  in  back  of 
his  seat  so  Alex  could  see  the  swamp  in  front  of  him  without  any  difficulty. 
Some  spots  were  dangerous  because  of  tree  stumps  and  tall  grass  that  made 
it  rather  hard  to  get  around  without  injuring  his  boat. 

In  July  of  each  year  the  frog  jumping  contest  was  held  in  Swampville. 
Waldy  entered  Big  Alex  in  the  contest.  For  sometime  before  the  day  of  the 
contest,  Waldy  would  take  Big  Alex  down  to  the  sandy  beach  to  train.  He 
would  call  out  in  a  deep  voice,  “go”  and  Big  Alex  would  jump  into  the  air, 
holding  his  hind  legs  out  stiff.  He  would  sail  through  the  air  with  the  great¬ 
est  of  ease.  The  day  before  the  contest  Waldy  took  Big  Alex  out  to  the 
beach  for  a  little  exercise.  The  day  was  clear  and  warm.  At  the  word,  “Go”, 
Big  Alex  leaped  high  into  the  air  and  landed  upon  a  log  some  distance  from 
where  Waldy  stood.  Waldy  was  pleased  with  the  jump.  When  he  went  out 
to  get  Big  Alex,  he  noticed  the  supposed  log  started  to  slowly  move  toward 
the  deep  water.  In  an  instant,  Waldy  knew  that  Alex  had  landed  upon  the 
back  of  a  large  crocodile  and  was  being  carried  out  into  the  swamp.  There 
sat  Big  Alex  with  his  head  erect  and  his  eyes  closed  as  proud  as  he  could 
be.  Such  a  sight  to  behold.  Waldy,  realizing  the  danger  of  losing  Big  Alex, 
made  a  mad  rush  toward  the  moving  crocodile.  Seeing  a  small  boat,  he 
hopped  into  it  and  started  after  the  crocodile  and  Alex.  The  faster  Waldy 
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rowed,  the  faster  the  crocodile  moved  into  the  swamp  until  he  collided 
with  a  tree  that  had  fallen  into  the  water,  and  blocked  his  path.  When  the 
crocodile  reached  the  fallen  tree  he  attempted  to  crawl  over  the  tree.  In 
doing  so,  Alex  lost  his  balance  and  was  dumped  into  the  swamp. 

The  crocodile  seeing  Big  Alex  in  the  water  opened  his  big  mouth  and 
was  about  to  scoop  him  up,  when  Waldy  let  out  a  yell  to  Alex,  to,  “go.” 
Grabbing  an  oar  Waldy  hit  the  crocodile  in  the  eye-  In  the  meantime  Alex 
crawled  upon  the  fallen  tree  and  with  one  jump  landed  in  Waldy’s  boat. 
He  had  won  the  race  of  his  life.  Waldy  quickly  put  Alex  in  his  cage  and 
went  after  the  crocodile  but  it  had  disappeared  before  he  knew  it.  Waldy 
was  glad  to  recover  Big  Alex  so  he  went  home  at  once. 

The  next  day,  Waldy  was  tickled  to  see  Big  Alex  make  the  longest 
jump  of  his  life  and  win  the  prize  at  the  jumping  contest.  When  he  returned 
home  that  night,  his  wife  asked  Waldy  how  it  happened  that  Big  Alex 
made  such  a  long  jump,  and  he  smilingly  replied,  “I  bellowed  like  a  croco-> 
dile  and  Big  Alex  jumped  with  all  of  his  might  to  save  his  life.  He  thought 
the  crocodile  was  after  him  again.” 


The  Goose  That  Laid  the  Golden  Egg 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  little  girl  called  Nancy  Belle  who  lived 
on  a  big  farm  wtih  her  father  and  mother.  She  was  such  a  tiny  baby  when 
she  was  born  that  her  Daddy  told  her  she  was  born  in  a  Bobin’s  nest  in 
the  apple  tree  outside  of  the  kitchen  window. 

Ralph  Horn,  better  known  as  Red  Horn,  owned  the  big  farm.  It  was 
situated  in  what  was  called  the  bird  belt.  In  the  spring  of  the  year,  millions 
of  geese  would  fly  northward  over  his  farm  toward  their  nesting  grounds 
where  they  raised  their  young.  Sometimes,  some  of  the  birds  would  leave 
the  flock  as  it  moved  northward  and  settled  on  the  land  along  the  way. 

Red’s  farm  was  mostly  level  and  had  a  few  acres  of  woodlot  and  a  large 
pond  of  clear  water.  In  the  spring,  when  the  flock  moved  northward,  some 
of  the  geese  would  leave  the  flock  and  settle  on  Red’s  farm  to  raise  their 
young  and  would  rejoin  the  flock  on  its  way  south  in  the  fall.  These  geese 
would  settle  near  the  woodlot  at  the  northern  end  of  the  pond  where  they 
built  their  nests. 

By  mid-summer  you  could  see  them  with  their  goslings  swimming  in 
the  pond.  It  was  a  pretty  sight  to  see  the  mother  and  her  mate  sailing 
around  on  the  pond  followed  by  the  goslings  in  single  file.  They  were  free 
to  roam  around  without  fear  of  being  killed  by  the  farmers. 

In  the  autumn  the  flock  from  the  north  would  pass  over  the  farm  on 
their  way  south.  Old  and  young  birds  flew  together.  There  were  so  many, 
the  sky  was  darkened  with  the  flying  birds.  As  the  birds  passed  over  Red’s 
farm,  they  would  honk,  and  honk  and  honk  until  they  were  out  of  sight. 
The  birds  on  the  farm  would  answer  the  call  and  within  a  few  days,  would 
join  the  flock  as  it  moved  south. 

When  this  occurred,  Red  knew  winter  was  near  at  hand.  He  hurried 
to  complete  his  harvest  and  store  his  crops  in  the  barns  without  delay.  It 
was  a  sign  that  never  failed.  He  obeyed  it  to  the  letter. 

When  the  birds  were  on  the  wing,  Red  would  stop  work  for  a  few 
minutes  and  watch  them  as  they  flew  by.  It  reminded  him  of  his  bountiful 
supply  of  food.  He  always  gave  thanks  to  the  Lord  for  the  splendid  yield. 
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His  farm  had  fertile  soil  and  his  crops  were  the  finest  in  the  State.  Why 
shouldn’t  he  be  a  happy  man  with  a  good  wife  and  a  pretty  daughter. 
Nancy  Belle  was  the  pride  of  his  life.  She  had  golden  hair  and  he  loved  her 
very  much.  Red  raised  grain,  cattle  and  poultry  with  some  fruit  and  vege¬ 
tables.  He  had  good  drinking  water  for  himself  and  stock.  He  enjoyed  the 
pond  on  his  land  as  it  was  fed  by  springs. 

Red  noticed  as  he  watched  the  flock  fly  northward  that  a  fine  goose 
and  her  mate  had  dropped  out  of  the  flock  and  settled  on  his  farm  near  the 
woodlot  by  the  pond.  This  was  an  ideal  spot  for  them  to  raise  a  family  as 
there  was  plenty  to  eat  on  the  farm. 

The  mother  goose  soon  built  a  nest  as  the  summer  advanced.  Red 
could  see  she  had  two  pretty  goslings,  one  pure  white  and  the  other  pure 
yellow. 

He  would  often  watch  them  as  they  sailed  around  on  the  pond-  It  was 
a  pretty  sight  to  behold.  With  her  head  held  high,  the  mother  would  swim 
around  as  if  to  show  the  world  her  two  goslings.  She  was  proud  of  them 
and  so  was  Red.  Who  wouldn’t  be?  Red  was  astonished  when  he  saw  the 
two  goslings.  He  had  never  seen  a  pure  yellow  feathered  gosling  before. 
He  wondered  if  the  young  birds  would  stay  on  his  farm  over  the  winter. 
He  hoped  they  would  make  it  their  home.  He  named  the  white  one,  “White 
Wings”  and  the  yellow  one,  “Yellow  Wings.” 

The  summer  soon  faded  and  the  fall  came  with  its  cold  winds  and  he 
knew  the  geese  would  soon  be  going  south  to  their  winter  feeding  grounds. 
It  was  not  long  before  Red  heard  the  call  and  the  flight  was  on.  He  noticed 
that  the  mother  goose  was  now  flying  over  the  pond  with  her  young  instead 
of  swimming.  One  morning  as  the  flock  was  passing  over  his  farm  he  heard 
the  call  of  honk,  honk,  honk,  and  the  answering  call  by  the  birds  on  his 
farm.  In  a  few  moments,  he  saw  the  mother  and  her  family  rise  from  the 
ground  and  head  south.  They  had  joined  the  rest  of  the  flock  and  were  on 
their  way  to  the  south  land,  not  to  return  for  three  years. 

It  was  a  clear  spring  morning  three  years  later,  when  Big  Red  was 
feeding  his  stock  that  he  first  noticed  the  arrival  of  the  geese  from  the 
south.  As  he  watched  them  fly  north,  he  was  surprised  to  see  Yellow  Wings 
and  White  Wings,  with  their  mates  leave  the  flock  and  settle  down  at  the 
woodlot  near  the  pond  where  they  had  been  raised. 

Sure  enough  it  was  White  Wings  and  Yellow  Wings  returning  to  their 
old  home.  He  was  delighted  to  see  them  return  to  his  farm.  On  the  days 
that  followed  he  could  see  them  busily  at  work,  building  their  nests-  They 
walked  with  their  heads  high  and  were  as  graceful  as  a  queen  going  to  a 
ball. 

Now  every  kid  in  school  knew  the  story  of  the  goose  that  laid  the 
golden  eggs  but  no  one  had  ever  seen  the  goose  and  no  one  had  ever  found 
a  golden  egg.  Nevertheless  they  all  believed  it-  So  do  I.  Many  times  when 
the  geese  were  on  the  wing,  the  kids  would  revive  the  story  and  then  the 
hunt  would  start  all  over  again  to  find  the  goose  and  the  golden  egg.  Soon 
the  whole  countryside  was  talking  about  the  goose  that  laid  the  golden  egg. 
The  kids  and  even  the  old  folks  joined  in  the  search.  They  talked  so  much 
about  it  that  everyone  believed  it. 

In  the  spring  of  each  year,  Big  Red  hired  a  number  of  boys  and  men 
for  the  season  to  work  on  his  farm.  Some  helped  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
crops  and  others  cared  for  the  stock.  “Lucky”  was  one  of  the  boys  who  had 
worked  for  Big  Red  during  the  last  three  years  and  was  glad  to  be  back  at 
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his  old  job  for  the  summer.  He  was  an  intelligent  young  man  and  liked 
farm  work. 

After  supper  each  evening  he  would  walk  around  the  farm  and  ex¬ 
amine  the  grain  and  plants  and  look  at  the  stock  and  then  talk  with  the 
boss  about  the  things  he  had  seen  on  the  farm.  In  his  walks  “Lucky”  had 
observed  the  two  new  geese  with  their  mates  as  he  walked  by  the  woodlot. 
Lucky  was  one  of  the  boys  who  had  heard  the  story  of  the  goose  that  laid 
the  golden  egg,  and  soon  he  and  Nancy  Belle  were  searching  for  the 
answer. 

One  evening  when  Nancy  Belle  was  sitting  on  the  porch  watching  the 
sun  slowly  sinking  in  the  west,  her  Fairy  Godmother  came  to  her  and  said, 
“Some  day  a  young  man  will  find  the  goose  that  lays  a  golden  egg,  and  I 
will  make  him  a  prince.  He  must  bring  the  goose  to  me,  so  I  can  see  the 
goose  myself.  If  he  is  successful  in  his  search  for  the  goose,  I  will  make  him 
a  prince  and  he  shall  reign  over  the  country  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  I  will 
make  you  a  princess  and  you  shall  become  his  bride.  He  will  be  a  good 
ruler  and  will  always  love  you.  When  Nancy  Belle  heard  this  she  was  very 
happy.  She  and  Lucky  had  talked  about  the  goose  that  laid  the  golden  egg 
and  had  searched  for  the  goose  and  the  golden  egg  but  had  never  found 
them.  She  hoped  that  someday  a  young  man  would  find  the  goose  and  the 
golden  egg  and  that  the  Fairy  Godmother’s  promise  would  come  true.  The 
story  about  the  goose  and  the  golden  egg  had  received  so  much  publicity 
during  the  last  few  months  that  all  of  the  young  men  in  the  community 
were  searching  for  them.  Over  hill  and  dale  they  traveled  looking  for  the 
goose  and  the  golden  egg.  Even  the  old  men  took  up  the  search.  Everyone 
wanted  to  find  that  golden  egg. 

Now,  Lucky  was  interested  in  the  two  geese  that  had  their  nests  near 
the  woodlot.  He  visited  the  place  every  evening  and  fed  them  grain  and 
other  food  they  liked.  When  they  saw  him  coming  they  would  honk  and 
honk  until  he  fed  them  some  grain.  They  would  stand  erect  and  flap  their 
wings.  They  got  so  tame  he  could  stroke  their  necks.  One  day  he  went  to 
the  woodlot  to  get  some  wood  for  the  kitchen  fire  and  stopped  to  look  at 
them.  Both  geese  were  on  their  nests  with  their  eyes  closed.  As  luck  would 
have  it,  he  went  over  to  Yellow  Wings  and  started  to  pat  her  on  her  neck. 
At  that  moment  Yellow  Wings  laid  a  bright  shining  egg.  Lucky  picked  up 
the  egg  to  examine  it  and  was  surprised  to  see  that  it  was  a  big  golden  egg. 
He  hurried  off  to  Red’s  house  to  show  him  what  he  had  found.  Just  then 
the  Fairy  Godmother  appeared  and  asked  him  what  he  had  in  his  hand. 
Lucky  opened  his  hand  and  showed  the  golden  egg  to  the  Fairy  God¬ 
mother.  She  picked  up  the  egg  and  examined  it  and  said  to  Lucky,  “Lucky, 
you  have  found  the  golden  egg  but  you  have  not  brought  me  the  goose 
that  laid  it.” 

Lucky,  in  his  hurry  had  forgotten  to  bring  the  goose  along  with  him, 
so  he  hurried  back  to  the  nesting  place  and  picked  up  Yellow  Wings  in  his 
arms  and  ran  back  to  the  house.  He  showed  Yellow  Wings  to  the  Fairy 
Godmother.  She  looked  at  the  goose  and  then  at  Lucky  and  said,  “To¬ 
morrow,  I  will  go  to  the  nesting  place  and  see  with  my  own  eyes  whether 
Yellow  Wings  can  lay  a  golden  egg.  The  next  day,  the  Fairy  Godmother 
and  Lucky  and  Nancy  Belle  went  to  the  nesting  place  of  the  geese.  They 
arrived  just  in  time  to  see  Yellow  Wings  lay  a  golden  egg.  The  Fairy  God¬ 
mother  picked  up  the  egg  and  examined  it  and  found  it  to  be  pure  gold. 

The  Fairy  Godmother  waved  her  magic  wand  over  Lucky  and  Nancy 
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Belle  and  shouted  in  a  loud  voice.  “I  now  make  you  a  noble  prince  and  you 
shall  reign  over  your  kingdom  from  this  day  forth.  Nancy  Belle,  I  change 
you  into  a  beautiful  princess  and  present  you  with  this  golden  egg.  The 
goose  that  laid  it  shall  be  yours  to  keep  from  this  day  forth,  and  remain 
with  you  as  long  as  she  lives.” 

Joy  reigned  throughout  the  country.  Red’s  farm  became  a  noted  place 
because  it  was  there  that  the  goose  that  laid  the  golden  egg  had  been 
found.  Prince  Lucky  and  Princess  Nancy  Belle  were  married  and  lived 
happily  ever  after. 

Prince  Lucky  discovered  that  there  is  only  one  goose  in  a  million  that 
has  yellow  feathers  or  golden  colored  feathers.  This  type  of  feather  is 
found  in  one  goose  every  hundred  years.  Lucky  was  a  lucky  prince  to  find 
such  a  goose. 


Humpty  Dumpty  Is  Put  Together  Again 

Once  upon  a  time,  there  was  a  little  egg  called  Humpty  Dumpty  who 
lived  in  a  shell.  That  was  his  home.  Around  it  was  a  beautiful  flower  garden 
which  was  protected  by  a  high  wall.  Humpty  Dumpty  could  play  in  the 
garden  all  day  with  his  little  egg  friends  without  being  injured. 

One  day  Humpty  Dumpty  and  another  little  egg  found  a  ladder  and 
climbed  upon  the  garden  wall.  They  could  see  for  miles  and  miles  around- 
What  a  wonderful  sight  it  was  to  look  over  the  country  from  such  a  high 
place!  Humpty  Dumpty  thought  it  would  be  great  fun  to  run  along  the 
wall  and  catch  butterflies.  He  forgot  the  warning  of  his  mother,  not  to  play 
upon  the  garden  wall,  as  he  might  fall  and  be  smashed  to  pieces.  If  that 
happened,  she  told  him,  he  could  never  be  put  together  again. 

Humpty  Dumpty,  however,  forgot  his  mother’s  warning.  As  he  ran 
along  the  wall,  he  saw  a  beautiful  butterfly  just  a  few  feet  ahead  of  him. 
He  reached  out  his  hand  to  grab  it  but  he  lost  his  balance  and  fell  into  the 
garden  and  was  smashed  into  a  dozen  pieces.  There  he  was,  a  broken  egg. 
He  could  not  lift  his  head  to  see  how  badly  he  was  injured.  All  he  could 
do  was  to  cry  for  help.  They  picked  him  up  with  a  soup  spoon  and  put  him 
in  a  glass  jar  and  took  him  to  the  hospital.  When  the  doctors  examined  him, 
they  shook  their  heads  and  told  Humpty  Dumpty  they  could  do  nothing 
for  him.  They  could  not  put  him  together  again.  When  his  mother  heard 
this,  she  got  scared  and  called  upon  the  King  to  help  put  Humpty  Dumpty 
together  again.  When  the  King  heard  the  sad  news  he  sent  out  a  call  at  once 
to  all  his  horses  and  men  to  see  if  they  could  put  poor  Humpty  Dumpty 
together  again.  The  King  was  informed  that  with  all  his  horses  and  men  it 
was  impossible  to  put  Humpty  Dumpty  together  again. 

Now  the  King  was  a  resourceful  man.  He  never  gave  up.  He  sent  for 
his  wise  men,  who  were  supposed  to  be  able  to  do  anything  the  King  com¬ 
manded.  When  the  King  told  the  wise  men  his  story  about  poor  Humpty 
Dumpty,  they  also  shook  their  heads  and  said  they  were  unable  to  do  any¬ 
thing  for  the  poor  egg.  They  could  not  put  him  together  again.  The  King 
became  downcast,  because  he  was  unable  to  help  Humpty  Dumpty- 

Now,  within  the  hour,  the  King  received  word  that  one  of  his  ships 
sailing  the  seas  was  returning  to  his  country  and  would  be  in  port  within 
a  few  hours.  The  King  knew  the  Captain  of  this  ship  had  been  one  of  his 
faithful  subjects  for  many  years  and  had  solved  some  of  the  King’s  most 
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pressing  problems  when  called  upon  to  do  so.  As  soon  as  the  ship  arrived  in 
port  the  King  sent  a  messenger  to  the  Captain  to  come  and  see  him  at  once. 

The  Captain’s  ship  arrived  in  port  loaded  with  many  valuable  and 
precious  goods  from  foreign  lands.  The  King  knew  that  the  Captain  always 
brought  something  new  from  foreign  countries  and  would  surely  have,  or 
be  able  to  do  something  for  poor  Humpty  Dumpty. 

When  the  Captain  arrived  at  the  Castle,  the  King  greeted  him  warmly 
and  pleaded  with  him  to  do  something  for  poor  Humpty  Dumpty.  He 
related  the  story  about  Humpty  Dumpty  falling  off  of  the  wall  and  asked 
the  Captain  if  he  could  put  him  together  again. 

Although  the  Captain  was  a  man  of  the  Sea,  and  had  visited  many 
lands  during  his  lifetime,  he  was  surprised  to  hear  that  the  King  could  not 
solve  this  problem  of  putting  Humpty  Dumpty  together  again.  The  Captain 
laughed  and  said,  “Your  Royal  Highness,  I  have  a  surprise  for  you.  I  will 
go  to  my  ship  and  bring  you  something  that  will  be  a  great  help  to  you  in 
putting  Humpty  Dumpty  together  again.”  The  Captain  hurried  off  to  his 
ship  and  brought  forth  a  package  wrapped  in  blue  ribbon  and  sealed  with 
the  great  seal  of  a  foreign  King. 

The  King  opened  the  package  and  found  a  dozen  white  rubber  egg 
shells  ranging  in  size  from  that  of  a  man  to  a  young  child.  He  summoned 
his  personal  doctor  and  directed  him  to  take  the  rubber  egg  shells  to  the 
hospital  at  once  and  see  if  the  doctors  could  put  Humpty  Dumpty  together 
again. 

When  the  doctors  at  the  hospital  saw  the  rubber  egg  shells,  they 
laughed  and  told  the  nurse  to  prepare  Humpty  Dumpty  for  his  operation. 

Within  an  hour  the  doctors  had  completed  the  operation  and  had 
sewed  Humpty  Dumpty  up  in  a  new  white  rubber  egg  shell.  The  doctors 
had  completed  their  work  before  the  King  arrived  at  the  hospital.  Humpty 
Dumpty  had  been  squeezed  into  a  new  rubber  egg  shell  and  the  shell  was 
closed  and  sealed  so  that  Humpty  Dumpty  looked  like  a  brand  new  egg. 
One  of  the  doctors  dropped  Humpty  Dumpty  on  the  floor  to  see  if  he  could 
move  around  without  being  injured.  To  his  surprise,  Humpty  Dumpty 
bounced  right  back  into  his  arms,  showing  that  he  was  made  whole  again. 

He  could  move  around  as  well  as  ever.  In  a  week  Humpty  Dumpty 
had  recovered  his  strength.  He  could  run  and  play  in  the  garden  and  on 
the  garden  wall  if  he  wished-  He  never  had  to  worry  about  being  smashed 
to  pieces. 

He  was  always  falling  and  bouncing  back  again  without  being  hurt. 
Now  each  year,  the  King  and  all  his  horses  and  men  celebrate  the  day 
Humpty  Dumpty  was  put  together  again. 


Inseparable  Pals 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  farmer  called  Big  Bill  who  had  a  large 
farm  located  at  the  foot  of  the  Alleghenies.  Besides  raising  grain  he  had  a 
large  vegetable  garden  and  a  fine  berry  patch.  He  took  great  pride  in  culti¬ 
vating  all  kinds  of  berries. 

One  day  while  Big  Bill  was  eating  his  supper,  a  little  kitten  strayed 
into  his  back  yard  and  stood  in  front  of  his  kitchen  door.  Where  it  came 
from,  no  one  knew.  Seeing  the  kitten,  Big  Bill  brought  the  kitten  into  the 
kitchen  and  fed  it  some  milk. 
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It  was  such  a  wee  little  thing  he  did  not  have  the  heart  to  cast  it  out. 
In  a  few  weeks  the  kitten  became  a  fat,  friendly  little  fellow  and  Big  Bill 
decided  to  keep  it.  Along  with  Skip,  his  police  dog,  the  kitten  became  a 
member  of  the  family. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  two  played  together  around  the  barn  and 
were  good  friends.  Skip  was  only  a  year  old  when  the  kitten  came  to  Big 
Bill's  home. 

During  the  following  year,  Big  Bill  trained  Skip  to  hunt  rabbits  and 
other  small  game.  The  kitten  was  called  Kit  for  want  of  a  better  name-  She 
followed  Skip  around  the  farm  wherever  he  went  and  soon  became  his  best 
pal.  She  tried  to  imitate  him  in  everything  he  did.  Skip  was  a  fearless  dog 
and  would  go  after  any  animal  he  was  directed  to  catch.  His  behavior  was 
excellent.  He  was  obedient  and  faithful.  Kit  learned  fast,  too,  as  she  loved 
to  follow  Skip  in  the  chase.  She  was  always  behind  his  heels  in  the  hunt  for 
game.  Wherever  Skip  went,  Kit  was  just  behind  him. 

Skip  was  a  great  dog  for  catching  bunnies.  Bunnies  generally  run 
around  in  a  circle.  Skip  would  start  after  a  bunny  and  when  he  had  chased 
it  for  some  distance,  would  stop  and  retrace  his  steps  to  the  place  where  he 
started.  He  would  wait  there  to  see  if  the  bunny  would  return  to  the  spot 
and  then  nab  him.  Skip  had  a  merry  time  whenever  he  went  hunting  with 
his  Master. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  autumn  arrived  and  Big  Bill  started  his 
annual  round  up  of  the  snakes  on  his  farm.  He  had  trained  Skip  for  several 
months  in  the  art  of  catching  snakes  and  thought  he  would  take  him  along 
on  the  first  round  up.  Bill  was  a  skilled  trainer  and  it  was  a  great  sight  to 
see  how  well  Skip  obeyed  his  commands.  Kit  would  tag  along  after  Big  Bill 
and  at  the  first  opportunity  would  be  off  with  Skip  in  a  hunt  for  snakes. 

When  Skip  spied  a  snake  he  would  make  a  dive  for  its  head  and  Kit 

would  grab  the  other  end.  Both  would  pull  in  opposite  directions  until  the 

snake  was  dead  or  exhausted.  It  was  not  long  before  Kit  was  a  real  snake 

hunter-  She  learned  manv  lessons  about  the  habits  of  snakes. 

* 

Occasionally  Skip  would  grab  a  large  snake  and  Kit  would  grab  the 
tail  end  of  the  reptile  and  hold  on  until  Skip  killed  it.  On  one  occasion  the 
snake  was  so  powerful  that  it  wound  itself  around  Kit  and  almost  squeezed 
her  to  death.  That  taught  her  a  lesson  in  the  art  of  capturing  snakes.  After 
that,  she  would  always  grab  it  behind  its  head.  If  Skip  grabbed  it  first  Kit 
would  grab  the  snake  close  to  the  place  where  Skip  held  it.  She  would  imi¬ 
tate  Skip  and  bite  the  snake  as  many  times  as  she  could,  without  losing  her 
grip.  Between  both  of  them,  they  were  successful  in  ridding  the  farm  of 
many  of  the  snakes  by  the  time  winter  arrived. 

One  day  in  September,  Skip  had  an  opportunity  to  demonstrate  to  his 
Master  his  skill  in  catching  snakes. 

It  was  after  supper  one  evening  that  Big  Bill  and  his  wife  went  to  the 
berry  patch  to  pick  the  rest  of  the  berries  before  the  cold  weather  arrived. 
Skip  followed  them  and  Kit  as  usual  drew  up  the  rear  of  the  line.  As  Skip 
ran  along  the  fence,  he  spied  a  large  rattler,  slowly  moving  along  the 
ground  ahead  of  him.  With  one  jump,  he  was  upon  the  rattler  and  had  it  in 
his  clutches.  The  snake  managed  to  bring  its  hind  end  up  quickly  and  to 
coil  itself  for  a  spring  at  Skip's  neck.  The  action  came  so  quickly  that  Skip 
lost  his  grip  and  rolled  over  and  over  on  the  ground.  Kit,  seeing  her  pal  on 
the  ground,  made  a  grab  for  the  snake's  tail.  The  snake  tried  to  spring  at  Kit 
but  Kit  jumped  to  one  side.  As  the  snake  could  not  attack  both  Skip  and  Kit 
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at  the  same  time,  its  attention  was  directed  to  the  smaller  of  the  two  ani¬ 
mals.  Skip  recovered  his  balance  and  made  a  second  dive  at  the  snake’s 
neck.  This  time  he  succeeded  in  grabbing  the  snake’s  neck,  just  behind  its 
head  and  bit  it  with  all  of  his  might.  The  snake  was  unable  to  spring  at  Kit- 
In  an  instant,  Kit  was  beside  Skip  in  the  fight.  What  a  fight  to  see!  The 
snake  twisted  and  coiled  so  fast  you  could  not  tell  which  side  would  win. 
Skip  and  Kit  were  tossed  about  so  fast  and  with  such  force  they  almost 
lost  their  grip  on  the  snake.  Finally  the  snake  became  exhausted;  it  slowly 
lost  its  strength  and  lay  stretched  out  on  the  ground.  Skip  then  completed 
the  job  with  “rattling  the  bones,”  that  is,  with  running  his  teeth  along  the 
back  of  the  snake  and  breaking  the  bones  in  its  back. 

Big  Bill  finally  went  over  to  where  the  snake  lay  and  patted  Skip  and 
Kit  for  their  excellent  work.  Then  he  dug  a  hole  and  buried  the  snake. 

That  was  the  end  of  the  snake  and  this  is  the  end  of  the  story.  For  a 
couple  of  years  thereafter,  Skip  and  Kit  had  to  be  content  with  catching 
little  snakes  as  there  were  no  more  rattlers  around  the  farm.  Skip  and  Kit 
lived  many  happy  years  together.  They  were  inseparable  pals  to  the  end. 


The  Lamb  With  the  Golden  Fleece 

Most  Fairy  Tales  are  written  about  the  Fairy  Godmother.  For  many 
years,  it  seems  the  Fairy  Godmother  has  been  the  big  fish  in  the  pond  and 
the  Fairy  Godfather  has  seldom  been  mentioned  in  tale  or  song.  That  honor 
has  always  been  given  to  the  Fairy  Godmother.  The  Fairy  Godfather  has 
been  locked  up  in  the  tower  of  the  Fairy  Castle  and  forgotten  by  all  his 
little  friends  and  even  his  foes  in  Fairyland. 

Why  not  unlock  the  door  of  the  tower  and  let  Fairy  Godfather  come 
out  and  enjoy  a  little  sushine  and  fun,  otherwise  he  might  die  of  old  age 
and  the  children  of  future  generations  would  never  get  acquainted  with 
him  or  know  him. 

Fairy  Godfather  is  a  bright  old  fellow  and  would  shine  like  a  star  in 
the  heavens  if  Fairy  Godmother  would  go  to  bed  and  sleep  for  a  few  years 
and  give  Fairy  Godfather  a  chance  to  perform  some  of  his  miracles.  He 
would  be  glad  to  do  so  if  Fairy  Godmother  would  relent- 

Now  that  Fairy  Godmother  has  decided  to  stay  at  home  for  a  little 
while,  Fairy  Godfather  will  show  the  boys  and  girls  what  wonders  he  can 
perform. 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  young  man  called  Shep  who  lived  in  the 
valley  at  the  foot  of  Sky  Mountain.  At  the  top  of  the  mountain  stood  an  old 
Fairy  Castle.  Fairy  Godfather  had  erected  it  many  years  ago,  when  the 
valley  was  filled  with  more  than  one  hundred  country  folks  who  raised 
sheep  on  its  long  slopes  that  provided  good  pastures  for  the  grazing  flocks. 
The  valley  had  a  rich  soil  and  grass  was  in  abundance.  It  was  known  as 
Sky  Valley.  The  mountain  was  called  Sky  Mountain  because  its  peaks 
seemed  to  touch  the  sky. 

Shep’s  father  and  grandfather  had  raised  sheep  on  its  grassy  slopes. 
Their  sheep  were  noted  for  their  fine,  soft  wool. 

Now  it  was  the  custom  of  the  people  of  the  valley  to  hold  a  great 
Harvest  Festival  each  fall  after  the  first  frost  arrived  in  the  valley.  People 
from  miles  around  visited  the  valley  and  attended  the  gay  parties  that  were 
held  during  the  Festival.  Each  day  there  was  a  merry  whirl  of  gaiety.  On 
the  third  day  of  the  festival  the  elders  of  the  valley  herdsmen  would  assem- 
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ble;  the  trumpets  would  sound  calling  the  people  together  at  sundown  to 
celebrate  the  Festival  of  the  Fairies. 

At  the  top  of  the  great  mountain  that  overlooked  the  peaceful  valley 
lived  the  King  of  the  Fairies  who  was  known  as  the  Fairy  Godfather  of 
each  child  in  the  valley.  The  Festival  of  the  Fairies  had  been  celebrated 
for  more  than  two  hundred  years.  Each  year  the  Fairy  Godfather  would 
descend  on  the  village  with  his  host  of  Fairies.  They  would  dance  and  sing 
the  native  songs  that  the  people  loved  and  knew  so  well. 

On  this  day  any  young  man  could  make  a  wish  and  present  it  to  the 
Fairy  Godfather  and  his  Court  of  Fairies  and  the  King,  as  he  was  called, 
would  grant  his  wish.  The  only  requirement  was  that  the  young  man  had  to 
be  of  good  character  and  had  performed  some  outstanding  deed  or  act 
during  the  past  year. 

Now,  Shep  had  lived  in  the  valley  all  of  the  twenty-two  years  of  his 
life,  and  had  never  been  away  from  the  valley  during  the  time.  Many  times 
he  had  dreamed  of  the  day  when  he  would  have  the  opportunity  to  search 
for  the  lamb  with  the  golden  fleece-  He  had  been  a  shepherd  since  he  was 
a  boy  and  loved  sheep.  He  dreamed  of  the  day  he  would  travel  over  the 
ridge  of  the  mountain  and  see  the  country  beyond.  Many  times  he  watched 
the  Sun  rise  over  the  ridge  at  the  break  of  day  and  wondered  what  the 
country  was  like  that  lay  beyond  the  mountain.  He  imagined  it  was  the 
Land  for  Princes,  only,  and  craved  to  see  it. 

On  the  night  of  the  Festival  of  the  Fairies,  Shep  resolved  to  make  a 
wish  and  present  it  to  the  King  of  the  Fairies.  He  presented  himself  to  the 
Captain  of  the  Honor  Guard  and  asked  the  Captain  to  take  him  to  the  King 
so  he  could  present  his  wish  to  him  in  person.  When  all  was  in  readiness 
Shep  was  escorted  to  the  Hall  of  the  Fairies.  At  the  entrance  of  the  Hall, 
the  Captain  of  the  Guard  raised  his  hand,  and  gave  the  signal  for  the 
trumpets  to  sound  and  the  ceremony  to  begin.  The  King  rose  from  his  seat 
on  the  throne  and  addressed  the  Assembly  after  which,  anyone  who  wished 
to  present  a  wish  was  given  an  opportunity  to  do  so.  When  Shep  was  called 
upon  to  present  his  wish  by  the  Captain  of  the  Guard,  he  rose  and  bowed 
to  the  King  and  then  presented  his  wish.  Shep  said,  “I  wish  to  travel  in 
search  of  a  lamb  with  golden  fleece.” 

The  King  smiled  and  waved  his  magic  wand  over  Shep’s  head  and  said, 
“Shep,  your  wish  is  granted.”  The  King  and  Shep  were  then  escorted  out  of 
the  Hall  to  the  entrance  of  the  Royal  Gardens  where  a  large  wagon  was 
standing.  The  King  waved  his  magic  wand  over  the  wagon  and  it  was 
instantly  changed  into  a  beautiful  ship  manned  by  a  crew  of  beautiful 
Fairies. 

The  King  directed  Shep  to  enter  the  ship  and  travel  until  his  wish  was 
fulfilled.  He  entered  the  ship  and  within  a  few  minutes  the  ship  rose  and 
sailed  through  the  air  toward  the  ridge  of  the  mountain  and  was  soon 
lost  in  the  mist. 

When  Shep  awoke  the  next  morning,  he  was  surprised  to  see  that  he 
had  entered  the  Land  of  the  Fairies.  The  ship  had  sailed  over  the  ridge  of 
the  mountain  into  the  Land  of  the  Fairies.  Within  a  few  hours  Shep  arrived 
at  Starry  City,  the  Capitol  of  Fairyland.  It  was  situated  on  top  of  a  great 
mountain.  On  landing  at  Starry  City,  Shep  was  then  escorted  to  the  Palace 
of  the  Prince  who  was  Mayor  of  the  City,  where  he  stayed  during  his  visit 
to  Starry  City. 
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The  next  day  the  Mayor  escorted  Shep  around  the  City  and  showed 
him  the  Royal  Gardens  and  other  places  of  interest.  He  could  see  for  miles 
around.  Fairyland  was  a  country  of  oval  lakes,  flower  gardens  and  great 
pine  forest.  Shep  was  a  shepherd.  He  loved  his  sheep.  He  had  dreamed  of 
the  day  he  would  travel  to  Fairyland  and  see  that  beautiful  country.  His 
dream  had  come  true. 

In  his  youth  he  had  read  about  the  lamb  with  the  golden  fleece.  Now 
he  would  try  and  find  one  and  bring  it  home  with  him.  He  would  raise  a 
few  of  them  for  his  own  and  become  famous.  He  was  young  and  had  lots 
of  time  to  search  for  the  lamb  with  golden  fleece. 

He  traveled  through  Fairyland  searching  for  the  lamb  with  the  golden 
fleece.  He  stopped  at  every  farm  he  came  to  and  inquired  about  the  lamb 
but  no  one  had  any. 

One  day  Shep  ascended  a  steep  hill  in  the  western  part  of  Fairyland. 
He  noticed  a  small  farm  on  the  side  of  the  hill.  The  house  was  a  small 
dwelling  painted  white  and  gold  with  a  small  flower  garden  in  front  of  the 
house.  Shep  stopped  to  examine  the  flowers.  Just  then  a  Prince  came  out  of 
the  dwelling  and  stood  before  Shep.  The  Prince  smiled.  Shep  asked  him 
about  the  flowers  and  then  told  him  of  his  search  for  the  lamb  with  the 
golden  fleece. 

The  Prince  invited  Shep  to  inspect  his  farm  and  look  at  his  fine  stock. 
Shep  bowed  and  thanked  him  for  the  invitation. 

The  Prince  showed  Shep  his  fine  gardens  and  then  escorted  him  to  a 
small  field  in  back  of  the  garden  where  he  had  his  stock-  There  were  several 
pens  in  which  he  had  some  horses  and  cows  and  sheep.  Shep  gazed  in 
wonderment  at  the  sight  of  five  sheep.  There,  in  a  separate  pen  were  five 
lambs  with  fleece  of  gold.  What  a  sight  to  behold!  Shep  inquired  about  the 
lambs  with  golden  fleece.  The  Prince  replied,  “I  will  tell  you  the  story  of 
the  lamb  with  the  fleece  of  gold.”  He  said,  "When  I  was  a  boy  I  lived  in 
Sky  City.  I  was  a  shepherd  and  watched  over  the  flock  of  sheep  owned  by 
my  father.  He  was  also  a  shepherd.  I  heard  about  the  lamb  of  the  golden 
fleece  and  decided  to  find  it  if  I  could. 

When  the  annual  Festival  of  the  Fairies  was  held  about  ten  years  ago, 
I  begged  the  Fairy  Godfather  to  grant  my  wish  for  a  lamb  with  golden 
fleece.  He  granted  my  wish.  He  waved  his  magic  wand  over  some  of  the 
lambs  I  had  at  the  Fair  and  changed  them  into  Lambs  with  golden  fleece. 
Hs  made  me  a  prince  in  the  Kingdom  of  Fairyland  and  directed  me  to  go 
there  with  my  sheep.  I  have  lived  here  ever  since. 

Shep  then  related  his  story  to  the  Prince  and  told  him  how  he  had 
requested  the  Fairy  Godfather  to  grant  him  a  wish  to  travel  in  search  of  the 
lamb  with  the  golden  fleece.  Shep  had  made  the  mistake  of  wishing  for  a 
trip  to  Fairyland,  instead  of  wishing  for  a  lamb  with  golden  fleece.  The 
King  had  granted  his  wish  to  travel  to  Fairyland  but  he  did  not  get  a  lamb 
with  golden  fleece  because  he  had  not  asked  for  one. 

Shep  thanked  the  Prince  for  his  hospitality  and  returned  to  his  home 
in  Sky  Valley. 

Shep  is  still  a  shepherd  and  raises  fine  sheep  on  the  slopes  of  Sky 
Mountain.  He  was  never  able  to  get  a  lamb  with  golden  fleece  as  the  Prince 
was  not  permited  to  give  him  one  to  bring  back  to  his  home.  Only  those 
who  have  found  the  things  they  wished  for  can  live  in  Fairyland-  They  can 
never  leave  Fairyland  with  their  prized  possession.  Fairyland  is  the  place 
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where  your  dreams  come  true,  whether  you  are  young  or  old.  You  must 
live  there  to  be  happy. 

Fairyland  is  full  of  miracles  that  the  Fairy  Godfather  has  performed 
but  they  are  for  those  who  believe  in  Fairyland  and  not  for  the  outside 
world. 


Loppy  Becomes  A  Hero 

Loppy  liked  his  new  home  in  the  woods  not  because  he  made  it  but 
because  it  protected  the  family.  It  satisfied  the  rest  of  the  family,  too.  It  was 
now  fall,  and  winter  with  its  snow  and  ice  would  soon  be  here-  With  the 
help  of  the  rest  of  the  family,  Loppy  had  collected  enough  food  to  last  the 
greater  part  of  the  winter  so  he  was  not  worried  much  about  the  food. 
There  was  plenty  corn  stacked  around  in  the  fields  so  the  family  could  get 
all  of  the  corn  it  needed.  Besides,  there  were  a  number  of  small  trees  in  the 
woodlot  the  family  could  get  some  tender  bark  if  necessary  to  eat. 

The  cold  wind  began  to  blow  through  the  trees.  It  told  them  about  the 
winter  sports  and  the  snowman.  Soon  the  ground  was  covered  with  snow. 
The  wind  had  blown  so  hard  after  the  snow  storm  that  the  old  haystack 
looked  like  a  big  snowman,  with  snow  all  over  his  head,  and  ice  hanging 
from  his  mustache. 

The  haystack  appeared  smaller  in  size  because  of  the  weight  of  the 
snow.  It  was  easy  for  the  bunnies  to  climb  up  one  side  of  the  haystack  and 
slide  down  the  other  without  much  difficulty.  What  fun  the  bunnies  had 
throwing  snow  balls  at  each  other! 

Now  Loppy  was  head  of  the  family;  his  brothers  and  sisters  looked 
to  him  for  advice  and  guidance  in  their  work  around  the  burrow.  There 
were  days  when  all  they  could  do  was  to  eat  and  sit  around  and  gossip 
about  the  good  old  days  when  they  lived  in  the  haystack.  They  planned  a 
number  of  parties  but  were  compelled  to  wait  until  the  weather  cleared  up 
and  the  snow  was  strong  enough  to  walk  and  run  on. 

They  would  have  lots  of  time  to  play  their  games  and  slide  down  the 
haystack  when  it  stopped  snowing.  They  felt  good  and  could  eat  until  their 
little  stomachs  were  full. 

Time  passes  quickly  so  it  was  not  long  before  they  were  permitted  to  go 
out  and  enjoy  themselves.  Many  times  they  would  take  their  mother  with 
them  to  watch  them  play.  She  enjoyed  the  fun,  too.  Sometimes  bunnies 
from  the  neighboring  farms  would  come  over  and  play  with  them.  They 
forgot  all  about  the  farmer.  They  knew  he  never  walked  around  the  farm 
in  the  winter  time.  He  never  repaired  any  of  the  fences  to  keep  the  cattle 
in  the  pasture  or  to  stop  the  chickens  from  running  all  over  the  farm  until 
spring  came. 

So  the  bunnies  played  around  the  haystack  all  winter.  Toward  spring, 
they  began  to  wonder  how  they  would  collect  the  hay  they  had  scattered 
around  the  haystack  and  clean  up  the  place. 

They  knew  the  hay  had  been  scattered  around  and  the  haystack  was 
much  smaller. 

They  could  not  rake  up  the  scattered  hay  and  rebuild  the  haystack  so 
they  just  let  it  go  like  the  farmer’s  kids  would  have  done. 

Well  spring  came  with  its  warm  sunny  days.  The  snow  melted  slowly 
so  it  was  not  very  pleasant  running  around  in  the  fields  and  woods.  They 
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wished  the  sun  would  dry  up  the  ground  so  they  could  play  without  getting 
covered  with  mud. 

Their  mother  did  not  like  to  have  them  ruin  their  new  home  any  more 
than  the  farmer’s  wife  liked  her  children  to  come  into  her  house  with  dirt 
on  their  shoes. 

Now  the  bunnies  had  stored  food  in  the  old  burrow  in  the  haystack 
when  they  moved  to  their  new  home.  During  the  winter  they  had  eaten 
some  of  the  food  when  they  got  hungry  instead  of  going  home  for  a  bite. 

When  spring  arrived  the  bunnies  thought  of  the  food  in  the  haystack 
and  decided  to  take  it  to  their  new  home.  Loppy  packed  up  some  of  it  and 
with  the  rest  of  the  family  carried  it  to  the  new  home.  Loppy  had  just 
entered  the  old  burrow  for  the  second  load  when  he  noticed  some  smoke 
coming  from  the  other  side  of  the  haystack.  He  hurried  to  the  room  where 
the  rest  of  the  family  were  packing  the  food  and  told  them  the  place 
was  on  fire-  The  fire  had  started  on  the  east  side  of  the  haystack  and  was 
spreading  rapidly.  In  a  few  minutes  the  whole  haystack  would  be  in  flames. 
Loppy  had  little  time  to  get  out  of  the  haystack.  He  ran  to  one  entrance  but 
was  unable  to  get  out  because  it  was  in  flames.  Loppy,  followed  by  his 
brothers  and  sisters,  then  ran  to  the  other  entrance  and  jumped  out  just 
as  the  haystack  toppled  over,  throwing  the  burning  hay  in  all  directions. 
They  had  barely  escaped  with  their  fives.  They  ran  as  fast  as  they  could 
away  from  the  burning  haystack  and  soon  arrived  at  their  burrow  in  the 
woods.  They  were  safe  at  last  and  glad  to  be  home  in  their  new  burrow  in 
the  woods. 


Loppy  Passes  On 

Loppy  had  lived  a  good  life.  He  had  done  many  good  deeds:  he  had 
eaten  many  tasty  dinners  and  had  many  pleasant  memories  of  those  happy 
days.  He  knew  the  '‘Bunny  Code  of  Life”  by  heart.  As  he  had  lived  his 
allotted  time,  he  knew  he  would  soon  pass  on  to  the  “Bunny  Land  of  Sun¬ 
shine,”  the  place  where  all  good  bunnies  go.  He  was  content  to  sit  around 
and  dream  of  days  gone  by. 

The  “Bunny  Code  of  Life,”  provided  that  when  a  bunny  passes  on,  his 
relatives  or  friends  should  place  three  carrots  with  their  tops  on,  in  front 
of  the  burrow  where  he  had  lived.  The  carrots  were  always  placed  in  the 
doorway  of  the  burrow  where  the  bunny  had  lived  and  the  burrow  door 
was  closed  and  sealed  forever. 

You  ask  me  why  the  three  carrots  are  placed  in  the  doorway  of  the 
Bunny’s  home?  Well,  when  a  bunny  dies,  if  he  has  been  a  good  bunny  and 
lived  according  to  the  “Bunny  Code  of  Life,”  he  goes  to  the  Bunny  Land  of 
Sunshine.  One  carrot  is  his  food  while  his  spirit  travels  along  the  highway 
to  Bunny  Land;  the  second  carrot  is  his  food  while  he  is  sailing  down  the 
river  of  Time  to  the  Island  of  Bunny  Land;  the  third  carrot  is  his  food  while 
he  is  in  Bunny  Land,  the  place  where  all  good  bunnies  go  after  they  have 
passed  away. 

One  day  when  the  bunnies  came  home  from  their  morning  run,  they 
found  Loppy  stretched  out  on  his  bed.  His  spirit  had  passed  on.  They  knew 
he  had  been  a  good  bunny  and  was  loved  by  everyone.  Loppy  was  buried 
in  the  burrow  where  he  had  lived  and  died  and  the  door  closed  and  sealed 
so  that  no  one  could  disturb  his  long  sleep.  His  spirit  had  gone  to  the  Bunny 
Land  of  Sunshine,  to  five  forever. 
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This  story  has  been  handed  down  by  the  bunnies  of  the  field  from  one 
generation  to  the  next.  It  gives  hope  and  courage  to  every  bunny  that  runs 
and  plays  in  the  fields  and  woodland.  They  are  taught  to  live  good  lives 
and  do  a  good  deed  each  day  and  help  other  bunnies  that  are  in  need.  It  is 
a  worthy  example  of  good  living.  He  will  live  in  the  hearts  of  all  bunnies 
of  the  field. 

This  is  the  story  of  Loppy,  the  bunny  with  the  droopy  ears.  Some  day 
when  you  are  roaming  through  the  fields  and  woodland,  maybe  you  will 
meet  a  bunny  that  will  tell  you  another  story  of  Loppy.  Perhaps,  he  will  do 
so  and  we  can  enjoy  another  interesting  tale  about  Loppy,  the  bunny  with 
the  droopy  ears. 


A  Needle  In  A  Haystack 

Once  upon  a  time,  there  lived  a  little  girl  named  Nieta  whose  parents 
operated  a  farm  in  Sky  Valley.  When  Nieta  was  twelve  years  old,  her  moth¬ 
er  sent  her  to  the  Valley  Sewing  School  to  learn  to  sew. 

In  two  years  she  became  quite  an  expert  and  could  design  and  make 
children’s  clothes  that  were  the  admiration  of  the  village.  She  sewed  and 
repaired  clothes  so  well  you  could  not  find  the  place  that  had  been  mended 
after  she  had  completed  her  work. 

It  was  the  custom  of  the  people  of  the  Valley  to  display  the  work  of  the 
children  at  the  annual  Festival  of  the  Fairies  so  the  community  could  see 
what  splendid  work  the  children  were  doing. 

One  day  as  Nieta  hurried  home  from  school  she  took  a  short  -  cut 
through  the  hayfield  that  bordered  on  the  Village.  As  she  ran  along  the 
path,  her  handbag  became  unfastened  and  the  articles  in  the  bag  were 
dropped  along  the  way. 

Now  it  happened  that  Nieta  had  a  golden  sewing  needle  that  her 
mother  had  given  her  two  years  before.  She  cherished  it  as  a  token  of  affec¬ 
tion  from  her  mother.  When  she  arrived  home  that  night  she  discovered  the 
golden  needle  was  gone.  She  hurriedly  retraced  her  steps  back  to  the  school 
but  she  was  unable  to  find  the  golden  needle  she  had  lost  along  the  way. 
Disappointed  and  downcast,  she  returned  home  without  it. 

A  few  days  later  the  grass  was  cut  and  dried  and  piled  in  stacks  in  the 
field  for  the  winter. 

Fortunately,  Nieta  had  completed  most  of  the  work  on  the  two  dresses 
she  expected  to  display  at  the  Festival  of  the  Fairies  so  she  had  to  finish  the 
rest  of  the  work  on  the  garments  with  the  old  steel  needle  she  purchased  at 
the  school. 

When  Nieta  lost  her  golden  needle  she  was  disheartened  at  first  and 
inclined  not  to  display  the  dresses  in  the  exhibit  at  the  Festival  of  the  Fairies 
but  after  considerable  discussion  and  persuasion  by  her  mother,  she  decided 
to  exhibit  them  and  to  enter  the  Wishing  Contest  to  see  if  the  Fairy  God¬ 
father  or  King  as  he  was  called  at  the  Festival  of  the  Fairies  could  help  her 
find  her  precious  golden  needle. 

On  the  day  of  the  contest  all  of  the  maidens  gathered  in  the  Hall  of  the 
Fairies  attired  in  their  new  dresses.  Each  one  presented  her  request  to  the 
Captain  of  the  Guard  who  introduced  each  maiden  to  the  King.  When 
Nieta’s  name  was  announced  she  rose  and  after  being  introduced  to  the 
King,  bowed  and  said,  “Your  Highness,  I  pray  that  you  will  grant  me  my 
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wish.  I  have  lost  my  golden  needle  and  can  not  sew  very  well  without  it. 
My  wish  is  to  recover  the  golden  needle  I  lost  while  returning  home  from 
Sewing  School.”  The  King  smiled  and  said,  “Your  plea  impresses  me  greatiy. 
Go  to  the  Hayfield  and  stop  at  the  second  haystack  on  the  northeast  side 
of  the  field.  Look  in  the  haystack  about  two  feet  above  the  ground  and  you 
will  find  your  golden  needle  attached  to  a  blade  of  grass.  You  will  find  it  if 
you  look  carefully.” 

Nieta  was  so  pleased  with  the  announcement  of  the  King  that  she 
hurried  off  as  soon  as  the  ceremonies  were  concluded  to  see  if  she  could 
find  her  precious  golden  needle.  Looking  carefully  around  the  haystack,  as 
directed  by  the  King,  she  found  her  golden  needle.  It  had  pierced  a  blade 
of  grass  and  a  small  card,  holding  both  of  them  together  so  tightly  that 
they  could  not  be  separated.  On  the  card  was  the  following,  “The  finder  of 
this  card  should  present  it  to  the  King  of  the  Fairies  before  the  day  is  done.” 

Realizing  that  she  had  little  time  to  waste,  Nieta  rushed  back  to  the 
Hall  of  the  Fairies  just  as  the  King  was  leaving.  When  the  King  saw  the 
card,  he  said,  Nieta,  you  are  a  lucky  maiden.  In  a  Decree  of  the  Court,  I 
have  declared  the  maiden  who  finds  this  card  shall  become  Queen  of  the 
Festival.”  When  he  had  spoken,  he  escorted  Nieta  to  the  Hall  of  Roses, 
where  she  was  crowned  Queen  of  the  Festival.  When  she  left  for  the  Hall 
of  the  Fairies,  she  was  escorted  by  all  of  the  Fairies  to  her  throne  beside 
the  throne  of  the  King. 

There  she  reigned  each  day  until  the  Festival  of  the  Fairies  was  over. 
Each  day  you  could  see  her  dancing  gaily  with  the  lads  in  the  Hall  of  Roses. 
She  became  known  as  the  Queen  Who  Found  a  Needle  in  a  Haystack. 

She  was  married  later  and  lived  happily  ever  after. 

Patsey's  Family 

Patsey  was  a  pet  raccoon.  She  lived  on  the  farm  of  Bob  Lot  with  her 
mother  and  brothers  and  sisters.  When  Patsey  was  a  little  fellow,  her  moth¬ 
er  would  climb  on  the  old  barn  door  and  swing  her  little  babies  on  her  tail. 
One  day  a  hunter  passed  and  seeing  theimother  and  her  five  babies  swing¬ 
ing  on  the  door  shot  and  killed  her^four  little  ones.  Patsey  was  the  only 
one  to  survive.  She  was  slightly  wounded  but  the  farmer  took  her  into  his 
house  and  nursed  her  along  until  she  was  well. 

As  time  passed,  Patsey  grew  to  be  a  big  raccoon.  The  farmer  became 
attached  to  Patsey,  so  he  decided  to  keep  her  as  a  pet.  He  purchased  a 
collar  for  her  and  inscribed  her  name  on  it.  It  was  not  long  before  Patsey 
was  playing  around  the  house  and  yard  with  the  farmer’s  dog  and  cat. 
They  became  so  friendly  they  all  slept  to-gether  in  the  kitchen. 

Bob  Lot  owned  the  farm  he  lived  on.  He  purchased  it  the  year  he 
married,  more  than  twenty  years  ago.  He  worked  hard  and  saved  his 
money- 

When  Bob  was  a  young  man  he  was  a  great  believer  in  banks.  He  had 
been  taught  by  his  parents  to  save  a  little  money  from  his  earnings  each 
month  and  deposit  it  in  the  bank.  From  the  time  he  became  the  owner  of 
the  farm,  he  had  saved  about  fifteen  hundred  dollars.  When  the  great 
depression  came  in  the  thirties  poor  Bob  lost  most  of  the  money  he  had  in 
the  bank.  The  bank  holiday  declared  by  the  Government  left  Bob  without 
a  cent.  From  then  on,  Bob  never  had  much  faith  in  banks  and  decided  to 
keep  his  savings  in  his  home.  He  resolved  to  be  his  own  banker. 
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Whenever  Bob  sold  any  stock  or  grain,  he  would  add  a  few  dollars  to 
his  savings.  It  was  fun  watching  his  little  nest  egg  grow  as  the  years  passed. 
He  changed  his  money  into  greenbacks  as  he  called  them,  and  placed  them 
in  an  old  sugar  sack  that  he  hid  in  the  closet  of  his  home.  It  was  not  long 
before  the  sack  became  so  full  of  bills  that  he  decided  to  change  the  hiding 
place,  so  he  put  his  savings  in  a  carton  which  he  hid  under  the  floor  of  his 
barn  by  the  haymow. 

One  day  when  he  went  to  add  a  few  dollars  to  his  savings,  he  found 
most  of  the  bills  were  gone.  He  was  surprised  to  see  a  few  of  them  lying 
around  the  ground  near  the  box.  He  thought  that  some  person  had  found 
his  hiding  place  and  had  stolen  his  money.  Getting  his  flashlight  he  search¬ 
ed  around  the  place  where  he  had  hidden  the  money  and  found  a  hole 
under  the  floor  of  the  barn.  Tracing  the  course  of  the  tunnel  he  found  it  ran 
to  a  den  a  few  feet  from  the  opening. 

After  digging  a  few  feet  farther,  he  found  a  den.  To  his  surprise  he 
found  the  den  was  lined  with  his  greenbacks.  It  was  an  expensive  home  to 
be  sure.  One  lined  with  greenbacks  certainly  was  an  expensive  home 
whether  it  was  occupied  by  man  or  beast.  The  occupant  had  built  herself 
a  costly  home  with  his  money- 

Bob  gathered  up  the  money  and  took  it  into  his  house  where  his  wife 
cleaned  and  counted  it.  When  Bob’s  v/ife  had  completed  her  task,  she 
determined  she  would  have  something  to  say  about  her  husband’s  savings. 
She  put  it  in  the  bank. 

Bob  was  determined  and  anxious  to  find  out  who  the  culprit  was  that 
took  his  money,  so  he  and  his  farm  assistant  decided  to  watch  the  place  for 
several  days  and  see  what  happened.  One  morning,  Bob  went  to  the  barn 
to  feed  the  stock  and  there  under  the  haymow  was  Patsey,  his  raccoon  with 
four  little  babies.  She  had  been  gone  for  several  months.  No  one  knew 
where.  There  she  was  looking  up  at  Bob.  The  little  fellows  looked  like 
kittens.  Bob  stood  still  to  see  what  Patsey  would  do.  She  stood  there  watch¬ 
ing  her  babies  and  paid  little  attention  to  Bob.  She  was  more  interested 
in  her  little  family.  Bob  got  a  paper  box  and  put  straw  in  it  and  placed  it 
near  the  hole  under  the  floor  to  see  if  Patsey  would  use  it  for  her  nest. 

The  next  day  Bob  looked  to  see  if  Patsey  had  made  a  new  home  for 
her  family.  Sure  enough,  there  she  was  established  in  her  new  home.  After 
the  little  fellows  got  big  enough  to  walk  around  freely,  she  would  bring 
her  family  to  the  floor  of  the  barn  and  wait  until  Bob  brought  her  some 
food  for  herself  and  family.  After  she  and  the  little  fellows  had  eaten,  she 
would  watch  them  play  on  the  barn  floor. 

It  was  not  long  before  Patsey  was  seen  swinging  on  the  barn  door 
with  her  family  clinging  to  her  body  and  tail.  When  Bob  saw  Patsey  and 
her  happy  family  enjoying  themselves,  he  forgave  her  for  taking  his  money. 
He  could  not  blame  her  when  he  saw  the  investment  she  had  made  of  it, 
even  if  it  was  a  temporary  loan.  He  could  not  blame  Patsey  for  such  con¬ 
duct  as  she  was  a  home  builder  and  so  was  he. 

Now  each  day,  you  can  see  Patsey  swinging  on  the  door  with  her 
youngsters  in  the  sunlight-  It  is  a  pretty  sight  to  Bob  and  he  loves  it.  It  is 
home  sweet  home  to  Patsey  and  her  family. 
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Silky  Boy 

Silky  Boy  was  a  little  Banty  Rooster.  He  was  a  brave  little  fellow  and 
stood  only  twelve  inches  high.  Silky  Boy  knew  he  was  not  as  tall  as  some  of 
the  other  birds  on  the  farm  of  his  master,  so  he  always  held  his  head  high, 
threw  out  his  chest  when  he  crowed  or  passed  any  of  the  rest  of  the  flock. 
That  made  him  look  bigger  and  feel  like  a  prince  among  a  lot  of  common 
chickens.  His  silky  white  feathers  shone  in  the  bright  sunlight  and  made 
him  the  envy  of  the  rest  of  the  roosters.  The  lady  birds  would  stand  and 
stare  at  him  as  he  passed  by.  He  knew  they  loved  him  because  they  would 
cackle  for  sometime  when  he  passed  them.  He  knew  all  birds  admired 
a  prince  and  a  prince  he  was,  with  his  fine  coat  of  silky  feathers. 

Although  Silky  Boy  was  only  a  little  fellow,  he  craved  the  admiration 
of  the  ladies  and  nothing  satisfied  his  vanity  more  than  to  hear  the  lady 
birds  stand  and  cackle  at  him  as  he  strutted  past  them.  He  wished  to  be 
the  leader  of  the  flock.  He  always  displayed  his  talent  whenever  he  had  the 
chance  to  make  an  impression  upon  them. 

It  was  not  long  after  he  came  to  the  farm  that  the  farmer  and  his  wife 
noticed  how  well  he  conducted  himself  among  the  rest  of  the  flock,  and 
how  much  the  lady  birds  loved  him. 

When  meal  time  came.  Silky  Boy  would  jump  upon  the  water  box  and 
cackle  away  until  all  of  the  lady  birds  surrounded  him  and  sang  his  praises 
until  the  farm  maid  distributed  the  food  around  him.  The  roosters  of  the 
flock  would  stand  apart  until  the  lady  birds  had  eaten  their  fill.  Then  they 
would  eat  what  was  left. 

Silky  Boy,  in  no  time,  was  recognized  as  the  leader  of  the  flock.  It  was 
not  long  before  the  farm  maid  would  set  a  separate  tray  of  food  before 
Silky  Boy  to  eat. 

He  would  cackle  away  until  he  was  surrounded  by  the  prettiest  birds 
in  the  flock.  He  invited  them  to  eat  with  him  but  they  having  eaten  their 
meal,  would  stand  by  and  watch  him  eat.  He  would  eat  with  all  of  the 
dignity  of  a  prince.  This  tickled  him  and  made  him  feel  important.  It  satis¬ 
fied  his  vanity. 

Well,  all  the  other  roosters  soon  became  jealous  of  Silky  Boy.  They 
vowed  he  must  be  dethroned  and  put  in  his  place,  as  he  was  only  a  little 
fellow  and  should  not  be  permitted  to  boss  the  flock.  Some  of  the  older 
roosters  got  together  the  next  day  and  made  plans  to  curb  Silky  Boys 
authority  and  power  in  the  farm  yard. 

Now,  Farmer  Bill  was  an  educated  man  and  had  gone  to  college  to 
learn  all  the  latest  methods  of  chicken  farm  management.  His  wife  had 
graduated  from  college  too  and  was  an  authority  on  domestic  science  so 
between  them,  they  aimed  to  have  the  best  farm  in  the  country. 

Their  three  children,  Marjorie,  Anne  and  Billy  were  still  attending 
school  but  did  many  chores  around  the  farm  each  day.  They  were  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  chicken  farm  and  had  several  varities  of  pure  breed  chickens 
including  a  couple  of  banties.  Silky  Boy  was  the  property  of  Marjorie 
because  she  admired  his  silky  feathers  and  blue  skin.  Silky  was  so  cocky 
and  conducted  himself  in  such  a  friendly  way  that  one  could  not  resist  him. 
Nothing  would  satisfy  Marjorie  more  than  a  pair  of  Silky  bantams  so  her 
Dad  bought  her  a  pair  at  the  poultry  fair  the  year  before. 

Anne  had  a  pair  of  white  wyandottes  that  she  greatly  admired,  and 
raised  with  the  help  of  her  mother. 
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Billy  was  the  youngest  of  the  three  children.  He  greatly  admired  the 
Light  Brahmas  so  his  Dad  bought  him  a  pair  of  Brahmas  when  they  attend¬ 
ed  the  poultry  show  at  Christmas  time.  Delivery  was  to  be  made  in  the 
spring-  Billy  called  the  rooster,  Champion  Boy.  He  stood  about  two  feet 
high  and  weighed  about  twenty  one  pounds.  Champion  Boy  had  a  fine 
head  and  held  it  high  when  he  was  released  from  the  coop  the  day  he 
arrived  on  the  farm.  Billy  placed  him  in  a  separate  pen  until  he  became 
accustomed  to  his  new  home. 

At  the  end  of  a  week,  Champion  Boy  was  set  free  and  had  the  run  of 
the  farm  with  the  rest  of  the  flock. 

Now,  on  all  farms  there  is  always  a  leader  among  each  class  of  farm 
stock. 

By  the  time  Champion  Boy  arrived  on  the  farm  Silky  Boy  was  the 
recognized  leader  of  the  flock.  He  took  his  perch  at  meal  time  and  ruled 
the  flock  like  a  noble  prince. 

All  the  rest  of  the  roosters  were  overjoyed  when  they  saw  Champion 
Boy  arrive.  They  thought  Silky  Boy  was  doomed  as  a  leader  when  they 
gazed  upon  Champion  Boy.  They  gathered  around  Champion  Boy  and 
praised  him  for  his  fine  appearance  and  strength.  They  told  him  he  was 
born  to  be  a  leader  and  should  be  the  head  of  the  flock  as  Silky  Boy  was  too 
little  and  did  not  rule  wisely.  They  chose  Champion  Boy  as  the  leader  of 
the  flock.  They  made  so  much  noise  over  the  matter  that  the  farmer  and 
his  wife  went  to  see  what  caused  the  excitement  in  the  farm  yard. 

Silky  Boy  who  was  at  the  other  end  of  the  barn  yard,  heard  the  noise 
and  hurried  over  to  see  what  caused  the  excitement.  When  Silky  Boy 
arrived  on  the  scene  the  rest  of  the  flock  moved  back  leaving  Champion 
Boy  and  Silky  Boy  facing  each  other  at  opposite  ends  of  the  barn  yard. 

When  Silky  Boy  saw  Champion  Boy  he  was  surprised.  He  stood  there 
eyeing  Champion  Boy  for  a  few  seconds,  then  he  lifted  his  head  high, 
flapped  his  wings  in  the  sunlight  that  made  them  shine  like  a  silken  gar¬ 
ment.  He  looked  like  a  regal  prince  of  the  barn  yard.  The  lady  birds  cackled 
with  admiration  at  the  sight  of  such  a  handsome  creature.  Silky  Boy  let  out 
a  shrill,  sharp  cry  and  dashed  at  his  opponent.  At  the  same  time,  Champion 
Boy  took  one  step  forward,  flapped  his  big  wings,  like  a  great  eagle  and 
let  out  a  cry  that  almost  scared  the  lady  birds  to  death.  The  rest  of  the 
roosters  standing  behind  the  lady  birds  started  to  chant  the  battle  cry  and 
soon  the  whole  flock  had  joined  in  the  chorus-  Their  cackling  could  be 
heard  for  some  distance. 

And  so,  Silky  Boy  was  at  last  offered  an  opportunity  to  defend  his  title 
and  his  rule. 

Silky  Boy  was  a  proud  fellow  and  had  great  courage.  He  came  from  a 
long  line  of  champions.  His  ancestors  had  been  rulers  for  centuries.  They 
say  that  blood  will  tell.  That  old  saying  applies  to  all  races  of  mankind  and 
even  to  animals. 

Silky  Boy’s  ancestors  had  established  their  right  to  be  called  Cham¬ 
pions  by  slowly  rising  from  the  bottom  of  the  ladder  to  the  topmost  rung, 
and  had  maintained  their  right  to  rule  through  the  centuries,  by  sheer  will 
power  and  courage.  Silky  Boy’s  ancestors  had  been  trained  to  rule  and 
they  were  known  as  the  prince  and  princess  of  the  poultry  kingdom. 

Silky  Boy  with  his  head  lowered  dashed  at  Champion  Boy  who  stepped 
forward  with  his  head  lowered  and  waiting  for  the  attack.  Silky  Boy  caught 
Champion  Boy  on  the  head  just  as  he  lowered  it  and  jabbed  him  and 
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pecked  his  eye  before  the  big  fellow  had  a  chance  to  fight.  Champion  Boy 
moved  too  slowly  to  meet  this  sudden  attack.  Quick  as  a  flash.  Silky  Boy 
ducked  between  the  legs  of  the  big  fellow  and  was  safely  under  him  before 
he  could  attack  him.  All  champion  Boy  could  do  was  to  bend  his  neck  and 
look  around  for  Silky  Boy.  The  force  of  his  jab  was  broken.  He  did  little 
harm  to  Silky  Boy.  Champion  Boy  was  surprised  and  had  to  take  a  couple 
of  steps  before  he  could  see  Silky  Boy.  In  an  instant,  Silky  Boy  rushed  him 
again.  He  pecked  him  each  time  with  all  of  his  might  and  then  ran  between 
me  legs  of  Champion  Boy.  In  a  few  minutes,  Silky  Boy  had  pecked  Cham¬ 
pion  Boy  so  many  times  that  he  could  not  see  or  fight  any  longer.  He  be¬ 
came  exhausted  and  had  to  quit-  He  soon  gave  up  the  fight  and  ran  away 
to  hide  in  the  bam- 

From  that  day  on,  Silky  Boy  was  the  supreme  ruler  of  the  flock  and 
lived  many  years  after  with  his  little  lady  bird  without  another  fight.  The 
other  roosters  always  kept  away  from  him  and  knew  he  was  the  prince  of 
the  barn  yard. 


Tiny's  Pop 

Tiny  was  ten  years  old  and  growing  fast.  It  would  not  be  long  before 
he  would  be  a  young  man. 

He  was  at  the  age  when  the  world  looked  good  to  him  and  he  enjoyed 
exploring  all  of  the  wonders  of  nature  around  him.  New  horizons  were 
constantly  opening  before  him.  He  was  amazed  to  see  and  learn  about  so 
many  interesting  things.  He  liked  his  school  and  the  other  groups  he  be¬ 
longed  to,  but  his  Pop  was  his  idol,  because  he  would  take  him  for  walks 
through  the  fields  and  woods  and  show  him  the  many  plants  and  insects 
that  inhabited  the  outdoor  world.  On  his  day-off  from  work  his  Pop  would 
pack  a  good  lunch  and  take  Tiny  for  a  trip  through  the  country  to  explore 
the  wonders  of  the  good  earth.  Tiny  was  happiest  when  his  Pop  would  stop 
and  examine  the  spots  where  the  small  animals  and  insects  lived  and  tell 
him  about  the  different  ones  and  how  they  lived. 

Many  times  Tiny  had  walked  through  the  fields  and  woods  with  the 
other  lads  but  they  never  discovered  any  of  the  things  his  Pop  pointed  out 
to  him  on  his  trips  through  the  country.  His  Pop  opened  his  eyes  to  an  un¬ 
seen  world  and  showed  him  things  that  he  never  thought  existed. 

One  day  as  he  and  his  Pop  walked  through  the  fields,  he  observed  a 
small  ant  hill  of  sand  with  many  ants  crawling  about  it.  They  stopped  to 
examine  it.  Tiny  took  a  stick  and  moved  some  of  the  sand  to  one  side  of  the 
hill-  He  was  greatly  surprised  to  see  hundreds  of  ants  running  along  the 
many  pasageways  in  the  hill.  On  digging  a  little  more  each  few  minutes 
he  saw  small  chambers  in  which  the  ants  were  working  and  carrying  small 
bits  of  material  and  even  small  bugs  and  fleas  along  the  passageways  that 
were  exposed  to  the  light  of  day.  Each  time  Tiny  dug  deeper  into  the  hill, 
his  Pop  would  explain  the  way  the  ants  lived  and  survived  in  the  outdoor 
world. 

It  was  on  a  Saturday  afternoon  while  Tiny  and  his  Pop  were  walking 
through  the  fields  they  witnessed  a  strange  sight. 

As  they  approached  a  small  stream  that  ran  through  the  field  in  back 
of  their  home,  they  saw  a  small  garden  snake  about  a  foot  long  attempting 
to  swallow  a  little  frog.  The  snake  had  succeeded  in  sucking  one  leg  of  the 
frog  into  its  mouth  and  was  trying  to  swallow  the  rest  of  the  little  fellow. 
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The  frog  had  one  leg  free  which  the  snake  was  unable  to  get  into  its 
mouth  as  the  frog’s  body  was  too  big  for  him  to  swallow.  As  the  snake 
wiggled  and  squirmed  in  an  effort  to  dispose  of  its  prey,  an  army  of  large 
ants  came  upon  the  scene.  It  was  not  long  before  thousands  of  ants  were 
attacking  the  snake  in  a  battle  worthy  of  the  King’s  men.  In  a  few  minutes 
the  ants  had  covered  the  whole  body  of  the  snake.  You  could  see  the  ants 
biting  the  snake  and  holding  on  to  its  skin  as  the  snake  coiled  and  uncoiled 
itself  to  get  free.  Thousands  of  ants  appeared  on  the  scene  and  took  part 
in  the  fight.  Many  were  thrown  off  of  the  body  of  the  snake  as  the  battle 
progressed.  Their  places  were  immediately  filled  with  fresh  troops  that 
came  forward  without  hesitation.  They  came  from  all  directions  and 
attacked  the  snake  from  all  sides.  In  a  few  minutes  the  ground  was  covered 
with  a  mass  of  injured  and  dead  ants.  You  could  see  little  chunks  of  skin 
and  flesh  scattered  around  the  field  of  battle. 

Tiny  was  amazed  at  the  sight  of  such  a  battle.  It  seems  the  frog  be¬ 
came  lodged  in  the  mouth  of  the  snake.  It  could  not  swallow  or  dislodge 
him.  It  prevented  the  snake  from  fighting  back.  The  ants  were  slowly  win¬ 
ning  their  battle.  Within  an  hour  the  snake  was  stretched  out  on  the  ground 
with  thousands  of  ants  scrambling  over  it  for  a  part  of  the  booty  to  take 
home.  As  each  ant  got  his  chunk  of  meat,  he  hurried  off  to  the  ant  hill- 
Before  sunset,  the  dead  snake  lay  on  the  ground  with  no  skin  or  flesh  on 
its  frame;  The  ants  had  eaten  or  carried  away  everything  except  the  bones. 
It  had  lost  the  frog  and  its  battle  with  the  army  of  ants. 

From  Tiny’s  vantage  point  some  feet  away,  he  could  see  the  thousands 
of  ants  carrying  their  share  of  booty  home.  It  was  a  sight  long  to  be  re¬ 
membered. 


What's  In  A  Name 

Jonathan  Chesterson  Von  House  was  born  in  his  grandfather’s  home. 
The  old  man  was  so  pleased  that  he  insisted  that  his  grandson  be  named 
after  him.  The  maternal  grandmother  had  a  different  idea.  She  insisted  that 
the  child  be  named  after  the  Chesterton  side  of  the  family,  so  the  parents 
decided  to  please  both  grandparents  and  named  the  baby,  Jonathan 
Chesterson  Von  House.  What  a  distinguished  name  for  a  child.  Both  fam¬ 
ilies  were  satisfied. 

As  both  grandparents  were  wealthy,  the  parents  could  see  no  reason 
why  the  grandparents  should  not  be  permitted  to  spend  their  money  on 
their  only  grandson  if  they  wished  and  incidentally  furnish  them  with  a 
little  extra  cash  for  themselves.  They  had  no  objections  to  spending  a  little 
of  that  cash  on  themselves  if  necessary  to  uphold  the  family  dignity  and 
incidentally  make  their  lives  more  happy  and  secure.  Thus  they  catered  to 
the  wishes  of  the  old  folks  and  named  the  baby,  Jonathan  Chesterson  Von 
House. 

When  the  child  was  five  years  old  he  was  called  J.  Chesterson  Von 
House,  because  the  maternal  side  of  the  family  chipped  in  more  money  for 
the  child’s  support.  They  forgot  the  name  “Jonathan”  and  merely  called  the 
little  boy,  “J.  Chesterson  Von  House.” 

A  little  child’s  love  does  make  a  lot  of  difference  with  grandparents, 
doesn’t  it?  Money  talks,  they  say.  That  is  why  sonny  boy  was  called  “J. 
Chesterson  Von  House.”  The  excuse  for  the  change  of  name  was  that  it  was 
too  long  a  name  for  a  little  boy. 
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When  the  child  reached  his  tenth  birthday,  his  young  friends  merely 
called  him,  “Chess.”  This  was  a  great  shock  to  the  distinguished  grand¬ 
parents.  Matters  became  so  bad  that  the  boy’s  grandparents  held  a  confer¬ 
ence  to  discuss  the  future  of  their  grandson. 

Of  course,  the  parents  were  naturally  interested  and  were  glad  to 
consult  with  both  sides  of  the  family  and  to  follow  the  suggestions  they 
offered.  When  the  parents  and  the  grandparents  met,  great  stress  was  made 
of  the  fact,  that  the  child  loved  them,  and  that  the  parents  would  gladly 
comply  with  any  directions,  suggestions  they  were  called,  to  please  the  dear 
old  folks.  The  parents  did  not  intend  to  kill  the  goose  that  laid  the  golden 

egg- 

They  loved  to  receive  the  two  checks  each  month  for  their  son  and 
always  acknowledged  with  deep  appreciation  the  receipt  of  the  checks. 
Who  could  blame  them  for  such  a  course  of  conduct?  Would  you  have  done 
otherwise?  The  parents  realized  that  the  dignity  of  the  family  name  had  to 
be  upheld  in  the  social  world. 

If  they  could  not  do  so,  what  difference  did  it  make  if  the  grandparents 
helped  out  with  a  little  extra  cash.  They  would  never  know. 

When  the  young  man  arrived  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  he  knew  his 
parents  had  little  love  for  the  grandparents  and  were  more  interested  in 
obtaining  funds  for  themselves  than  for  their  son.  It  made  him  laugh  to  see 
his  parents  act  that  way,  so  he  now  demanded  that  the  two  checks  for  his 
monthly  allowance,  be  turned  over  to  him  or  deposited  in  his  own  bank 
account.  He  even  threatened  to  expose  his  parents  unless  they  complied 
with  his  demand.  Wasn’t  he  the  one  they  loved?  Of  course  he  was.  There¬ 
fore,  why  shouldn’t  he  get  all  of  the  money  instead  of  sharing  it  with  them. 
At  last,  they  reluctantly  agreed  to  turn  the  checks  over  to  him.  The  parents 
were  greatly  distressed  when  they  had  to  do  this  as  they  had  enjoyed  part 
of  their  son’s  income  for  some  years  and  depended  upon  it  more  and  more 
each  year,  for  their  livelihood.  It  was  an  awful  blow  to  their  pride. 

Chess  was  now  a  young  man  with  a  mind  of  his  own  and  knew  his  way 
around  in  the  social  set-  He  thought  his  parents  owed  him  a  chance  to 
become  a  prominent  man  in  society.  He  had  little  love  for  a  business  career 
and  it  never  dawned  upon  him  that  he  had  a  lot  to  learn  about  the  duties 
and  obligations  a  son  owed  to  his  parents. 

Chess  had  been  given  everything  his  young  heart  desired.  He  never 
knew  the  value  of  money  or  the  things  that  money  could  buy  as  he  never 
earned  a  cent  in  his  life.  He  took  everything  for  granted.  He  got  what  he 
wanted  without  any  effort  on  his  part.  He  became  selfish  and  independent 
in  a  lesser  way  than  his  parents  because  he  copied  their  manners  and  be¬ 
havior  until  he  became  a  man.  Then  it  was  too  late  for  him  to  mend  his 
ways.  He  ruled  his  parents  instead  of  his  parents  ruling  him. 

Chess  decided  he  would  go  to  college.  His  grandparents  were  pleased 
with  his  decision.  He  went  to  college  not  for  an  education  but  for  the  social 
life  it  afforded  him.  His  grandfather  did  not  know  this  fact.  Chess  cared 
little  for  an  education.  When  he  entered  college,  he  made  a  favorable 
impression  upon  the  faculty  and  the  student  body  because  he  had  lots  of 
money  and  spent  it  freely.  Money  talks,  they  say.  Chess  soon  became  a 
favorite  in  his  classes.  He  was  always  appointed  chairman  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  for  any  social  events  and  this  pleased  him  as  he  liked  to  be  the  king 
pin  in  college  affairs.  He  was  their  social  leader  and  the  students  looked 
upon  him  in  awe. 
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The  one  important  thing  or  trait  in  a  person  that  most  “child  author¬ 
ities”  ( if  there  are  such  persons )  overlook,  and  that  is,  “A  child  will  imitate 
or  copy  the  actions  of  the  person  he  loves  or  cares  for.  When  a  child  is 
young  that  person  is  generally  the  father  or  mother  or  both-  But  it  might 
be  someone  else.” 

If  that  person  happens  to  be  his  parent,  the  child’s  habits  will  be  similar 
to  the  parent’s,  according  to  the  amount  of  love  he  has  for  that  parent.  This 
is  generally  the  rule  with  few  exceptions.  Most  parents  fail  to  recognize 
this  fact  at  any  time.  If  they  fail  to  set  a  worthy  example,  the  child  follows 
the  conduct  of  the  parents.  That  is  why  a  child’s  habits  or  conduct  are  like 
those  of  his  parents.  When  his  habits  or  conduct  are  formed,  it  is  difficult 
to  change  them,  although  sometimes  it  can  be  done. 

There  is  a  difference  between  knowledge  and  habit.  Knowledge  is 
wisdom,  the  act  or  state  of  knowing,  or  understanding.  It  is  wisdom  stored 
up  in  the  mind  to  be  used  when  needed.  Habit  is  a  practice,  particular 
aptitude  or  settled  disposition.  Habit  is  a  practice  that  will  act  uncon¬ 
sciously  or  automatically. 

Habit  may  be  called  a  course  of  conduct  that  is  followed  in  a  given 

case. 

During  Chess’s  sophomore  year,  his  grandffither  decided  to  visit  his 
grandson.  When  the  dignified  old  gentlemen  arrived  at  the  college,  he  was 
surprised  to  learn  of  the  poor  scholastic  standing  of  his  grandson.  It  hurt 
his  pride  as  he  was  anxious  to  have  his  grandson  succeed  him  in  his  busi¬ 
ness.  He  could  not  understand  why  a  boy  so  carefully  reared  should  not 
take  advantage  of  such  an  opportunity.  He  returned  home  a  disappointed 
man  and  resolved  to  correct  such  condition  if  he  could. 

During  the  summer  vacation  that  followed,  he  talked  with  his  grand¬ 
son  about  his  education  and  future  career  and  his  opportunity  to  make  a 
man  of  himself.  He  wanted  to  make  him  his  successor  in  the  family  busi¬ 
ness- 

Chess  was  a  “yes”  man.  He  would  seldom  disagree  with  anyone.  He 
would  always  say  “yes”  to  any  question  put  to  him.  The  trouble  was  that 
he  never  kept  his  word,  but  would  do  as  he  pleased. 

Now,  Jonathan’s  family  had  a  splendid  record  for  its  business  achieve¬ 
ment,  and  the  name  was  held  in  high  esteem  and  respect  by  all  business 
men. 

You  know,  sometimes,  it  is  the  decisions  you  make  in  little  matters  that 
determine  and  decide  your  course  of  action  in  more  important  problems. 

Mr.  Jonathan  celebrated  his  birthday  each  year  at  his  home.  It  was 
his  custom  to  have  the  whole  family  at  his  home  for  dinner  at  six  o’clock  in 
the  evening. 

All  the  children  and  grandchildren  were  present  on  this  occasion.  No 
excuses  were  acceptable  to  the  host.  It  was  one  day  of  the  year  when  he 
required  each  person  to  be  present  at  his  home.  On  this  occasion,  Chess  was 
the  only  male  heir  in  the  family  line  of  descent.  All  the  others  were  girls. 

Now,  Mr.  Jonathan  had  great  admiration  for  his  kin  but  his  grandson 
was  the  one  joy  of  his  life.  The  host  was  a  gracious  man;  he  was  kind  to  his 
relatives  and  friends  and  generous  with  his  purse.  His  only  demand  if  you 
can  call  it  such,  was  that  each  member  of  the  family  be  present  at  his  birth¬ 
day  party  at  the  appointed  time-  Before  dinner  was  served,  all  present 
would  join  in  singing  one  of  the  favorite  songs  of  his  youth. 

At  the  appointed  hour,  all  of  the  members  of  the  family  were  present 
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except  Chess,  his  favorite  grandson.  When  the  folks  gathered  around  him 
to  congratulate  him  and  shake  his  hand  or  kiss  him,  you  could  see  the  dis¬ 
appointment  in  his  face.  He  looked  like  a  fallen  hero  after  a  hard  won 
victory.  The  sunshine  had  gone  out  of  his  life. 

Dinner  was  served  with  great  formality  but  something  was  missing 
that  everyone  observed  but  no  one  mentioned.  Instead  of  the  usual  gay 
time  after  dinner,  the  family  split  up  in  small  groups  and  talked  in  low 
tones  as  if  they  were  afraid  of  disturbing  their  host. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  guests  began  to  depart.  There  was  a  minute 
of  silence  and  then  a  loud  noise  was  heard  outside.  All  eyes  were  turned 
toward  the  door,  as  it  was  quickly  opened  and  Chess  walked  in.  There  he 
stood  bleary-eyed  and  dirty  before  his  grandfather  and  his  guests. 

What  a  scene  to  behold  in  the  house  of  a  Jonathan!  No  explanation  was 
necessary,  as  everyone  could  see  Chess  as  he  really  was  and  not  the  man 
his  grandfather  thought  he  was.  He  stood  before  his  grandfather,  a  bum. 
His  grandfather  raised  his  hand  and  pointed  to  the  door  without  saying  a 
word.  That  was  enough  for  Chess.  He  dropped  his  head  and  departed  in 
silence,  the  way  he  had  entered.  That  scene  will  live  in  one’s  memory  for¬ 
ever.  Tears  filled  the  eyes  of  the  old  man  as  he  left  the  room.  His  dream 
of  a  great  grandson  had  been  destroyed.  It  left  him  with  nothing  but  an 
empty  heart. 

The  next  day,  Mr.  Jonathan  changed  his  will  and  gave  all  his  estate 
to  the  rest  of  the  family.  Chess  never  received  another  cent  from  him. 

The  maternal  side  of  the  family  soon  learned  of  the  news  and  Chess 
was  denied  his  usual  allowance  from  that  source.  Chess  married  later  in 
life  and  had  three  daughters.  He  was  known  only  as  Chess  House,  a  man 
without  a  name.  Chess  never  recovered  from  the  blow.  Later  in  life  he  got 
a  job  and  worked  like  the  rest  of  us.  His  opportunity  to  become  the  noble¬ 
man  of  the  family  had  vanished,  never  to  return. 

Life  is  like  that  you  know.  Great  names  are  made  by  sweat  and  toil. 
The  world  recognizes  no  other  standard.  History  is  full  of  cases  where  men 
have  lost  everything  including  their  good  names.  A  good  name  like  a  star 
in  the  heavens  will  shine  forever.  You  can  not  destroy  it  because  it  is  beyond 
the  reach  of  evil  men. 
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This  Story  Book  is  dedicated  in  loving  memory  of  Erwin 
Louis  Croissant  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.  who  passed  away  very  suddenly 
at  his  home  on  January  16,  1963. 

Erwin  Louis  Croissant  was  born  on  Dec.  12,  1904  at  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  His  grandfather,  Frederick  Croissant  of  St.  Louis.  Mo.  was 
a  brother  to  Johann  Martin  Croissant,  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  the 
grandfather  of  Martin  Croissant  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Erwin  Louis 
Croissant  was  the  son  of  William  Croissant  and  his  wife,  Lulu, 
nee  Bockelmann  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Erwin  married  Hilda  Praech- 
ter  on  June  8,  1929  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Two  sons  were  born  of  this 
union,  Stanley  Wilfred  and  Leighton  Erwin  Croissant. 

Erwin  graduated  from  the  Cleveland  High  School  of  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  on  Jan.  25,  1923.  He  attended  Washington  University 
in  St.  Louis,  and  Marquette  University  in  Milwaukee,  Wis.  in 
1945. 

He  was  a  Mason  and  belonged  to  Algabil  Lodge  544  and 
was  also  a  member  of  the  Scottish  Rite  and  a  Shriner.  He  be¬ 
longed  to  Moolah  Temple  and  was  a  member  of  the  Chanters. 

Erwin  was  a  charter  member  and  an  active  worker  of  the 
Hope  United  Church  of  Christ,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.  He  served 
on  the  Consistory  Board  of  the  church  for  a  number  of  years. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  an  electrical  foreman  of 
Anheuser  Busch,  Inc.  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.  He  received  a  twenty- 
five  year  award  from  the  company  on  Dec.  13,  1962.  He  was 
also  a  Past  Master  Craftsman  of  the  Electrical  Craft  in  St. 
Louis,  having  served  in  1941. 

Erwin  Louis  Croissant  was  a  kind  and  good  man,  loved  and 
respected  by  his  friends  and  neighbors. 

He  was  also  interested  in  the  pedigree  of  the  Croissant  family 
and  rendered  valuable  service  in  the  work  of  compiling  the  rec¬ 
ords  of  the  family. 

Sometimes  a  few  kind  words  softly  spoken  bring  comfort  to 
the  members  of  his  family  and  soften  the  pain  in  the  hearts 
of  those  who  mourn  him. 


SOMEWHERE. 

Somewhere  beyond  the  Sunset 
Where  loveliness  never  dies : 

Where  days  are  everlasting ; 

’Neath  the  blue  of  the  wondrous  sky ; 
Where  love  and  understanding 
Live  on  forever  more ; 

He  lives  in  a  home  of  glory 
And  dwells  at  last  with  God. 

Martin  Croissant,  Esq. 

Copyright  June  1,  1963. 

MARTIN  CROISSANT,  ESQ. 


ONCE  UPON  A  TIME  STORIES 


By  Martin  Croissant,  Esq,, 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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All's  Well  That  Ends  Well 


Big  Bob  lived  in  the  Yalley  near  the  foot  of  the  Alleghenies 
about  a  half  mile  from  the  River. 

He  knew  the  valley  and  its  people  having  lived  there  for  the 
thirty-five  years  of  his  life. 

One  rainy  day  in  October  while  he  was  standing  in  the  door 
of  his  barn,  he  noticed  a  small  puppy  about  six  weeks  old  crawl¬ 
ing  toward  him.  Where  he  came  from  no  one  knew.  Picking 
up  the  little  fellow,  Big  Bob  brought  him  into  the  kitchen  of 
his  house  and  gave  him  some  milk  and  put  him  into  a  little  box 
beside  the  kitchen  stove  to  dry.  The  little  puppy  looked  more 
dead  than  alive,  but  Big  Bob  knew  he  would  be  alright  in  a  few 
days  if  given  a  little  care  and  food. 

After  Big  Bob  had  attended  to  the  little  puppy,  he  began  to 
think  about  the  rest  of  the  pets  around  the  farm  and  wondered 
if  old  Max,  the  big  cat  would  accept  the  little  puppy  as  a  member 
of  the  household  without  a  fight.  Max  considered  himself  the 
boss  of  the  pets  of  the  household.  Well,  Big  Bob  would  soon  find 
out.  In  the  next  few  days  he  would  see  how  old  Max  acted  toward 
the  new  puppy. 

For  the  next  few  days  Big  Bob  watched  old  Max  carefully 
to  see  how  he  reacted  toward  the  little  puppy.  The  first  day, 
old  Max  ignored  the  pup  completely  when  he  attempted  to  crawl 
near  him.  On  the  second  day,  he  walked  around  the  little  fellow 
several  times  and  then  sniffed  at  him  and  then  went  over  to  his 
bed  and  stayed  there.  The  little  pup,  stiff  and  weak  did  noth¬ 
ing  but  drink  milk  and  sleep  the  rest  of  the  day. 

It  was  only  a  month  before  the  arrival  of  the  puppy  that 
Big  Bob  had  lost  his  old  dog,  Rover  that  had  been  with  the 
family  for  12  years  and  had  died  of  old  age. 

Well  on  the  third  day,  Big  Bob,  while  he  was  preparing  the 
food  for  the  pets,  decided  to  keep  the  little  puppy  and  allowed 
Nancy,  his  second  child  to  pick  a  name  for  the  puppy.  Nancy 
said  she  would  like  to  call  the  puppy  “ Ginger’ ’  because  he  was 
such  a  pretty  dog  and  was  so  bright  and  active,  so  at  breakfast 
the  next  morning,  Big  Bob  announced  to  the  family  that  Nancy 
had  named  the  puppy  “Ginger”.  He  learned  things  quickly  and 
obeyed  well.  Big  Bob  called  Max  to  him  and  placed  the  puppy 
beside  him  and  said,  “Max,  this  is  your  new  friend  and  his  name 
is  ‘Ginger’,  so  I  will  expect  you  to  be  good  to  him”.  Max 
looked  up  at  his  Master  for  a  minute  and  then  went  over  to  Ginger 
and  licked  the  pup’s  head  as  if  to  say,  “I’m  your  friend;  I  ac¬ 
cept  you  as  one  of  the  family.”  From  that  day  on,  Max  would 
run  down  to  the  barn  and  Ginger  would  follow.  Wherever  Max 
went  Ginger  would  go  too.  Max  taught  Ginger  how  to  catch 
field  mice,  snakes  and  birds. 
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When  Ginger  was  about  six  months  old  Big  Bob  realized  he 
had  found  an  intelligent  and  loyal  friend.  The  pup  was  now  a 
member  of  the  household. 

One  spring  day  Max  and  Ginger  ran  down  toward  the  river 
over  the  path  that  went  through  the  hayfield  of  the  farm.  When 
they  arrived  at  a  spot  two  hundred  feet  from  the  river  bank. 
Ginger  suddenly  stopped  and  started  to  sniff  around  the  ground 
and  then  went  toward  an  old  Elm  tree  that  stood  about  fifty 
feet  from  the  path.  The  old  tree  was  surrounded  by  a  number 
of  wild  berry  bushes  growing  loosely  around  the  old  tree.  There 
under  the  big  tree  lay  the  remains  of  a  large  dog  and  four  puppies 
that  looked  as  if  they  had  been  dead  for  some  time.  About  twenty- 
five  feet  from  the  spot  lay  a  large  snake  with  its  head  almost 
severed  from  its  body.  The  body  of  the  snake  had  been  cut  in 
many  places  showing  that  it  had  been  in  a  fierce  fight  with  some 
other  animal.  The  snake ’s  body  had  been  torn  in  many  places  and 
looked  as  if  it  had  been  in  a  battle  of  its  life.  Ginger  sniffed 
around  for  sometime  and  began  to  whine  and  then  let  out  a  loud 
cry  that  showed  he  had  lost  a  loved  one. 

Big  Bob  who  had  followed  Ginger  and  old  Max  down  to  the 
spot,  examined  the  bodies  of  the  animals  and  then  dug  a  grave 
to  bury  the  bodies  of  the  dog  and  the  puppies.  Having  completed 
the  task  he  then  dug  another  grave  and  buried  the  snake.  He 
placed  some  large  stones  on  the  grave  of  the  dog  and  puppies  to 
mark  the  spot.  Later  Big  Bob  examined  the  place  and  discovered 
that  the  dog  and  her  puppies  belonged  to  a  neighbor  who  lived 
on  the  next  farm  about  a  mile  away. 

That  night  Big  Bob  told  his  wife  the  story  of  the  fight  be¬ 
tween  the  dog  and  the  snake  which  ended  in  the  death  of  all  of 
the  participants  except  the  one  puppy,  Ginger  that  crawled  away 
before  he  was  killed  by  the  snake. 

Now,  whenever  Ginger  and  Max  run  through  the  fields  and 
woodland  of  the  farm  and  see  any  snakes  there  is  always  a  fierce 
fight  to  death,  as  Ginger  and  Max  always  come  home  victors. 
Many  times  Big  Bob  has  found  the  remains  of  a  snake  on  his 
farm  and  knows  that  Ginger  and  Max  have  been  hunting  snakes 
again.  Sometimes  Big  Bob  would  stand  nearby  and  watch  Ginger 
grab  a  snake  by  the  neck  and  then  run  his  teeth  down  the  snake’s 
back,  breaking  every  bone  in  the  snake’s  body.  He  would  then 
swing  the  snake  around  several  times  as  if  to  show  he  was  the 
victor  in  the  fight.  Ginger  has  never  lost  his  hatred  for  snakes. 
He  probably  remembers  how  a  snake  once  killed  his  mother  and 
brothers  and  sisters  when  he  was  a  little  puppy  and  almost  lost 
his  own  life  in  the  battle. 

Ginger  lived  for  ten  years  and  in  that  time  hunted  snakes 
with  Max  on  his  Master’s  farm.  Toward  the  end  of  his  life  there 
were  few  snakes  to  be  seen  on  the  farm  of  Big  Bob.  He  loved 
to  destroy  them. 
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I  guess  he  never  forgot  the  battle  between  his  mother  and 
the  old  snake  years  before. 

Big  Bob,  sitting  in  his  arm  chair  one  evening  after  a  long 
day  in  the  field,  said  to  Nancy,  i  ‘  Ginger  has  been  a  good  and 
faithful  dog  and  I  am  glad  he  came  to  us  when  he  was  a  little 
puppy.  One  never  loses  by  doing  a  good  turn.  All’s  well  that 
ends  well.” 
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A  Chip  of  the  Old  Block 

Big  Pierre  was  a  lumberjack.  He  lived  in  the  village  at  the 
edge  of  the  great  forest.  Like  his  Dad  before  him,  he  became 
a  lumberjack  as  soon  as  he  was  able  to  swing  an  ax.  He  worked 
with  his  Dad  for  a  few  years  before  he  died. 

Pierre’s  father  came  to  America  from  France  and  settled  in 
the  west  where  he  worked  as  a  lumberjack  in  the  great  virgin 
forest.  He  worked  all  winter  in  the  woods  and  returned  to  his 
home  in  the  valley  to  rest  during  the  summer. 

In  the  spring  the  logs  were  floated  down  the  river  to  the 
saw  mill  to  be  cut  into  lumber. 

On  Thanksgiving  Day,  Old  Pierre’s  son,  Bob  was  married. 
The  following  Thanksgiving  Day,  Old  Pierre  learned  he  was  a 
grandfather  and  at  last  had  a  fine  grandson. 

Big  Pierre  had  five  sons  and  two  daughters.  All  of  them 
were  married  and  had  children  but  this  was  his  first  grandson. 
All  of  the  others  were  girls. 

Big  Pierre’s  youngest  son,  Bob  was  the  first  to  be  blessed 
with  a  son.  Like  his  father,  Big  Pierre  demanded  that  the  boy  be 
named  after  him,  and  so  the  baby  was  called  Pierre. 

On  the  day  his  grandson  was  seven  years  old,  Pierre  took 
him  into  the  woods  to  show  him  the  various  types  of  trees.  Pick¬ 
ing  up  a  chip  of  wood,  from  a  pine  that  had  been  felled  a  short 
time  before,  he  showed  it  to  the  lad  and  said,  “See  this  chip  of 
fine  pine!  It  is  a  chip  of  the  old  block;  a  chip  from  one  of  the 
finest  pines  in  the  forest.  Lad,  you  are  a  chip  of  the  old  block. 
Our  family  comes  from  the  best  stock  in  France.  Our  ancestors 
were  sturdy,  God-fearing  men ;  the  kind  of  men  that  make  a  great 
nation.  Always  stay  strong  and  healthy  and  be  a  God-fearing 
man  and  you  will  be  a  great  man  some  day.  These  great  pines 
of  the  forest  are  strong  and  great  because  they  come  from  good 
seed  or  stock.  You  too,  will  be  strong  and  great  because  you 
come  from  good  stock.  Keep  this  chip  of  the  old  block  and  some 
day  you  will  understand  what  I  mean  when  I  say  you  are  i  a  chip 
of  the  old  block.  ’  ’  ’ 

Young  Pierre  grew  to  manhood.  He  roamed  the  forest  and 
learned  all  about  the  trees  of  the  forest. 

Years  later  while  Old  Pierre  and  his  grandson  were  walking 
through  the  valley  enjoying  the  pleasant  summer  day,  a  big 
storm  appeared  over  their  heads.  It  moved  so  rapidly  there 
was  little  time  to  run  for  shelter  so  they  hurried  to  an  old  pine 
tree  that  stood  alone  in  the  clearing  that  had  been  made  the  year 
before  when  the  great  pines  were  cut  for  the  mill.  A  section 
of  the  hillside  where  they  stood  had  been  cleared  of  most  of  the 
timber,  except  for  the  one  great  pine  wdiich  Pierre  had  left  and 
refused  to  cut  because  of  its  great  size  and  beauty.  The  pine  pro¬ 
tected  them  from  the  wind  and  most  of  the  rain.  It  was  the 
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only  shelter  available;  it  was  better  than  nothing  as  they  stood 
there  hugging  the  pine,  hoping  the  storm  would  soon  pass  over 
them. 

About  ten  feet  from  the  top  of  the  mountain  stood  a  giant  rock 
which  projected  from  the  side  of  the  mountain.  For  years  the 
snow  and  ice  had  slowly  worn  away  the  base  of  the  great  rock, 
so  that  it  was  in  danger  of  falling  at  any  time.  As  the  storm 
moved  over  the  heads  of  the  two  men,  a  great  flash  of  lightning  was 
seen  and  then  a  thunder-bolt  struck  the  base  of  the  great  rock, 
tearing  it  loose  from  the  mountainside.  With  a  roar  it  tumbled 
down  the  hillside  to  the  valley  below,  hitting  the  great  pine  with 
a  dull  thud.  The  big  pine  withstood  the  blow. 

It  held  the  big  rock  firmly  in  its  grasp  and  saved  the  lives 
of  the  two  men  standing  beside  it.  Old  Pierre  gazed  in  wonder¬ 
ment  at  the  scene.  After  he  got  his  breath,  he  said  to  his  grand¬ 
son,  “That  great  pine  is  a  chip  of  the  old  block.  It  stood  firm 
like  the  pines  of  old,  resisting  the  attack  of  the  storm.  I  knew 
it  was  strong  and  firm  and  would  holdfast  in  case  of  danger.’ ’ 

Years  have  passed  and  young  Pierre  is  now  a  lumberjack. 
His  grandfather,  a  staunch  pioneer  of  the  forest  is  no  longer  with 
the  family,  but  the  memory  of  that  storm  still  lingers  in  his  mind. 

Like  the  great  pines  he  lived  and  left  his  mark  on  the  forest 
and  the  community  he  loved  so  well.  Young  Pierre  has  “the 
chip  of  the  old  block”  his  grandfather  gave  him  on  the  mantel 
of  his  dining  room  of  his  home.  He  is  “a  chip  of  the  old  block”. 

Like  his  grandfather,  he  is  a  fearless,  strong  and  God-fearing 
man.  Old  Pierre  is  remembered  as  one  of  the  great  pioneers  of  the 
forest  and  is  called  the  Great  Lumberjack  of  the  Pine  Forest. 
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Every  Cloud  has  a  Silver  Lining 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  Prince  called  Adelbert  who 
lived  in  a  Castle  half  way  np  the  mountain  on  the  north  bank 
of  the  River  Fix.  The  City  of  Fixburg  lay  in  the  valley  across 
the  river  from  the  great  Castle. 

The  River  Fix  was  a  swift  stream  with  steep  banks.  No 
boats  could  navigate  on  it  because  of  its  swift  current. 

In  order  to  reach  the  city,  from  the  Castle  the  Prince’s  grand¬ 
father  had  constructed  a  cable  car  which  ran  from  the  Castle 
to  the  City  below.  A  foot  bridge  was  used  by  the  peasants  to 
cross  the  river.  The  Cable  car  was  used  only  by  the  Royal  family. 

At  the  foot  of  the  road  that  lead  to  the  Castle,  lived  an  old 
sage,  called  Wilhelm.  He  was  noted  for  his  power  to  foretell  the 
future  and  his  predictions  were  believed  by  the  natives  as  well  as 
the  Prince  and  the  Royal  family.  He  was  known  by  the  peasants 
for  miles  around.  They  would  stop  and  visit  with  him  and  ask 
him  for  advice  on  all  sorts  of  questions  which  he  gladly  gave 
them. 

Old  Wilhelm  as  he  was  called,  had  predicted  the  death  of  the 
two  sons  of  the  Prince  some  years  before  the  accident  in  which 
the  two  sons  lost  their  lives.  He  had  warned  Prince  Adelbert  to 
guard  his  sons  whenever  they  crossed  the  river  in  the  cable 
car.  One  day  something  went  wrong  with  the  pulley  of  the  cable 
car  while  they  were  crossing  the  river  and  it  plunged  into  the 
stream.  Both  sons  were  killed  in  the  accident.  The  old  sage 
remarked  when  he  heard  of  the  accident,  “It  is  better  to  be 
lucky  than  rich.  Gold  can  be  a  curse  instead  of  a  blessing.” 

The  Prince  was  broken-hearted  over  the  death  of  his  sons  be¬ 
cause  he  had  no  heir  to  the  throne.  Although  he  had  three  chil¬ 
dren,  none  were  sons.  The  heir  to  the  throne  had  to  be  a  son. 
What  was  he  to  do  to  save  his  throne  and  preserve  his  kingdom. 
Rumor  had  it  that  he  would  consult  the  old  sage  for  advice  about 
his  throne. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  Prince  went  to  visit  the  old  sage  for 
help.  The  sage  told  the  prince  that  a  new  bridge  would  be  built 
and  that  the  God  Atlas  would  hold  the  bridge  in  place  with  his 
hands  so  it  would  not  fall  into  the  river.  Atlas  was  the  God 
who  was  forced  to  stand  and  hold  the  Heavens  on  his  shoulders 
so  that  they  would  not  fall  upon  the  earth.  If  he  could  hold  the 
Heavens  on  his  shoulders,  so  that  they  would  not  fall  upon  the 
earth,  he  could  hold  the  new  bridge  in  his  hands  and  protect 
the  Prince  and  his  people  from  harm.  Within  five  years  a  new 
bridge  was  completed.  A  great  festival  was  held  in  the  City  of 
Fixburg  at  which  all  of  the  Nobles  of  the  Great  attended.  Feast¬ 
ing  and  games  were  had  and  all  who  attended  sang  the  praises  of 
Prince  Adelbert.  The  next  year  a  son  was  born  to  the  Prince  and 
his  wife.  There  was  great  rejoicing  and  the  Prince  declared  a 
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week  of  feasting  and  games  for  the  people  of  the  kingdom.  A 
banquet  was  held  in  his  honor  for  the  Gods  were  good  to  him 
in  bringing  him  a  son  to  follow  after  him  as  Ruler  of  the  King¬ 
dom.  Apollo,  the  God  of  poetry  and  song  was  called  upon  to 
play  the  golden  lyre,  peasants  danced  and  sang  in  honor  of  the 
new  prince.  Apollo  after  he  had  finished,  rode  the  Heavens  in 
his  golden  chariot  until  Sunset.  The  old  sage  told  the  Prince 
that  Aphrodite,  the  laughing  sea-born  Goddess,  the  queen  of  love 
and  the  most  beautiful  of  all  of  the  goddesses  would  bless  his 
son  with  a  wife  who  would  bear  him  a  son  as  fair  as  his  mother. 

That  bridge  stands  to  this  day.  You  can  see  Atlas  holding 
it  up  with  his  hands.  No  one  has  ever  been  injured  on  it  since 
it  was  erected. 

The  young  prince  Adelbert  III,  grew  to  manhood  and  mar¬ 
ried  the  beautiful  daughter  of  the  Goddess  Aphrodite  and  they 
both  lived  for  many  years  as  rulers  of  the  kingdom.  Over  the 
door  of  the  palace  where  they  live  is  the  following  inscription, 
“ Every  cloud  has  a  silver  lining.’ ’  That  old  saying  has  been 
handed  down  to  this  generation,  and  is  a  message  of  hope  for 
all  mankind. 
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The  Nobles  of  the  Great. 

Have  you  ever  visited  the  Nobles  of  the  Great?  If  you  have 
not,  then  come  along  with  me  and  we  will  visit  this  renowned 
country,  that  is  known  as  the  Kingdom  of  the  Nobles  of  the 
Great:  that  fair  land  where  great  men  and  women  live  noble 
and  happy  lives. 

A  traveler  entering  the  surrounding  country  can  see  their 
beautiful  castles  from  afar.  As  he  approaches  and  passes  through 
the  valley  that  lies  ahead,  he  can  see  the  inspiring  domes  and 
spires  glistening  in  the  Sunlight.  He  gazes  upon  the  scene  and 
imagines  the  brisk  wind  will  crush  the  fragile  image  in  his  mind’s 
eye.  Such  is  not  the  case.  As  he  draws  nearer  he  can  see  clearly 
the  strongly  built  towers  erected  to  last  a  thousand  years  or  more. 
They  are  not  easily  injured  or  destroyed  by  human  hands.  They 
were  built  to  stand  the  test  of  time  and  as  a  symbol  of  the  No¬ 
bility  of  Man. 

No  wonder  we  stand  in  awe  and  silently  look  upon  the  scene 
with  respect  and  admiration  for  the  power  exercised  by  the 
Nobles  of  the  Great.  It  looks  as  if  the  Master  has  dipped  his 
brush  into  the  colors  of  the  Rainbow  and  created  a  gorgeous 
painting.  It  outshines  the  surrounding  country.  It  is  living 
evidence  of  the  power  of  goodness  over  evil.  Time  adds  luster 
and  fame  to  the  scene. 

The  glories  of  one  nation  may  fade  while  that  of  another 
rises  in  grandeur  over  the  first.  Such  is  the  way  of  the  world. 
4 ‘For  righteousness  exalted  a  Nation”.  Its  glorious  past  can 
not  be  dimmed  when  built  upon  the  foundation  of  love  and  truth 
and  justice. 

Let  it  be  said  that  a  Nation  flourishes  only  when  the  flower 
of  its  youth  is  courageous  and  strong  and  works  for  the  common 
good  of  all  mankind. 

You  become  one  of  the  Nobles  of  the  Great,  when  you  are 
elevated  to  that  exalted  position  by  a  grateful  people.  The  stamp 
of  greatness  is  the  seal  of  approval  of  your  outstanding  work 
and  you  become  one  of  the  Nobles  of  the  Great. 
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Swaggering  Knights  Like  Chickens  Come  Home  to  Roost 

Topsy,  Fatty  and  Shorty  were  swaggering  knights  of  the 
barnyard.  They  lived  on  Big  Bill’s  farm.  Topsy  was  hatched 
first  and  loved  to  strut  around  the  barnyard  like  a  knight.  He 
was  tall  and  handsome.  Fatty  came  next.  He  was  fat  and  loved 
to  feast  in  kingly  fashion  when  the  ladies  of  the  barnyard  were 
around  to  watch  him  eat.  Shorty  was  the  youngest  of  the  brood 
and  was  a  little  fellow.  No  one  would  have  paid  any  attention 
to  him  except  that  when  he  crowed,  his  melodious  voice  attracted 
some  of  the  lady  birds.  After  they  saw  his  ugly  features  how¬ 
ever,  they  scampered  away  leaving  poor  Shorty  alone.  In  spite 
of  it  all,  the  three  roosters  were  inseparable  pals  and  always 
played  together  when  no  one  else  was  around. 

Chickens  like  humans  may  be  happy  or  unhappy.  The  un- 
happy  chickens  in  this  story  were  Topsy,  Fatty  and  Shorty.  They 
ran  away  one  day  but  were  glad  to  come  home  to  roost  when  they 
realized  what  a  good  home  they  had  left. 

The  three  roosters  lived  with  their  mother  from  the  time 
they  were  little  chicks  until  they  were  old  enough  to  crow.  They, 
like  a  good  many  youngsters  thought  they  were  old  enough  to 
run  away  from  home  and  see  the  great  and  glorious  world  by 
themselves.  They  thought  they  knew  more  about  the  world  than 
their  mother.  What  a  beautiful  world  it  seemed  to  them  when 
they  viewed  it  from  the  top  of  the  hill  where  they  lived.  They 
could  look  down  upon  the  little  village  in  the  valley  below  and 
see  the  happy  people  going  and  coming  from  work  each  day. 
They  longed  to  be  down  there  with  the  rest  of  the  people. 

Well,  one  day  Topsy  couldn’t  resist  the  urge  any  longer  so 
he  persuaded  Fatty  and  Shorty  to  walk  over  the  brow  of  the  hill 
and  go  down  into  the  peaceful  valley  where  so  many  happy  people 
lived. 

They  were  impressed  with  the  valley  and  decided  to 
leave  their  home  and  see  the  world.  They  scampered  along 
the  village  highway  until  they  came  to  a  large  field  of  wheat. 
It  looked  so  good  to  them,  they  ran  into  the  field  and  started 
to  eat  all  their  little  stomachs  would  hold.  What  a  great  feeling 
of  freedom  to  be  well  fed  and  happy  and  able  to  go  wherever 
they  wished. 

It  was  not  until  they  had  eaten  their  fill  that  the  farmer 
saw  them  and  sent  his  dog  to  chase  them  off  of  his  land,  that 
they  realized  life  was  not  all  pleasure.  4  4  Life  is  real  and  life  is 
earnest”  did  not  mean  anything  to  them.  They  did  not  under¬ 
stand  as  they  had  never  been  away  from  home  before.  When 
they  saw  the  big  dog  coming  after  them,  they  became  frightened 
and  hurried  off  of  the  land  as  fast  as  they  could  run.  They  ran 
down  the  highway  until  they  came  to  an  apple  orchard.  Surely 
no  one  would  bother  them  in  an  apple  orchard,  so  they  walked 
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in.  As  they  inspected  the  place,  they  noticed  the  Sun  was  slowly 
sinking  in  the  west.  Topsy  who  was  the  leader  of  the  group, 
said  to  Fatty  and  Shorty,  ‘‘Let’s  roost  in  that  big  apple  tree  in 
the  center  of  the  orchard.  That  looks  like  a  tine  place  to  spend 
the  night”,  so,  off  they  went  to  the  big  apple  tree,  and  flew  up 
into  the  tree  to  roost.  They  could  look  down  and  see  the  country 
for  some  distance.  What  a  grand  view.  Satisfied,  they  settled 
down  for  a  good  night’s  rest.  In  the  morning  they  awoke  just 
as  the  Sun  came  over  the  hill  and  flooded  the  valley  with  light. 
They  were  so  happy  they  acted  like  three  school  boys  starting  on 
a  vacation.  Remembering  the  wheat  field,  where  they  had  eaten 
the  day  before,  they  decided  to  go  back  there  for  their  breakfast. 

They  had  not  gone  far,  when  a  big  shepherd  dog  spied 
them  and  chased  them  into  the  highway.  The  roosters  hurried 
along  as  fast  as  they  could,  but  the  shepherd  dog  succeeded  in 
pulling  most  of  the  feathers  out  of  Topsy ’s  tail.  He  looked 
more  like  a  school  boy  staggering  along  after  he  had  torn  his 
clothes  into  shreds  trying  to  squeeze  through  the  picket  fence 
that  enclosed  the  field.  Topsy  got  mad,  and  warned  Fatty  to 
be  more  careful  and  watch  for  any  dogs  that  might  be  following 
them.  Fatty  laughed  when  he  saw  how  funny  Topsy  looked 
without  his  tail  feathers.  He  said,  “Topsy,  you  look  like  an  old 
maid  who  wags  her  tongue  all  day  because  she  has  no  tail  to 
wiggle.” 

By  this  time,  the  three  roosters  began  to  worry.  They 
wondered  if  they  had  made  a  mistake  in  leaving  home.  They 
scampered  along  the  highway  until  they  came  to  a  field  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  new  wooden  fence.  They  all  climbed  upon  the  fence 
to  rest.  There  they  sat  watching  the  cars  go  by.  As  they  sat 
there  a  small  truck  passed  them  with  two  young  boys  in  the 
back  of  the  truck.  One  had  an  air  rifle.  When  he  saw  the  three 
roosters  sitting  in  a  row  on  the  fence,  he  fired  at  them,  but  luckily 
the  truck  was  going  too  fast  for  him  to  hit  the  birds.  They 
were  unharmed. 

By  this  time  the  roosters  were  really  scared.  Shorty  fell 
off  of  the  fence  and  broke  his  wing.  This  upset  Topsy  and  Fatty 
so  much  they  decided  it  was  not  safe  for  them  to  travel  along 
the  highway,  where  everyone  could  see  them,  so  they  ran  back 
into  the  field  and  headed  for  a  small  patch  of  woods  to  the  south. 
As  they  ran  toward  the  woods,  they  were  stopped  by  a  large 
tom  cat.  Without  a  word  of  warning,  old  Tommy  made  a  dive 
for  Fatty.  Fortunately,  just  then,  a  farm  maid  appeared  upon 
the  scene  and  seeing  the  attack,  laughed  and  chased  the  cat  away 
from  the  poor  roosters.  However,  she  attempted  to  catch  Fatty 
for  herself.  The  three  roosters  scampered  through  the  picket 
fence  so  fast,  that  the  farm  maid  was  unable  to  grab  them.  They 
ran  along  a  small  creek  until  they  were  out  of  sight.  Turning 
to  Fatty,  Shorty  said,  “You  never  know  by  a  woman’s  smile, 
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what  she  will  do.  She  may  entrap  you  or  lend  you  a  hand  to 
save  your  life.  A  smile  covers  a  lot  of  emotion  so  beware  of  the 
ladies.  They  are  fickle  creatures.  If  she  had  caught  Fatty,  there 
might  have  been  a  chicken  pie  for  her  lover  that  night.  ’  ’ 

Fatty  just  flapped  his  wings,  wiggled  his  tail  and  crowed.  He 
felt  good  to  know  he  had  escaped  such  a  fate.  Topsy  had  no 
tail  to  wiggle  and  Shorty  could  not  flap  his  wings,  so  they  did 
nothing.  They  were  so  depressed  they  did  not  even  smile.  Fatty 
had  the  stage  all  to  himself  to  show  off. 

Following  the  creek  for  some  distance,  they  came  to  a  small 
saw  mill  and  large  pile  of  sawdust.  Looking  at  the  sawdust, 
they  recalled  the  story  their  mother  had  told  them  when  they  were 
little  chicks.  It  seems  an  old  hen  was  hungry  one  day  and  had 
nothing  to  eat.  Seeing  the  pile  of  sawdust  she  sat  down  and  ate 
and  ate  and  ate,  until  she  was  full.  The  next  day  she  surprised 
her  master  by  laying  a  wooden  egg.  Well,  if  the  old  hen  could 
eat  sawdust,  why  couldn’t  they.  They  did  not  want  to  lay  any 
wooden  eggs  but  they  were  hungry  and  wanted  to  eat  something 
to  satisfy  their  hunger,  so  they  went  behind  the  pile  of  sawdust 
and  sat  down  and  ate  and  ate,  until  their  little  stomachs  were 
full.  Then,  they  got  thirsty  so  they  ran  down  to  the  creek  to 
drink.  In  a  few  minutes  their  little  stomachs  swelled  up  like 
toy  balloons.  They  could  hardly  walk  so  they  went  to  sleep. 
When  they  awoke  it  was  morning.  They  were  so  weak  and  tired 
they  had  difficulty  in  walking. 

Standing  before  the  saw  mill,  they  noticed  the  big  saw  and 
thought  of  the  thousands  of  fine  pine  trees  that  had  been  cut 
into  timber  to  build  houses  for  the  people.  They  shuddered  when 
they  looked  at  the  big  steel  blade  that  cut  the  logs  into  timber. 
They  were  glad  the  owner  of  the  saw  mill  was  not  around  as 
he  might  have  cut  off  their  heads  and  eaten  them  if  he  had  been 
there.  They  decided  then  and  there  to  go  home.  They  hurried 
off  of  the  property  and  started  to  walk  along  the  highway  in 
single  file  toward  home.  As  they  rounded  the  bend  in  the  road, 
they  came  face  to  face  with  three  young  boys.  In  an  instant 
each  boy  grabbed  a  rooster  and  held  him  tightly  in  his  arms. 
It  all  happened  so  quickly  they  could  not  fight  back.  The  boys  ran 
down  the  road  to  the  village  butcher  with  their  birds  and  sold 
Topsy,  Fatty  and  Shorty  to  the  butcher.  He  gladly  bought  the 
birds  from  the  boys. 

As  the  butcher  was  counting  out  his  money  to  pay  the  boys, 
Big  John  entered  the  shop  with  his  son.  Looking  at  the  roosters, 
Big  John  said  to  the  butcher,  “These  roosters  belong  to  me. 
Where  did  you  get  them.”  The  butcher  explained  to  Big  John 
that  he  just  bought  the  roosters  from  the  three  boys  standing 
before  him.  Big  John  told  the  butcher  the  three  roosters  left 
his  farm  on  the  Wednesday  before  and  had  not  returned.  Then 
he  asked  the  boys  where  they  got  the  birds.  The  boys  told  Big 
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John  they  caught  the  birds  while  walking  along  the  road  just 
outside  of  the  village,  and  brought  them  to  the  butcher  to  sell. 
When  questioned  further  by  Big  John,  the  boys  told  him  they 
had  run  away  from  home  and  had  been  gone  for  three  days  and 
they  were  tired  and  homesick  and  wanted  to  go  home.  When  Big 
John  heard  their  story,  he  gave  them  each  two  dollars  to  pay  their 
fare  home  and  made  them  promise  not  to  run  away  from  home 
again. 

Big  John  laughed,  and  put  the  birds  in  a  crate  on  his  truck. 
As  he  put  the  roosters  in  the  crate,  he  looked  at  the  roosters  and 
they  looked  at  him.  Topsy,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  said,  4 ‘Pop, 
let’s  all  go  home  together.  Never  again  will  we  run  away  from 
home.” 

When  Big  John  was  ready  to  leave  he  shook  hands  with 
the  three  boys  and  said.  “Swaggering  knights,  like  chickens 
come  home  to  roost.”  He  closed  the  door  and  got  in  his  truck 
and  drove  off . 

It  was  a  lucky  thing  that  Big  John  entered  the  butcher  shop 
when  he  did,  otherwise,  the  butcher  might  have  sold  the  roosters 
as  fresh  dressed  chicken  the  following  day.  He  not  only  saved 
the  lives  of  the  three  roosters  but  helped  the  three  boys  to  get 
back  home. 

You  can  bet  the  roosters  were  glad  to  get  back  to  the  farm 
where  they  could  run  and  play  and  eat  and  sleep  whenever  they 
wished. 

Whenever  Big  John  hears  about  young  boys  running  away 
from  home,  he  always  tells  them  the  story  of  the  three  roosters 
that  ran  away  from  home  to  see  the  world  and  how  they  came 
home  to  roost. 

The  old  saying,  that  swaggering  knights,  like  chickens  come 
home  to  roost  is  true.  We  never  realize  how  much  we  love  our 
home  until  we  are  far  away  from  home.  The  valley  looks  good 
from  the  hill  top;  distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  view  but 
there  is  no  place  like  home  sweet  home  and  like  the  chickens  we 
are  glad  to  come  home  to  roost. 
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“The  House  of  Pierre  Croissant:  An  Honor  and  Credit  to  the 
Community ” 

This  quotation  was  engraved  upon  a  plate  attached  to 
the  front  door  on  the  home  of  one  of  our  distinguished  ancestors, 
who  lived  many  years  ago  in  Paris,  France. 

Pierre  was  a  Nobleman  but  he  was  a  humble  and  courageous 
man.  He  recognized  the  prestige  that  goes  with  honest  effort, 
especially  when  that  effort  is  directed  to  improve  and  benefit 
his  fellowmen.  Through  the  years  this  spirit  of  service  has  so 
impressed  itself  upon  the  lives  of  this  great  family  that  it  has 
become  a  symbol  of  family  integrity. 

Pierre  Croissant  walked  the  streets  of  his  beloved  City  of 
Paris  with  pride  because  he  was  born  and  lived  there.  So  had 
his  father  and  grandfather  before  him.  In  the  years  that  followed, 
the  children  and  the  descendants  recognized  this  fact.  Their 
neighbors  and  friends  looked  upon  the  family  as  one  of  the 
great  and  noble  families  of  the  City. 

Many  tales  of  adventure  have  been  handed  down  to  us 
about  the  Croissant  family.  It  has  been  raised  to  a  position 
of  prominence.  It  has  been  my  good  fortune  after  thirty  years 
of  research  to  have  collected  some  of  these  tales  of  adventure. 

I  will  relate  some  of  them  as  time  passes.  Let  us  hope  the 
descendants  will  enjoy  and  profit  by  them. 


Martin  Croissant. 
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This  story  book  is  dedicated  to  Everett  Albert  Croissant  of 
Paramount,  California.  Everett  Albert  Croissant  was  born  on 
June  20,  1910  at  Lahoma,  Olda. 

Everett  is  the  son  of  Albert  William  Croissant  and  his  wife 
Anne,  nee,  Zaiger  of  Fairbury,  Nebr. 

Everett  married  first,  Barbara  Ellen  Van  Dyke  on  July  12, 
1946  at  Newton,  Kansas  and  later  married  Mrs.  Eva  Patterson, 
nee  Shepherd  on  November  12,  1956  at  Hamilton,  Kansas.  He  has 
two  brothers,  George  John  Croissant  of  Pratt,  Kansas  and  Ken¬ 
neth  Curtis  Croissant  of  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Everett  is  the  grandson  of  Henry  Croissant  and  his  wife, 
Anna  Elizabeth,  nee  Portage  of  Humboldt,  Iowa.  Everett  is  the 
great  grandson  of  Jacob  Phillip  Croissant  and  his  wife,  Anna 
Margaret,  nee  Kuhn  of  Troy  Grove,  Illinois.  Jacob  Phillip  Crois¬ 
sant  was  born  on  Feb.  12,  1816  at  Edenkoben,  Germany.  The 
ancestors  of  Martin  Croissant  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  came  from  the 
same  place. 

Everett  graduated  from  High  School  in  1928.  After  gradua¬ 
tion  he  worked  on  the  local  Newspaper  and  then  enrolled  at  the 
University  of  Nebraska  in  1930  to  study  journalism.  In  October 
1931  he  enlisted  in  the  United  States  Army  for  service  in  the 
Philippines.  As  a  member  of  the  31st  Infantry  in  Manila,  he  was 
sent  to  Shanghai,  China,  with  that  regiment  to  protect  American 
property  when  the  Japanese  attacked  the  City  in  February,  1932. 
He  contracted  pneumonia  in  April  1932  and  after  recovery  in 
May,  was  sent  back  to  Manila  to  recuperate. 

He  was  transferred  from  Infantry  to  the  Detached  Enlisted 
Men’s  List  for  clerical  duty  in  the  Adjutant  General’s  Office  in 
June  1932  and  then  to  the  Office  of  Chief  of  Staff  for  Intelligence, 
G-2  in  1938,  where  he  worked,  until  being  offered  a  civilian  posi¬ 
tion  as  Chief  Clerk  of  Personnel  Branch,  Dept.,  Quartermaster’s 
Office,  same  Headquarters.  He  was  discharged  for  convenience  of 
the  Government  in  May  1941. 

As  Chief  Clerk,  Personnel  Branch,  he  was  imprisoned  in 
Santo  Tomas  Internment  Camp,  Manila,  with  over  three  thousand 
other  American  and  British  subjects  when  the  Japanese  Army 
overran  the  Philippines  and  captured  Manila,  on  January  2,  1942. 

He  was  transferred  to  Los  Banos  Internment  Camp  about  60 
kilometers  from  Manila,  in  May  1943,  where  he  remained  until 
the  Camp  was  liberated  by  the  111th  Airborne  Division,  on  Feb. 
22, 1945.  His  experience  as  a  prisoner  of  the  Japanese  was  undis¬ 
tinguished,  aside  from  the  usual  hazards  of  ill  treatment  and  mal¬ 
nutrition,  and  the  acquisition  of  a  very  severe  case  of  amoebic 
dysentary,  from  which  he  recovered  after  his  return  to  the  United 
States. 
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On  his  return  to  the  United  States,  he  accepted  a  position  as 
a  Training  Officer  with  the  Veterans’  Administration  Regional 
Office  in  Wichita,  Kansas  in  October  1945.  He  served  as  Adminis¬ 
trative  Assistant  to  the  Chief  of  Training  in  that  office  during 
1946  and  1947.  Later  he  was  a  Field  Representative  with  the 
Kansas  State  Office  of  Veterans’  Affairs  in  August,  1947.  He 
purchased  a  farm  at  Yates  Center,  Kansas  in  April  1948  and 
farmed  there  until  October  1955  when  he  left  the  farm  to  take  a 
job  with  Montgomery  Ward  and  Company  at  Fairbury,  Nebraska. 

In  November  1956  he  moved  to  California,  where  he  worked 
for  the  Chrysler  Corporation  in  Quality  Control  section.  In  May 
1958  he  accepted  a  position  with  the  Downey  City  School  District 
and  at  the  present  time,  1964  is  employed  as  Stockman  in 
Curriculum  Library. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  say  a  few  kind  words  about  Everett  Albert 
Croissant.  He  has  served  his  country  well.  I  am  proud  to  salute 
him  for  his  courageous  and  noble  efforts  while  he  served  in  the 
Army  of  the  Finite  d  States.  He  is  one  of  the  NOBLES  OF  THE 
GREAT  OF  THE  CROISSANT  FAMILY. 

I  dedicate  these  few  lines  to  Everett  Albert  Croissant. 

IF  YOU  WOULD  BE  GREAT 

He  climbs  alone,  who  would  be  great : 

That’s  life,— -that’s  fate, — 

Up  the  ladder  rung  by  rung, 

He  climbs  alone,  to  see  the  Sun. 

Though  storm  and  wind  are  hard  to  bear ; 

And  sweat  and  tears  may  mar  the  way ; 

Don’t  be  a  slacker,  never  quit,— 

You’re  bound  to  win  if  you  only  stick. 

For  naught,  a  fighting  heart  will  gain, — in  strength, — 

When  filled  with  love  and  faith  and  courage, — 

The  attributes  of  the  great; 

Unscarred  and  unfraid,  he  climbs  to  the  top-most  rung, — 

And  there,  alone  with  God, — he  greets  the  Sun. 

Martin  Croissant,  Esq., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Copyright 
Martin  Croissant,  Esq. 
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It’s  the  Serpent’s  Fangs  of  Your  Trusted  Friend  That  Pierce  the  Heart 
and  Turn  Love  Into  Hate. 

Gustave  was  King  of  Northland,  one  of  the  great  kingdoms 
of  Europe.  Prince  David  was  his  first  born  son  and  heir  to  the 
throne.  His  brother,  Etheldon  was  next  in  line  to  succeed  to 
the  throne.  King  Gustave  died  in  1098.  At  the  time  of  his  death, 
Prince  David  was  away  from  home  on  a  crusade  to  the  Holyland. 
Two  years  later  when  Prince  David  returned  home,  he  discovered 
that  his  brother,  Etheldon  had  claimed  and  ascended  the  throne 
of  Northland.  Prince  David  when  he  arrived  home  was  greeted 
warmly  by  the  people  of  Northland  and  great  joy  prevailed 
throughout  the  Kingdom.  Plowever,  to  his  surprise,  Prince  David 
was  arrested  a  few  days  later  and  cast  into  prison  by  the  King. 
When  arrested,  Prince  David  demanded  an  explanation  for  his 
arrest  but  received  no  reply  from  the  King.  No  public  charges 
were  preferred  against  him  and  no  hearing  was  ever  held  in  his 
behalf.  Few  people  knew  what  had  become  of  the  Prince.  Many 
of  his  supporters  were  secretly  waylaid  and  sent  to  prison  or 
killed.  Within  a  few  months  there  were  very  few  knights  of  the 
crusade  left  in  the  Kingdom.  Most  of  them  had  been  jailed,  fled 
the  country  or  killed.  Within  a  year,  none  were  left.  Prince 
David  remained  in  prison  and  was  soon  forgotten  by  the  people 
of  Northland. 

When  Prince  David  was  a  young  lad  of  ten,  his  father,  King 
Gustave  appointed  Sir  John  Hillyard,  High  Sheriff  of  the  King¬ 
dom.  As  such  he  was  placed  in  full  command  and  control  of  the 
prison.  He  ruled  with  an  iron  hand. 

Sir  John  was  one  of  the  trusted  followers  of  the  King.  As 
High  Sheriff,  Sir  John  lived  at  the  prison  which  was  located 
across  the  court  yard  from  the  palace  of  the  King. 

Sir  John  had  four  sons.  The  second  oldest,  Peter  was  the 
same  age  as  Prince  David.  They  grew  up  together  and  were  good 
friends.  They  attended  tournaments  together  and  played  to¬ 
gether.  They  became  knights  of  the  realm  at  the  same  time. 

When  Prince  David  left  on  his  crusade  to  the  Holyland,  Peter, 
however  did  not  accompany  Prince  David  but  remained  home  and 
became  his  father’s  assistant,  as  keeper  of  the  prison.  Etheldon 
also  remained  home  with  the  King.  Before  Prince  David  left  on 
his  crusade,  he  was  appointed  the  Ruling  Knight  and  had  full 
command  of  it. 

When  Prince  David  was  arrested  he  was  placed  in  solitary 
confinement  like  a  criminal.  This  cruel  Order  of  the  King  was 
strictly  enforced  and  the  Prince  was  not  permitted  to  see  or  talk 
with  anyone  except  his  jailer.  Even  his  meals  were  served  him 
by  his  jailer. 

One  night  the  jailer  was  taken  sick  and  died.  No  one  knew 
what  caused  his  death.  Peter  as  head  Keeper  of  the  prison  went 
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to  investigate  the  sudden  death  of  the  jailer.  When  he  arrived  at 
the  quarters  of  the  Prince,  he  came  face  to  face  with  Prince  David, 
his  former  friend.  He  bowed  and  knelt  before  Prince  David  and 
kissed  his  hand.  This  was  the  first  time  in  over  a  year  that  Prince 
David  saw  any  person  and  was  able  to  talk  to  him.  So  touched 
by  Peter’s  kind  act,  Prince  David  said,  “ Arise  my  friend  and 
comrade.  I  would  have  a  word  with  you.”  Prince  David  then 
spoke,  earnestly,  to  Peter  about  his  cruel  fate  and  how  he  was 
mistreated  by  his  brother,  now  King.  He  begged  Peter  to  help 
him  free  himself  from  the  barbarous  treatment  of  his  brother, 
King  Etheldon. 

Peter  was  so  impressed  by  the  words  spoken  by  Prince  David, 
he  agreed  to  take  the  Prince  to  his  private  quarters  in  the  prison 
and  hide  him  from  the  sight  of  the  King  and  his  followers  until 
such  time  as  Prince  David  could  recover  from  his  confinement  and 
regain  his  strength.  He  promised  to  help  the  Prince  organize  an 
army  of  his  followers  to  regain  the  throne. 

During  the  following  year,  Prince  David  was  permitted  to 
exercise  daily  to  recover  his  strength.  He  was  well  fed  and  treated 
with  great  consideration  by  Peter  and  those  who  loved  him.  Many 
of  the  former  followers  of  his  father,  King  Gustave,  rallied  to  his 
cause.  In  one  year  he  was  able  to  recruit  an  army  of  ten  thousand 
strong  and  hearty  men  who  would  fight  for  him  and  restore  him 
as  the  rightful  heir  to  the  throne. 

Now  it  was  the  custom  of  the  Kingdom  to  celebrate  the  birth¬ 
day  of  the  King  each  year,  by  a  great  banquet  and  tournament  of 
games.  People  from  all  over  the  Kingdom  came  to  participate 
and  witness  the  games.  In  the  evening,  a  great  banquet  was  held 
in  his  honor  at  which  time  prizes  were  awarded  to  the  winners 
of  the  games  held  during  the  day. 

The  day  of  celebration  finally  arrived  and  many  knights  with 
their  ladies  came  from  miles  around  to  witness  the  events. 

At  the  banquet,  feasting  and  wine  were  consumed  in  great 
quantities.  As  the  evening  was  drawing  to  a  close,  most  of  the 
knights  and  guests  were  filled  with  joy  and  wine.  They  failed  to 
notice  a  figure  of  a  knight  approach  the  door  of  the  banquet  hall 
and  enter.  There  stood  Prince  David  before  the  King.  Dressed 
as  a  crusader,  he  drew  his  sword  and  suddenly  cried  out,  “I  am 
Prince  David,  son  of  King  Gustave  and  heir  to  the  throne.  I  am 
here  to  defend  my  throne.  Let  him  who  denies  my  right  stand  up 
and  fight.”  King  Etheldon,  who  was  half  drunk  sat  up  in  amaze¬ 
ment  and  gazed  at  Prince  David.  He  looked  around  at  the  large 
number  of  the  followers  of  Prince  David  standing  in  the  doorway 
to  the  hall.  Fearful  of  his  life,  he  attempted  to  flee  from  the  hall. 
Sir  John,  the  High  Sheriff,  seeing  Prince  David  standing  before 
the  King  and  his  guests  with  drawn  sword  high  above  his  head, 
stepped  forward  and  said,  “By  what  right  do  you  enter  this  ban¬ 
quet  hall  and  question  the  authority  of  the  King”. 
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In  an  instant  all  of  the  knights  of  Prince  David  rushed  to  his 
side  and  surrounded  him.  With  drawn  swords  they  stood  there 
ready  to  fight  for  their  Prince. 

Surprised  and  overcome  by  such  a  sight,  Sir  John  was  cast 
aside,  leaving  Prince  David  standing  alone  before  the  King. 

Before  anyone  realized  it,  Peter  slipped  past  Prince  David 
and  rushed  at  King  Etheldon  as  he  attempted  to  flee  from  the  hall. 
In  a  mad  attempt  to  avenge  the  wrong,  Peter  leaped  forward  to 
kill  the  King.  In  a  flash  Prince  David  wheeled  around  and  knocked 
Peter’s  sword  from  his  hand,  as  he  attempted  to  plunge  it  into  the 
heart  of  King  Etheldon. 

Peter  stood  there  speechless  and  looked  at  the  Prince.  Re¬ 
covering  from  the  shock,  King  Etheldon  dropped  his  head  and 
slowly  walked  to  the  door  of  the  hall.  He  hesitated  a  minute 
when  he  reached  the  door  and  then  retraced  his  steps  to  the  spot 
where  Prince  David  stood.  Falling  to  his  knees  before  Prince 
David,  he  begged  forgiveness.  Looking  down  at  the  King,  Prince 
David  said,  “I  forgive  you.  Go  and  sin  no  more.”  The  King 
kissed  the  hand  of  Prince  David  and  then  slowly  walked  back  to 
the  door  of  the  hall,  wdiere  lie  bowed  and  went  out  into  the  dark¬ 
ness.  After  the  King  had  departed  from  the  banquet  hall,  Prince 
David  raised  his  sword  high  above  his  head  and  cried  out,  “Oh 
God,  Oh  God,  I  am  free”.  At  the  sound  of  the  voice  of  Prince 
David,  his  followers  surrounded  him  and  took  up  the  shout,  “Hail 
to  the  King,  Hail  to  the  King,  Long  live  King  David.” 

And  so  Prince  David  after  one  year’s  imprisonment  was 
freed  and  became  King  David  of  Northland,  and  lived  happily 
ever  after. 


A  Story  About  Trixie. 

One  Never  Loses  by  Doing  a  Good  Turn. 

This  is  a  story  about  Trixie,  one  of  the  most  gentle  dogs  that 
ever  lived.  Big  Bill  White’s  son,  Jackie  got  her  from  a  neighbor 
farmer  for  a  dollar.  The  best  dollar  he  ever  invested  for  a  dog. 
Part  collie,  she  was  nevertheless  a  mongrel  but  she  was  a  princess 
to  Bill’s  family.  She  was  faithful  and  true  to  the  last.  Every 
one  of  the  family  loved  her  and  she  loved  them.  She  showed  her 
love  and  affection  for  them  whenever  the  opportunity  arose. 
Trixie  loved  to  accompany  her  master  through  the  fields  to  the 
river  for  a  swim.  She  could  spot  a  bunnie  or  other  animal  in  a 
second.  What  fun  she  had  on  such  trips,  chasing  bunnies  and 
squirrels.  What  a  faithful  and  delightful  companion  to  have  by 
your  side  on  an  outing. 

Big  Bill  White  and  family  lived  on  a  253  acre  farm  just  south 
of  Gettysburg,  Pennsylvania.  In  a  valley  where  most  anything 
would  grow.  His  father  purchased  the  farm  in  the  year  1840,  and 
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constructed  a  small  but  comfortable  cottage  shortly  after  his 
marriage  that  year.  On  his  death,  Jackie  inherited  the  place. 
Jackie’s  family  consisting  of  his  wife  and  four  children,  made  it 
necessary  for  him  to  add  a  couple  of  additional  rooms  to  the  house 
to  give  the  children  more  room  as  they  were  growing  up  fast. 

When  his  father  purchased  the  farm  he  had  a  new  well  dug 
just  outside  of  the  kitchen  door,  a  few  feet  away,  so  it  would  be 
easier  to  carry  water  to  the  house  instead  of  carting  it  from  -the 
tine  spring  about  a  half  mile  away.  There  were  lots  of  bunnies 
and  squirrels  around  the  place  so  the  children  had  fun  chasing 
them  whenever  they  wished.  One  squirrel  named  Chippy  by  the 
children  would  tease  Trixie  by  stealing  some  of  her  food  at  meal 
time  just  before  she  ate.  When  Trixie  saw  a  squirrel  eating  her 
food,  she  would  chase  him  up  the  nearest  tree  and  then  go  back 
and  eat  her  meal.  On  this  particular  day,  Trixie  came  out  of  the 
kitchen  door  just  as  Chippy  scampered  off  with  a  big  piece  of 
bread  with  jam  on  it.  Chippy  had  a  sweet  tooth  and  he  could 
not  resist  the  temptation  to  take  part  of  Trixie’s  meal  whenever 
he  spotted  bread  and  jam.  At  the  sight  of  Chippy  with  a  piece 
of  bread  with  jam  in  his  mouth,  Trixie  dashed  after  him  in  full 
pursuit.  Chippy  rounded  the  tree  and  instead  of  climbing  up 
the  tree,  started  back  toward  the  house  with  Trixie  following  him 
a  short  distance  behind.  When  Chippy  reached  the  well,  he 
jumped  through  one  of  the  open  windows  of  the  little  structure 
that  was  built  above  the  top  wall  of  the  well  and  out  the  other  side 
into  the  woods,  beyond.  Trixie,  following  him,  misjudged  the 
distance  and  the  height  of  the  window  of  the  well,  leaped  through 
the  open  window  of  the  structure  but  failed  to  land  on  the  other 
side  of  the  window  sill.  She  slipped  down  into  the  deep  well 
below. 

Jackie,  who  was  returning  from  the  barn  across  the  road  saw 
the  accident  and  quickly  ran  to  the  well  to  see  what  could  be  done 
to  save  poor  Trixie.  Looking  down  into  the  well,  there  was  Trixie 
clutching  to  the  side  stones  of  the  well  with  her  head  just  above 
the  water  line.  Calling  two  of  his  men,  Jackie  lowered  the  bucket 
into  the  well  to  see  if  he  could  get  Trixie  to  crawl  into  the  water 
bucket  or  in  some  way  to  hold  on  to  it  so  he  could  raise  her  from 
her  watery  grave.  Failing  twice  to  do  this,  he  raised  the  bucket 
and  detached  it  from  the  rope  that  held  it  and  then  tied  it  to  an 
old  wooden  seat  of  a  kitchen  chair  that  was  laying  near  the  house. 
Lowering  the  seat  into  the  well,  he  tried  to  get  Trixie  to  climb 
on  to  the  seat.  The  first  time  Trixie  crawled  on  to  the  seat,  she 
fell  back  into  the  water.  Lowering  the  seat  slowly  until  it  was 
a  few  inches  below  the  water  level  of  the  well,  Trixie  finally 
crawled  on  to  the  seat  and  grabbed  the  rope  above  it  in  her  mouth. 
Slowly  and  gently  Jackie  raised  the  precious  weigiit  to  the  top 
of  the  well.  On  reaching  the  top,  Jackie  removed  Trixie  from  her 
seat  and  placed  her  in  a  blanket  and  took  her  to  the  kitchen  of 
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the  house  where  she  was  examined  to  see  if  she  was  injured.  On 
examination,  it  was  found  she  was  cut  about  the  head  when  she 
struck  the  side  of  the  well  on  her  descent  but  otherwise  uninjured 
except  for  fright.  In  a  week’s  time  Trixie  was  able  to  move 
around  but  she  never  chased  Chippy  after  that.  Whenever  food 
was  given  to  Chippy,  it  was  always  placed  in  a  separate  container 
far  away  from  the  kitchen  door  and  Trixie. 

Jackie,  when  he  tried  to  rescue  Trixie  from  the  well,  noticed 
as  he  flashed  his  strong  searchlight  around  the  well,  what  looked 
like  a  wooden  box  lying  at  the  bottom  of  the  well.  The  next  day, 
Jackie  with  two  of  his  men,  went  to  the  well  to  see  if  they  could 
recover  the  box.  Taking  the  bucket  off  of  the  well  rope,  he  at¬ 
tached  a  couple  of  grapling  hooks  to  the  end  of  the  rope  and 
then  lowered  them  to  the  bottom  of  the  well  and  fished  around  to 
see  if  he  could  attach  them  to  the  box.  At  first,  the  hooks  failed 
to  grasp  the  box  and  hold  it  until  it  was  raised  to  the  surface. 
After  several  attempts  to  recover  the  box  had  failed,  Jackie  de¬ 
termined  to  hire  a  diver  and  the  necessary  equipment  to  do  the 
job.  He  went  to  the  City  and  after  inquiring  around  he  located 
a  diver  who  agreed  to  do  the  job.  In  a  week,  a  diver  came  to  the 
farm  and  work  was  started  to  recover  the  box.  First  a  new 
pulley  and  rope  were  installed  so  the  diver  could  be  lowered 
safely  to  the  bottom  of  the  well.  The  well  was  not  very  wide  at 
the  bottom  as  the  diver  had  just  enough  room  to  turn  around. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  box  was  recovered  and  everybody 
was  happy.  When  the  box  was  opened  and  its  contents  examined, 
it  was  discovered  that  Jackie’s  father,  Bill  White,  during  the  civil 
war,  had  placed  all  of  his  gold  coins  and  other  valuables  in  the 
wooden  box  and  deposited  the  box  at  the  bottom  of  the  well  where 
no  one  but  himself  could  get  it.  It  seems,  that  Jackie’s  father, 
a  northener,  or  Yankee  as  he  was  called  by  the  southerners  or 
confederates,  realized  that  General  Lee  would  attempt  to  again 
invade  the  North  and  did  not  wish  to  lose  his  possessions  if  the 
General  was  successful.  His  father  became  scared  and  decided 
to  drop  the  sealed  box  of  gold  into  the  well  on  his  farm,  without 
telling  any  one  about  it.  He  believed  he  could  recover  his  box 
of  gold  after  the  war  was  over.  It  so  happened  that  he  died,  short- 
tly  thereafter,  so  no  one  knew  about  the  hidden  gold.  It  was  only 
discovered  when  Jackie  attempted  to  rescue  Trixie  from  the  well. 

The  battle  of  Gettysburg,  Pennsylvania,  was  fought  from 
July  first  to  the  third  in  the  year  1863.  General  Lee,  the  southern 
Commander  was  defeated  by  General  Meade,  who  succeeded  Gen¬ 
eral  Hooker,  the  northern  Commander,  and  the  Confederate  army 
then  began  to  lose  battle  after  battle  until  the  war  was  won  by  tlie 
Yankees.  If  it  had  not  been  for  Trixie  falling  into  the  well,  no 
one  would  have  discovered  the  box  at  the  bottom  of  the  well. 
Trixie  lived  to  be  an  old  dog  and  enjoyed  many  trips  around  the 
farm  but  she  never  went  near  the  well  again. 
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Swaggering  Knights  of  the  Barn  Yard. 

It  was  now  Fall;  the  season  of  the  year  that  all  the  young 
roosters  loved  the  best.  The  old  lady  birds  were  a  busy  lot.  They 
were  all  astir,  making  preparations  for  the  “  Coming  Out  Party’’ 
of  their  offspring.  Their  lovely  daughters  were  all  feathered  out 
and  already  eying  the  young  roosters  with  glee  just  the  way 
humans  do.  Their  red  combs  and  white  ear  lobes  shown  in  the 
bright  sunlight,  to  the  delight  of  their  mothers.  They  had  taught 
their  daughters  to  keep  clean  and  stay  beautiful  as  young  ladies 
should  do.  Why  shouldn’t  they  admire  these  lovely  creatures  of 
the  barn  yard?  What  a  brilliant  sight  to  behold?  The  young 
roosters  were  delighted  too.  They  would  stand  in  front  of  the 
hen  house,  and  watch  these  pretty  young  ladies  walk  proudly  out 
of  the  door  in  single  file  and  parade  around  the  barn  yard ;  their 
mammas  nodding  their  heads  in  approval  of  their  conduct,  sure 
in  the  belief  that  their  daughters  would  soon  capture  the  hearts 
of  those  swaggering  knights  of  the  barn  yard.  Topsy,  a  handsome 
one,  as  he  was  called,  by  Fatty  and  Shorty,  was  the  Prince  of  the 
Barn  Yard.  It  was  the  custom  of  the  lady  birds  to  gather  on  the 
left  side  of  the  barn  yard,  while  the  young  roosters  stood  on  the 
other  side.  Behind  them  stood  the  rest  of  the  old  roosters. 

Topsy  and  his  fellow  roosters  knew  that  the  time  of  the  com¬ 
ing  out  party  was  near  at  hand.  They  knew  a  gay  time  was  in 
store  for  everyone. 

All  the  wheat,  corn  and  oats  had  been  harvested  and  stored 
in  the  big  barn. 

Farmer  A1  had  cleaned  up  the  barn  yard  and  placed  corn 
stalks  around  the  barn  yard  with  the  ears  of  corn  still  on  them. 
When  all  outside  work  had  been  finished  the  lady  birds  of  the 
flock  would  gather  around  the  front  of  the  hen  house  and  start 
cackling  while  the  roosters  crowed  with  delight.  This  was  a  sure 
sign  that  the  party  would  soon  be  held. 

Finally  the  day  arrived.  It  was  a  bright  sunny  day.  Every 
one,  both  men  and  fowls  were  happy.  The  sun  shown  brightly 
ana  the  roosters  crowed  loudly  to  show  the  world  they  were  all 
delighted  to  be  alive  and  present. 

It  w^as  shortly  after  sunrise  that  the  whole  flock  was  up  and 
in  the  barn  yard.  The  lady  birds  walked  proudly  around  the  yard 
several  times.  The  roosters  stirred  by  such  a  lovely  sight,  threw 
out  their  chests  and  began  to  cackle  and  crow.  It  was  not  long 
before  the  whole  flock  joined  in  the  chorus.  At  the  height  of  the 
excitement,  Topsy  let  out  a  melodious  cry  and  made  a  wild  rush 
toward  Mary  Lou,  the  prettiest  young  lady  bird  in  the  barn  yard, 
in  an  effort  to  capture  her  and  escort  her  to  the  feed  trough  for 
her  breakfast.  He  crowed  with  great  delight  while  she  ate  her 
breakfast. 
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When  ithe  rest  of  the  young  roosters  saw  what  Topsy  had 
done,  they  too  made  a  wild  rush  to  grab  a  young  lady  bird  and 
escort  her  to  the  feeding  trough.  What  a  merry  gathering  of 
young  birds  to  see.  After  all  of  the  young  birds  had  eaten  their 
meal  the  mamma  birds  approached  the  feed  trough  to  consume 
the  rest  of  the  feed.  The  Master  of  the  Barn  Yard,  had  to  refill 
the  feed  trough  so  the  rest  of  the  flock  could  eat.  It  was  just 
about  the  time  when  the  flock  had  completed  their  breakfast  that 
the  fun  began. 

Topsy  as  he  gazed  around  the  barn  yard,  spied  a  young 
weasel  crouching  behind  one  of  the  corn  stalks  at  the  end  of  -the 
yard.  In  a  flash,  he  let  out  a  shrill  cry  to  warn  the  flock  that 
an  enemy  was  in  their  midst.  The  weasel  hearing  the  cry  made 
a  quick  dive  for  Mary  Lou,  as  she  walked  past  him,  unaware  of 
his  presence  in  the  barn  yard.  Luckily,  Skinny  Weasel  as  he  was 
called,  failed  in  his  attempt  to  grab  her  and  landed  in  front  of 
Topsy. 

Topsy  seeing  the  enemy  gave  another  wild  cry  for  help 
and  in  an  instant  Fatty  and  Shorty  were  at  his  side,  ready  for 
the  battle  that  followed.  All  of  the  other  roosters  rushed  to 
Topsy ’s  aid  and  soon  the  barn  yard  was  in  a  wild  uproar.  Skinny 
Weasel  was  surrounded  by  the  flock.  He  ran  first  one  way  and 
then  the  other  in  an  effort  to  escape.  He  grabbed  one  of  the 
pretty  young  birds  by  the  throat  and  knocked  her  down  as  he  tried 
to  escape  between  the  legs  of  a  big  rooster  who  blocked  his  pas¬ 
sage.  In  so  doing  he  was  stopped  by  the  other  roosters  that  were 
in  front  and  behind  him.  He  jumped  over  some  of  the  smaller 
roosters,  biting  and  fighting  as  he  ran.  He  was  so  fast  and  quick 
in  his  movements  that  the  roosters  could  not  hold  on  to  him.  As 
the  fight  progressed,  Skinny  Weasel  found  himself  in  the  middle 
of  a  circle  of  roosters.  First  Fatty  stepped  out  of  the  circle  and 
jumped  at  him  and  pecked  him  in  the  eyes  and  then  Shorty  fol¬ 
lowed  from  the  other  side  and  pecked  him  when  he  turned  around 
to  run  the  other  way. 

In  a  few  minutes,  poor  Skinny  Weasel  was  exhausted  and 
could  hardly  run.  At  last  Topsy  realizing  that  he  had  a  chance 
to  defeat  Skinny  Weasel,  made  a  quick  dive  for  Skinny  Weasel 
and  pecked  his  eyes  so  badly  that  he  could  not  see.  He  rolled  over 
from  one  side  to  the  other  to  escape  the  blows.  At  last  poor 
Skinny  Weasel  lay  motionless  on  the  ground.  At  the  sight  of 
the  weasel  laying  on  the  ground,  the  rest  of  the  roosters  gathered 
around  him  and  each  one  stepped  in  and  gave  him  a  peck  to  make 
sure  he  was  dead  and  could  fight  no  more. 

The  Master  of  the  Barn  Yard  appeared  upon  the  scene  just 
then,  and  picked  up  the  remains  of  the  weasel  and  carried  it  out 
of  the  barn  yard. 

The  fight  was  over  and  the  day  was  spent  and  every  one  was 
happy. 
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Night  closed  in  and  everything  was  quiet.  The  moon  rose 
over  the  barn  yard  and  peace  came  to  the  tired  flock  of  chickens. 

Farmer  Al,  as  he  walked  back  to  the  house,  with  his  good 
wife,  after  the  flock  had  quieted  down  and  things  became  normal, 
said,  ‘ ‘  Minnie,  do  you  know,  humans  could  learn  a  good  lesson 
from  the  chickens.  They  are  ]oyal  and  true  to  each  other.  The 
old  saying,  ‘Birds  of  a  feather  flock  together’,  is  true.  We 
humans  should  take  note  of  this  fine  characteristic  in  chickens  and 
should  be  loyal  and  stick  together.  ’  ’ 


Christmas  1964 . 


The  Hoodlum. 

A  hoodlum  is  a  fellow  who  has  sunk  below  the  dignity  of  man. 
He  uses  illegal  methods  to  gain  a  livelihood  and  becomes  a 
parasite  on  humanity.  He  feasts  at  the  table  of  the  rich  under  the 
guise  of  a  gentleman.  He  can  not  be  trusted.  He  sinks  deeper 
into  the  mire  of  society  and  finally  winds  up  in  jail  or  prison 
because  no  one  will  trust  him.  What  a  future  to  look  forward 
to.  His  mind  becomes  so  dull  and  befogged  he  knows  not  how 
low  he  has  sunk. 

These  are  the  fellows  who  prey  upon  society  without  permis¬ 
sion  of  the  public  authority.  It  is  time  that  Americans  awake  and 
remedy  this  deplorable  condition  before  it  is  too  late. 

So  here’s  a  Christmas  Greeting. 

May  Law  and  Order  prevail  in  these  United  States. 

May  the  New  Year  bring  peace  and  contentment  to  all  of  us. 

And  make  the  coming  year  one  that  America  can  be  proud  of. 

This  is  my  Christmas  Wish  to  you. 


The  Nobleman. 

Who  is  a  Nobleman?  Why,  any  man  can  become  a  Nobleman 
by  living  a  noble  life.  The  name  “Nobleman”  retains  its  lustre 
even  in  the  dark.  It  shines  forth  like  a  hidden  diamond  while  the 
world  passes  by.  The  world  judges  a  man  for  work  well  done. 

The  blue  robe  is  the  stamp  of  superiority.  The  purple,  one 
step  higher,  denotes,  “Nobility”.  It  is  the  apparel  that  distin¬ 
guishes  the  man  and  makes  him  sublime.  He  becomes  one  of  the 
Nobles  of  the  Great,  of  a  family,  of  a  State  or  of  a  Nation. 

Have  you  ever  examined  the  Roll  of  Honor  of  our  Country 
upon  which  are  engraved  the  names  of  our  Noblemen?  Why  not 
do  so?  Let  us  emulate  them  and  continue  to  make  our  Nation 
great  by  making  it  a  better  place  in  which  to  live. 
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My  Shadow  and  I. 

I:  Say  Shadow,  I  have  a  problem.  I  sent  a  message  to  a 
pretty  girl,  commending  her  splendid  work  and  she  never  an¬ 
swered  it.  What  shall  I  do? 

Shadow:  How  thoughtless  of  her  to  do  that.  I  am  sure  it 
was  an  oversight.  Well,  some  talented  women  act  that  way,  yon 
know. 

I :  Why  ? 

Shadow :  Because  they  are  women  and  claim  it  as  a  privilege. 
Most  women  are  more  or  less  tickle,  you  know,  and  do  not  reason 
things  out  like  men  do.  They  probably  would  laugh  at  you  if  you 
told  them  so. 

I:  Well  Shadow,  you  have  not  told  me  what  to  do? 

Shadow :  My  advice  is  to  write  the  pretty  girl  another  letter 
and  ask  her  if  she  is  sick  and  see  what  she  says.  Most  of  them 
can  give  you  a  satisfactory  answer.  They  like  to  be  cuddled  and 
overwhelmed  with  kindness  to  make  them  happy.  They  are  like 
pearls,  you  know.  They  need  a  certain  amount  of  loving  and  kind 
treatment  to  make  them  brilliant  and  dazzling. 

I:  Well  Shadow,  I  think  you  are  right.  I  will  follow  your 
advice.  It  might  be  that  her  modesty  forbids  her  to  accept  praise 
for  work  well  done ;  urges  her  to  give  generously  to  help  others 
without  reward.  What  a  worthy  example  to  follow. 

Shadow:  Tell  me,  how  did  you  discover  this  distinguished 
lady.  What  a  pleasure  to  meet  a  charming  and  intelligent  woman 
with  such  outstanding  talent. 

I:  Her  career  has  been  marked  by  acts  of  kindness.  Her 
frail  appearance  suggests  sensitivity  and  gentleness  held  in  bal¬ 
ance  by  diligent  work.  They  are  the  qualities  that  make  her  one 
of  the  NOBLES  OF  THE  GREAT  OF  THE  CROISSANT 
FAMILY.  Thanks  Shadow,  you  have  the  wisdom  of  a  sage. 


Don’t  Rock  the  Boot  When  in  Troubled  Water ,  But  Sit  Tight  and 
Out-Ride  the  Storm. 

Jack  and  Gill  and  Bill  were  the  children  of  Big  Bill  Horn. 
They  lived  in  Rochester  but  at  the  time  of  this  story,  were  spend¬ 
ing  their  summer  vacation  in  a  small  town  near  Lake  Erie.  It 
was  a  lovely  day.  They  decided  to  go  fishing  so  they  started  out 
for  the  Lake  and  had  not  been  in  their  boat  very  long,  before 
Jack,  the  oldest  of  the  three,  looking  at  the  sky,  noticed  some 
swift  menacing  clouds  traveling  northeastwardly.  They  looked 
like  a  troup  of  galloping  horses  dashing  into  battle;  a  hundred 
or  more  of  them  with  their  banners  flying  wildly  in  the  cold,  bitter 
wind  that  had  suddenly  arisen.  It  was  only  a  few  minutes  later 
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when  they  heard  rolling  thunder  in  the  distance.  What  a  stirring 
picture  to  behold.  Jack,  looking  at  the  approaching  storm,  said 
to  Bill,  “It  looks  like  a  bad  storm.  It  might  be  better  for  us 
to  drift  with  the  wind  and  see  if  we  can  reach  that  snug  little 
harbor  in  the  east,  than  to  row  against  these  big  waves.  We 
can  wait  there  until  the  storm  is  over.”  He  told  Bill  to  sit  with 
him  in  the  middle  of  the  boat  and  for  Gill  to  get  in  the  back  seat 
in  order  to  balance  the  boat  properly,  while  he  and  Bill  attempted 
to  row  in  the  direction  of  the  little  harbor. 

They  had  not  gone  very  far  before  the  storm  broke  over  their 
heads.  The  rain  came  down  in  a  roaring  torrent.  They  were 
about  forty  feet  from  shore  when  Jack  spotted  a  trunk  of  a  dead 
tree  riding  the  crest  of  a  ten  foot  wave  directly  behind  their  boat. 
In  another  minute  it  would  hit  them.  The  big  wave  broke  driving 
the  trunk  of  the  tree  with  great  force  against  the  rear  end  of 
their  boat.  It  drove  the  boat  forward  with  such  force  that  it 
landed  about  ten  feet  on  the  sandy  beach  just  ahead  of  them. 

After  he  had  recovered  from  the  shock,  Jack  jumped  out  of 
the  boat  on  to  the  beach.  At  his  feet  lay  a  wooden  box  tied  with 
a  heavy  rope.  Picking  up  the  box  he  carried  it  back  on  the  beach 
where  the  three  of  them  examined  it.  Opening  it  carefully,  they 
found  a  package  wrapped  in  brown  paper  with  several  news¬ 
papers.  Unwrapping  the  package  they  found  it  contained  three 
thousand  six  hundred  dollars  in  bills,  besides  a  short  note  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Kate  Horn.  It  had  been  written  five  vears  before.  To 
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their  amazement,  the  letter  was  from  Jack’s  grandfather,  Old 
Jack  Short,  who  had  lost  his  life  when  a  Lake  steamer  sank  in  a 
storm.  Old  Jack  stated  in  the  letter  that  he  was  afraid  the  steamer 
would  sink  and  if  he  lost  his  life,  the  contents  was  to  go  to  his 
grandchildren. 

He  hoped  that  some  day  some  one  would  find  the  box  and  give 
it  to  his  grandchildren.  Sure  enough,  young  Jack  was  a  lucky 
fellow  to  find  that  package.  The  waves  had  washed  the  box  upon 
the  beach  where  Jack  found  it.  When  Jack’s  parents  heard  the 
good  news,  Jack’s  father  told  them  the  whole  story  of  Old  Jack 
Short.  The  story  was  about  an  old  sailor  who  had  worked  with 
his  grandfather  many  years  ago.  It  seems  that  the  old  sailor  was 
fishing  one  day  in  a  small  rowboat  when  a  heavy  storm  arose. 
He  was  saved  from  drowning  by  following  the  advice  given  to 
him  by  a  buddy.  He  never  forgot  it.  The  advice  was:  “Don’t 
rock  the  boat  when  in  troubled  water  but  sit  tight  and  outride 
the  storm.”  He  followed  it  and  was  saved  to  sail  his  boat  another 
day. 
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He  Who  Holds  the  Rope  Controls  Its  Movements. 

The  man  who  holds  the  rope  controls  its  movements.  How 
is  that?  Have  you  ever  watched  a  dog  wag  his  tail?  How  it 
moves  up  and  down  and  makes  circles?  That  is  a  good  illustration 
of  control.  What  makes  it  act  that  way? 

Have  you  ever  seen  a  man  swinging  from  the  end  of  a  rope 
as  he  dropped  through  space  to  Eternity?  Yet,  in  that  short 
distance,  his  life  was  controlled  by  the  power  that  held  the  rope. 
What  a  tragic  and  moving  scene  to  behold. 

Have  you  ever  stopped  to  think  -that  all  things  are  held  by 
some  force  that  controls  them?  The  earth,  the  moon  and  stars 
are  held  in  their  courses  by  the  power  of  the  Almighty.  They 
obey  the  laws  of  nature.  Even  the  sun  moves  in  space  under  the 
control  of  the  Creator  of  all  things.  They  ride  the  Heavens  like 
the  Hods  of  old,  dressed  in  all  their  splendor  enjoying  the  endless 
days  of  pleasure  in  their  wild  rush  onward,— to  where? 

Though  the  seasons  change  and  the  days  may  become  dark 
and  dreary,  they  travel  like  prisoners  tied  to  the  end  of  that  rope. 
Onward  they  go,  under  the  control  of  the  power  that  holds  them 
captive.  Life  can  be  made  beautiful  or  sad  by  the  power  that 
controls  a  man  on  his  endless  journey  through  space.  To  be 
contented,  just  think  of  the  dog  that  wiggles  his  tail,  and  consider 
yourself  lucky  to  be  held  by  the  Grace  of  God,  in  a  state  of  content¬ 
ment  as  you  travel  on  your  way  to  a  happier  destiny. 


The  Poppies. 

The  charming  poppies;  see  how  they  grow.  They  look  like 
men  searching  for  their  mates.  Let’s  study  them  for  a  few  min- 
tues.  There’s  one  with  a  red  face,  blushing  at  the  chase.  He  looks 
like  a  man  who  has  just  been  rejected  by  a  lovely  woman  who 
knows  him  too  well.  Then,  there ’s  the  white  one ;  one  with  the 
pale  face.  He  looks  like  the  fellow  who  has  been  rebuffed  for  his 
rudeness.  Yes,  there  is  still  another;  one  with  the  pink  cheeks. 
He  looks  like  the  youngster  who  has  been  smiled  upon  by  a  pretty 
maiden,  after  he  has  stolen  a  kiss;  one  that  she  will  long  re¬ 
member. 

Soon  the  poppies  will  have  their  mates  and  all  'will  be  well. 
We  are  delighted  to  see  them  multiply  and  grow  during  the  long 
summer  days  ahead.  What  charming  poppies :  see  how  they  grow. 
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The  Pansy. 

The  Pansy;  What  a  cheerful  flower.  What  colorful  gowns 
she  displays  when  she  is  presented  to  a  friend.  She  never  dis¬ 
pleases  by  failing  to  exhibit  her  prettiest  colors  to  capture  the 
heart  of  the  lover. 

She  speaks  softly  to  tell  you  of  her  love  to  dress  well  and 
pleasingly.  Her  velvety  petals  shield  her  lovely  eyes  from  the 
unknown  intruder  who  seeks  to  steal  her  love. 

What  an  abundance  of  beauty  there  is  in  a  bed  of  pansies, 
with  their  wonderful  range  of  choice  colors  and  different  sizes. 
Can  you  pick  the  Prima  Donna  or  the  Ballerina  Dancer  from 
among  the  many  beauties  smiling  up  at  you?  You  pick  one  and 
the  others  gaze  longingly  at  you  to  be  chosen  for  your  love. 
Which  one  of  the  pansies  is  the  image  of  true  love!  You  fail  to 
choose  her  because  all  eyes  are  upon  you.  How  can  any  man 
choose  one  out  of  a  hundred  pretty  faces.  Thus  an  impossible 
situation  is  settled  satisfactorily  between  you  and  your  lovely 
pansies. 

What  a  splendid  illustration  of  sharing  your  love  with  all  of 
the  pretty  pansies.  You  love  them  all  and  they  return  your  affec¬ 
tion  with  their  smiles,  making  you  a  happy  man. 


Poor  Aunt  Susie. 

Mother  was  in  the  kitchen,  cooking  over  a  red  hot  fire,  when 
all  of  a  sudden,  our  Mary,  cried  with  a  gleeful  shout,  “Here  comes 
Betty  Lou  from  the  Highlands.”  She’s  the  rich  cousin  who  lives 
in  that  beautiful  house.  Mother,  with  a  touch  of  pity  scampered 
around  the  house,  picking  up  papers,  and  adjusting  the  chairs 
and  the  couch,  before  she  greeted  our  cousin  from  that  great,  big 
house. 

With  a  wave  of  her  hand  to  the  kiddies,  who  knew  that  old 
sign,  they  became  gentle,  little  children,  to  greet  their  cousin  from 
out  of  town.  Mother  with  one  short  command,  had  the  situation 
well  in  hand.  She  said  to  the  kiddies,  “Let  the  dog  out;  put  the 
cat  in  the  cellar  and  tell  Aunt  Susie  to  go  to  the  attic  until  our 
guest  gets  out. 

Poor  Aunt  Susie  has  no  money  or  friends  and  is  a  slave  to 
our  family.  Whenever  the  rich  folks  come  in,  she  goes  to  the 
attic  to  preserve  the  dignity  of  our  house. 

Yes,  Poor  Aunt  Susie;  she’s  loved  by  every  one  except  her 
own  kin  who  treat  her  like  a  servant  whenever  friends  come  in. 

Poor  Aunt  Susie  is  old  and  alone.  She’s  held  like  a  prisoner 
in  her  own  home. 

Yes,  there  are  many  Aunt  Susies  around  the  old  town,  so  wake 
up  dear  friends  and  don’t  let  them  down. 
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The  Petunia . 


The  petunia  is  a  flower  that  everybody  knows ; 

It’s  a  flower  you  see  wherever  you  go. 

It’s  a  horn  of  plenty  for  man  and  his  kind. 

What  a  prolific  flower!  What  lavish  shades  of  color  and 
shapes!  “The  fruit  of  the  Earth,  Ye  shall  have  with  you.”  How 
true!  Petunia,  Petunia,  how  grateful  we  are  for  you.  The  horn 
of  plenty  will  always  be  with  you.  What  an  abundance  of  wealth, 
you  can  hide  in  your  store  for  future  use.  The  bees  make  work 
more  pleasant  and  play  more  enjoyable.  While  the  bees  make 
honey,  men  make  money,  so  both  are  happy  each  day. 

Yes,  so  when  we  see  the  sweet  petunias,  we  can  sing,  “Sweet 
Annie  Rooney,”  and  go  merrily  on  our  way. 


The  Chest  of  Gold, 

The  so-called  Edict  of  Nantes  was  an  edict  signed  by  Henry 
the  Fourth  of  France  at  Nantes  in  the  Province  of  Brittany  on 
April  13,  1598.  It  was  finally  revoked  by  Louis,  The  Fourteenth 
of  France  on  Oct.  22,  1685.  The  Edict  of  Nantes  secured  to  the 
Huguenots  of  France  certain  civil  rights.  It  also  permitted  them 
to  worship  freely  according  to  their  religious  beliefs.  The  first 
fifty  years  after  the  signing  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  was  regarded 
as  the  period  of  greatest  material  and  intellectual  development  of 
the  Huguenots. 

The  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  by  Louis,  The  Four¬ 
teenth,  suppressed  the  right  to  worship  freely  and  deprived  them 
of  their  civil  rights  as  well.  By  revoking  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  he 
took  the  last  step  in  an  attempt  to  destroy  the  Reformed  Religion 
of  France.  He  undertook  the  task  to  crush  out  'the  Huguenot 
religion  in  France.  They  were  persecuted  at  home  and  abroad. 
Thousands  fled  from  their  native  land,  destitute  of  all  their  world¬ 
ly  goods.  Thousands  fled  from  France  to  Holland,  Germany, 
Ireland  and  America.  Many  were  murdered  when  they  refused  to 
be  converted  and  tried  to  escape  from  France. 

Frederic  Croissant  and  some  of  his  family  were  only  a  few 
of  the  thousands  of  Huguenofts  who  first  lived  in  Paris,  France, 
and  later  went  to  Frederic  Fontaine  in  Province  of  Lorraine  in 
eastern  France.  So  many  Huguenots  were  leaving  France  that 
toward  the  end  of  the  period  between  1660  and  1685,  Louis,  The 
Fourteenth  became  alarmed  and  in  a  desperate  attempt  tried  to 
prevent  his  Huguenot  subjects  from  rendering  his  efforts  at 
“Conversion”  futile  by  escaping  to  foreign  countries  where  more 
tolerant  views  prevailed. 
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His  earliest  attempt  was  in  1682. 

Louis,  The  Fourteenth  reigned  as  King  of  France  from  1643 
to  1715. 

The  City  of  La  Rochelle  was  the  citadel  of  French  Protestant¬ 
ism  in  France. 

The  period  from  1660  to  1685  wras  the  most  critical  for  the 
Huguenots.  The  persecution  of  the  Huguenots  began  in  the  South 
of  France  where  Protestantism  was  strongest  and  swept  north 
gradually  until  it  finally  reached  Paris,  itself. 

As  the  movement  to  crush  out  the  Huguenots  swept  north¬ 
wardly  to  the  Province  of  Normandy,  Burgundy  and  finally  to 
Paris,  the  soldiers  of  the  King  treated  the  Huguenots  with  thou¬ 
sands  of  indignities  such  as  blowing  a  trumpet  in  the  ears  of  the 
Huguenots,  preventing  wdiole  families  from  sleeping,  so  that  either 
they  died  or  attempted  to  escape  to  foreign  lands.  The  official 
and  soldiers  of  the  armies  with  the  approval  of  the  “Intendan.t” 
(an  official  of  the  King)  and  the  police  converted  thousands  to  the 
faith  of  the  King.  Other  thousands  who  refused  to  be  converted 
were  murdered  and  died. 

One  proud  Huguenot  out  of  many  others,  who  refused  to  be 
converted,  a  courageous  leader  called  Samuel  De  Perchels,  and  his 
wife,  remained  true  to  his  own  faith  to  the  very  end. 

All  the  churches  of  the  Huguenot  villages  and  towns  were 
gradually  torn  down  and  destroyed  under  a  decree  of  Louis,  The 
Fourteenth.  The  rights  of  the  Huguenots  were  gradually  limited 
each  year  until  they  were  finally  denied.  Many  of  the  Huguenots 
accepted  conversion  so  they  would  not  starve  to  death  or  be  mur¬ 
dered.  At  Berne,  one  of  the  towns  where  many  Huguenots  lived 
there  were  more  than  20,000  conversions  of  Huguenots. 

In  many  villages  and  towns  when  word  was  received  that  the 
King’s  troops  were  approaching,  the  inhabitants  fled  leaving  their 
goods  behind  them.  They  were  glad  to  escape  with  their  lives. 
Some  fled  to  Spain,  Holland,  Luxenburg,  Germany,  England  and 
America.  Most  of  the  Huguenots  of  northern  France  travelled 
to  Lorraine  and  then  into  Rhine  Land  Valley. 

During  this  period  many  foreign  powers  of  Europe  invited 
the  refugees  to  take  refuge  among  their  fellow  countrymen.  Thou¬ 
sands  had  already  accepted  the  invitation  and  were  enjoying  the 
generous  hospitality  of  England,  Holland,  Germany  and  Switzer¬ 
land.  Toward  the  end  of  the  period  of  persecution  by  the 
“Dragonnades”  there  were  few  Huguenots  left  who  had  not  been 
converted  to  the  faith.  The  records  show  that  more  than  three 
hundred  thousand  persons  had  escaped  from  France.  The  largest 
number  fled  to  Holland.  England  was  next  and  was  called  the 
“City  of  Refuge”  by  many  of  those  who  ultimately  reached 
America.  The  flight  in  most  cases  was  taken  by  persons  who  knew 
little  if  anything  about  the  foreign  country  they  went  to  as  they 
did  not  select  the  location  of  their  refuge. 
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London  was  the  destination  of  most  of  the  refugees.  From 
Plymouth  and  Southampton  and  other  ports  in  England  they  soon 
made  their  way  to  the  capital  where  many  of  the  relatives  and 
friends  were  already  settled,  and  where  Protestant  church  had 
long  existed. 

There  was  also  a  French  colony  in  Bristol  in  England  where 
refugees  from  time  to  time  arrived  from  France. 

The  British  patent  rolls  or  lists  of  persons  of  foreign  birth, 
naturalized  by  royal  letters-patent,  contains  the  names  of  large 
numbers  of  French  protestants  who  actually  moved  to  America. 
A  number  of  them  however  waited  until  they  reached  America 
before  seeking  naturalization.  This  is  particularly  true  of  settlers 
in  New  York,  Virginia  and  South  Carolina. 

The  Huguenots  constituted  hut  a  small  minority  in  the  entire 
population  of  France  but  they  were  so  massed  in  certain  parts  of 
France  that  they  exerted  a  great  influence  in  the  state  that  could 
not  be  overlooked  by  the  King. 

The  Huguenots  were  numerous  in  Normandy,  Poitou  and 
Saintongc  and  Aunis  with  the  great  seaport  of  La  Rochelle  which 
was  composed  of  Protestants.  Many  settled  in  Bearn,  LTpper 
Guyenne,  Lower  Languedec  and  Geyenne.  Also  in  Nismes,  Milhau 
and  Castres  and  in  many  other  small  towns  and  cities  called 
“Hostage  Cities  of  the  Crown”. 

Most  of  them  were  in  Bordeaux,  Monpellier  and  Poiters. 
There  were  also,  “Royal  Free  Cities”  as  La  Rochelle,  Montau- 
ben,  Sainte-Foy,  Nismes  and  Uzes  where  the  Government  had  no 
garrison  of  troops. 

The  expenses  of  transportation  to  America  were  usually 
borne  by  the  Relief  Committee  in  London.  The  English  People’s 
Bounty  and  other  organizations  paid  for  the  passages  of  refugees 
to  America. 

Most  of  this  history  of  the  Huguenot  movement  in  France 
was  obtained  by  Martin  Croissant  from  an  old  history  of  the 
Huguenots  in  France. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  heartwarming  tales  about  the 
Croissant  family  is  that  of  Frederic  Croissant.  How  he  succeeded 
in  preventing  Louis,  The  Fourteenth  of  France  from  gaining 
possession  of  a  chest  of  gold  coin.  Frederic  Croissant  was  born 
in  Paris,  France.  His  early  life  was  spent  in  and  around  Paris. 
His  father  was  a  mason.  So  was  Frederic  Croissant.  He  was 
one  of  several  children.  He  became  deeply  interested  in  the 
Huguenot  cause  and  with  his  father,  followed  its  struggles  for 
religious  freedom.  During  the  early  years  of  his  life,  he  attended 
school  in  Paris  and  learned  all  about  the  history  of  his  time  and 
the  persecution  of  the  Huguenots  by  Louis,  The  Fourteenth  be¬ 
cause  they  demanded  the  right  to  worship  freely  according  to  their 
religious  beliefs. 
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When  Frederic  was  a  young  man  his  father  moved  his  family 
to  Frederic  Fontaine  in  the  province  of  Lorraine  near  the  Rhine 
Valley  country,  where  there  was  a  large  Huguenot  colony,  one 
of  the  largest  in  northern  France.  For  years  he  had  watched  the 
forces  of  Louis,  The  Fourteenth,  slowly  but  surely  moving  north¬ 
ward,  converting  the  Huguenots  or  driving  them  from  their  homes. 
Most  of  the  Huguenots  realized,  after  the  fall  of  the  great  City 
of  La  Rochelle,  their  largest  stronghold,  that  their  cause  was  a 
losing  one  and  it  was  only  a  question  of  time  before  they  would 
be  destroyed  or  driven  out  of  France,  unless  they  accepted  con¬ 
version  to  the  faith  of  the  King.  Realizing  this  fact,  Frederic 
Croissant  made  preparations  to  escape  to  Holland  as  the  forces 
of  the  King  moved  slowly  toward  his  town. 

One  day  while  standing  in  his  home,  he  conceived  the  idea  of 
selling  all  of  his  possessions  and  turning  most  of  his  assets  into 
gold  coin,  and  hiding  it  in  the  foundation  wall  of  his  home,  where 
it  might  be  safe  from  the  eyes  of  the  King’s  troops  and  every  one 
else.  He  thought  he  might  he  lucky  enough  to  hide  his  chest  of 
gold  coin  in  a  place  where  no  one  could  find  it.  If  he  could  hide 
his  gold  safely  during  this  struggle,  he  might  he  able  to  return 
some  day  and  recover  it  when  peace  was  restored  in  his  country. 
He  had  everything  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose  as  the  King’s  troops 
were  now  approaching  his  town.  He  had  to  decide  at  once. 

The  next  dav  he  removed  a  stone  from  the  foundation  wall  of 
•/ 

his  home.  The  stone  was  about  two  feet  wide  by  two  feet  long 
and  about  two  feet  high.  He  cut  the  stone  in  half,  making  two 
stones  of  the  same  size.  He  then  cut  a  square  hole  in  the  under¬ 
side  of  the  top  stone.  After  he  had  completed  this  part  of  the 
work,  he  cut  the  top  of  the  lower  stone  so  that  it  would  fit  smoothly 
into  the  hole  of  the  top  stone.  It  worked  like  two  toy  blocks,  one 
of  which  fitted  into  the  other.  He  then  made  a  chamber  in  the 
lower  stone  so  he  could  insert  the  chest  of  gold  coin  into  it.  It 
fitted  so  well,  a  person  looking  at  the  two  stones  would  take  them 
for  one  solid  stone. 

Placing  the  chest  of  gold  in  the  chamber,  he  sealed  the  two 
stones  together  and  replaced  the  .stone  in  the  foundation  wall  of  his 
home. 

When  he  had  completed  the  work  he  examined  the  wall  care¬ 
fully  and  was  satisfied  that  he  had  made  an  excellent  job  of  hiding 
the  chest  of  gold. 

Within  a  week  after  he  had  completed  the  work,  Frederic 
Croissant  and  his  family  were  on  their  journey  to  Holland  by 
wav  of  the  Rhine  Valiev  countrv.  No  one  knew  about  the  chest  of 
gold  except  his  one  son.  It  was  a  secret  that  might  have  to  be 
kept  for  years. 

Frederic  Croissant  lived  in  Holland  the  remainder  of  his 
life.  He  died  there  before  he  had  an  opportunity  to  revisit  his 
old  home  and  recover  the  chest  of  gold.  His  children  remained 
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in  Holland  for  many  years.  Some  of  his  descendants  eventually 
came  to  America.  Other  families  of  the  Croissants  returned  to 
Frederic  Fontaine  but  they  never  knew  of  the  hidden  chest  of 
gold  so  they  never  tried  to  recover  it. 

After  the  Huguenot  wars  were  ended  it  was  not  long  before 
the  first  war  of  the  revolution  in  France  followed.  France  was 
plagued  with  internal  strife  for  many  years.  Later,  Napoleon 
came  to  power  and  war  after  war  followed.  Frederic  Croissant 
had  two  children,  a  son  and  a  daughter  who  lived  and  died  in 
Holland.  Their  descendants,  I  am  told,  later  came  to  the  United 
States  and  settled  in  the  Town  of  Le  Ray  in  Jefferson  County, 
N.  Y.  where  quite  a  large  colony  of  French  families  had  settled. 
Some  of  the  families  besides  the  Croissant  family  were  the  Racine 
and  Grapotte  families.  Roth  had  intermarried  with  the  Croissant 
family.  A  book  which  contains  the  history  of  the  County  of 
Jefferson,  N.  Y.  may  be  found  in  the  State  Library  at  Albany, 
N.  Y.  It  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  development  of  the 
French  Colony  at  Le  Ray,  N.  Y. 

I  am  told  that  some  of  the  members  of  the  Croissant  family 
remained  in  France  during  the  Huguenot  wars  and  were  converted 
to  the  faith  of  the  King  and  were  given  grants  of  land  for  remain¬ 
ing  in  France. 

There  is  another  large  colony  of  Croissants  in  Bureau  County, 
Ill.  A  number  of  them  emigrated  to  the  United  States  with  the 
John  Hassler  family  that  settled  in  Hollowayville,  Bureau  County. 
Some  of  the  girls  in  the  Croissant  family  married  several  sons  of 
John  Hassler.  Their  descendants  still  live  in  and  around  Prince¬ 
ton,  Ill. 

The  Croissant  and  Hassler  families  arrived  in  the  Spring  of 
1839  at  New  Orleans,  La.  and  went  up  the  Mississippi  River  to 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  and  then  to  Belleville,  Ill.  where  John  Hassler 
became  sick  and  died.  The  rest  of  the  party  proceeded  to  Henne¬ 
pin,  Ill.  and  then  to  Hollowayville,  Ill.  That  small  town  was 
known  in  those  days  as  Halltown,  Ill.  The  Hassler  family  pur¬ 
chased  1800  acres  of  land  for  $4000  from  John  Hall,  and  built  a 
home  in  Selby  township  in  Bureau  County.  Carl  Hassler,  one  of 
the  sons  of  John  Hassler  gave  two  acres  of  land  to  the  newly 
organized  St.  John’s  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  so  that  it  could 
build  a  new  church  and  have  a  burial  ground  for  its  members.  It 
is  known  as  the  Church  on  the  Hill  to  this  day  (1964). 

There  are  several  other  branches  of  the  Croissant  family 
located  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  One  is  located  in  Jeffer¬ 
son  County,  N.  Y.  Another  is  located  at  Albany,  N.  Y.  and  still 
another  is  located  at  Greeley,  Colo.  This  branch  of  the  Croissant 
family  first  went  to  Ukraine  in  southern  Russia.  Later  some  of 
the  family  emigrated  around  the  year  1907  to  Greeley,  Colo,  where 
the  descendants  still  live.  At  this  time  (1964),  there  are  members 
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of  the  family  living  in  most  of  the  States  of  the  Union  besides 
Canada  and  in  the  new  State  of  Alaska. 

The  cruel  reign  of  Louis,  The  Fourteenth  is  now  history. 
The  story  of  the  Huguenots  of  France  is  still  the  bright  star  in 
the  history  of  the  Croissant  family. 

All  traces  of  the  chest  of  gold  coin  have  been  lost  or  forgotten 
by  most  of  the  few  persons  who  later,  knew  about  it.  Only  one  or 
two  are  still  living  who  recall  the  full  story  of  the  chest  of  gold. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  Louis,  The  Fourteenth  ever  knew  about  the 
hidden  chest  of  gold  or  gained  possession  of  it. 

It  remained  a  family  secret  all  of  these  years.  I  believe  the 
treasure  is  still  in  existence  and  will  be  found  some  day.  Like 
the  Old  Egyptian  Sphinx  it  is  still  with  us  as  evidence  of  a  great 
family  heirloom.  The  chest,  itself  was  made  by  Frederic  Crois¬ 
sant.  He  was  a  skilled  artisan  who  created  a  number  of  beautiful 
ornaments  for  his  home.  Some  are  still  in  possession  of  the 
descendants  of  the  family. 

I  consider  it  an  honor  and  privilege  to  record  this  tale  of  the 
hidden  chest  of  gold  as  I  am  one  of  the  very  few  who 
knew  the  true  facts  about  the  chest  of  gold  coin  hidden  by  Frederic 
Croissant,  one  of  the  Nobles  of  the  Great  of  the  Croissant  family. 

Dated,  March  2, 1964. 


Martin  Croissant, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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THE  NOBLES  OF  THE  GREAT  OF  THE  CROISSANT  FAMILY 
IN  THESE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 


MY  SHADOW  AND  I. 

I:  Shadow,  what  do  you  think  of  our  Country,  The  United 
States  of  America? 

Shadow:  Well,  this  is  an  age  of  greatness.  We  have  great 
and  noble  men ;  many  large  and  prosperous  corporations  and  other 
big  organizations  that  produce  large  quantities  of  merchandise 
for  our  citizens  and  the  rest  of  the  world.  We  also  have  a  large 
number  of  big,  selfish  men  who  feed  upon  the  public  for  their  own 
benefit. 

Let  us  examine  the  record  of  some  of  the  members  of  the 
Croissant  family  and  their  descendants  and  see  who  have  been 
faithful  and  true  to  their  Country  and  who  have  loved  their  fellow- 
men;  those  who  know  the  meaning  of  the  phrase,  “the  greatness 
of  Almighty  God  and  His  love  for  all  mankind.  ’  9 

Let  us  add  their  names  to  the  Roll  of  Honor  of  the  NOBLES 
OF  THE  GREAT  OF  THE  CROISSANT  FAMILY.  They  have 
served  their  Country,  ‘ 1  above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty, ’ 9  and 
have  helped  their  fellowmen  without  the  expectation  of  a  reward. 

The  following  names  have  been  enrolled  in  the  HALL  OF 
FAME  of  the  Nobles  of  the  Great  of  the  Croissant  family. 


Albert  Croissant,  residing  at  Pasadena,  Calif. 

Albert  Croissant  was  born  on  June  6,  1894  at  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

His  full  name  was  Albert  Henry  Croissant. 

He  died  on  April  2,  1961  at  Pasadena,  Calif. 

He  married  Kathleen  Arnoll,  born  on  Jan.  19,  1915  at  New 
York  City,  N.  Y.  >  ' 

Married  on  June  11,  1937  at  Pasadena,  Calif. 

He  was  a  veteran  of  World  War  I,  Enlisted  in  June  1918  at 
Los  Angeles,  Calif,  and  was  honorably  discharged  about  Feb. 
1919.  He  graduated  from  Denison  University,  Granville,  Ohio, 
Washington  University  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.  and  University  of  South¬ 
ern  California,  with  degree  of  A.  B.  in  1917. 

He  was  employed  as  a  professor  in  English  Department  of 
Occidental  College  from  1926  to  a  short  time  before  his  death  in 
1961. 

Mr.  Croissant  started  a  magazine  project  right  after  World 
War  II  and  continued  directing  it  up  to  the  time  of  his  death. 

Through  his  efforts  thousands  of  magazines  were  collected 
and  shipped  to  various  peoples  around  the  world. 
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Dr.  Charles  Augustus  Croissant,  residing  in  Worcester,  Mass. 

He  was  born  on  April  8,  1883  at  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Married  Carrie  Louise  Bender,  born  on  Sept.  8, 1888  at  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y. 

Married  on  July  18,  1908  at  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  Croissant  is  a  distinguished  physician  of  the  Eye,  Ear, 
Nose  and  Throat.  He  started  practice  in  Worcester,  Mass,  in 
1908.  Retired  in  1964.  He  resides  at  Worcester,  Mass.  (1965). 


Dewitt  Clinton  Croissant,  resides  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dewitt  Clinton  Croissant  was  born  on  Aug.  23,  1876  at  Evans¬ 
ton,  Ill.  He  died  on  Aug.  15, 1941  at  or  near  California,  St.  Mary’s 
County,  Md. 

He  married  Elizabeth  Esler  Troutman,  born  on  March  6, 
1872  at  Media,  Pa.  She  died  on  July  11,  1958  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

Married  on  June  16,  1903  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Croissant  died  at  his  home  in  the  country,  called  “  Kings¬ 
ton”  in  St.  Mary’s  County,  Md. 

Mr.  Croissant  was  a  graduate  of  Princeton  University  in  1899 
with  degree  of  A.  B.  He  was  a  professor  at  George  Washington 
University.  He  is  also  mentioned  in  Who’s  Who  in  America, 
1936-1937,  Vol.  19,  page  643. 

He  was  the  father  of  Dorothy  Romney,  nee  Croissant. 


Edward  Peter  Croissant,  residing  at  Evans  Mills,  X.  Y. 

Edward  Peter  Croissant,  born  on  May  4,  1835  at  Evans  Mills, 
X.  Y.,  died  on  Oct.  9,  1914  at  Evans  Mills,  N.  Y. 

Married  Jane  Mariah  Rotton,  born  on  March  1,  1851  at  Wad- 
dington,  X.  Y.,  died  on  Dec.  21,  1931  at  Evans  Mills,  X.  Y. 

Married  on  Xov.  11,  1872  at  Le  Raysville,  Jefferson  County, 
X.  Y. 

Edward  Croisant  (with  only  one  S  in  name)  was  a  private, 
age  25.  He  enlisted  on  Oct.  15, 1861  at  Elmira,  X.  Y.,  in  Civil  War. 
Mustered  in  by  Lieut.  Cooper  for  three  years.  Enrolled  at  Le  Ray, 
X.  Y.  on  Oct.  6,  1861.  He  joined  the  First  Regiment  of  Xew  York 
Light  Artillery  Volunteers,  commanded  by  Col.  Guilford  D.  Bailey. 
Was  a  member  of  Company  4  ‘  C  ”. 

This  information  is  from  the  Roll,  on  file  in  Adjutant  Gen¬ 
eral’s  Office  at  Albany,  X.  Y.  Vol.  VIII,  Pub.  1868,  page  12.  Book, 
q  r  973.7  n  261. 

Edward  re-enlisted  on  Aug.  29,  1863  at  Evans  Mills,  X.  Y.  in 
Company  “F”,  20  Regiment  Cavalry,  Xew  York  Volunteers. 
Regiment  known  as  McClellan’s.  Lewis  Croisant  was  also  a  mem- 
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ber  of  same  company.  See  Vol.  7,  page  564,  Book  No.  q  r  973.7 
n  261. 

Edward  Peter  Croissant  and  Lewis  Croissant  were  brothers. 
Edward  Peter  Croissant  was  the  father  of  George  Edward 
Croissant. 


Ellsworth  LaVerae  Croissant,  residing  at  Webster  Park,  Spring 
Valley,  Ill. 

He  was  born  on  July  3, 1923  at  Peru,  Ill.  He  was  not  married. 
He  was  a  First  Lieutenant  in  the  Air  Corps.  He  was  killed 
in  an  accident  while  flying  over  Arlington,  Ill.  on  Sept.  22,  1945. 
He  served  six  months  with  the  12th  Air  Force  overseas  in  Italy 
and  other  sections  of  the  War  Zone. 


Erwin  Louis  Croissant  of  Affton,  Mo. 

Erwin  Louis  Croissant  was  born  on  Dec.  12,  1904  at  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  He  died  at  his  home  on  Jan.  16,  1963.  He  was  the  grandson 
of  Frederick  Croissant  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  a  brother  of  Johanna 
Martin  Croissant  of  Albany,  N.  Y.  who  was  the  grandfather  of 
Martin  Croissant  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Erwin  married  Hilda  Praechter  on  June  8,  1929  at  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  He  was  a  member  of  Hope  United  Church  of  Christ  of  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  For  twenty-five  years  before  his  death  he  was  em¬ 
ployed  as  the  electrical  foreman  of  Anheuser  Busch  Inc.  in  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  (See  his  biography  in  “Once  upon  a  Time  Stories 
in  Book  III,  published  in  1963.) 


Everett  Albert  Croissant  of  Wichita,  Kans.  and  now,  (1965)  Para¬ 
mount,  Calif. 

Everett  was  born  on  June  20,  1910  at  Lehoma,  Okla. 

He  was  in  the  second  world  war  in  the  Philippines  at  the 
downfall  of  Bataan  peninsula  on  the  Island  of  Luzon,  opposite 
Manila  and  was  interned  by  the  Japanese  for  the  duration  of  the 
War.  On  March  8, 1945  Everett  was  freed  from  LosBanos  Intern¬ 
ment  Camp  on  the  Philippines.  He  is  now  a  retired  veteran  and 
lives  at  Paramount,  Calif. 

For  the  Biography  of  Mr.  Croissant  see  “Once  Upon  a  Time 
Stories”,  Book  No.  4,  published  in  1964. 
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Miss  Frances  Louise,  called  Louise  Croissant  of  Antwerp,  N.  Y. 

Born  on  July  31,  1882  at  Evans  Mills,  N.  Y. 

Died  on  March  3,  1963  at  Watertown,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Croissant  rendered  outstanding  service  in  collecting  and 
preserving  the  records  of  the  Croissant  family  of  Jefferson 
County,  N.  Y.  She  was  a  graduate  of  Seminary  at  Antwerp,  N.  Y. 
and  Oswego  Normal  School  in  1901.  She  taught  school  at  Antwerp 
High  School  for  three  years  and  later  was  employed  at  the  State 
Department  of  Education  at  Albany,  N.  Y.  until  she  retired  when 
she  moved  back  to  Antwerp,  N.  Y. 

Frederick  Croissant,  residing  in  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

He  was  born  on  Aug.  19,  1827  at  Edenkoben,  Germany.  Died 
on  March  24,  1918  at  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

He  married  Barbara  Herbert,  born  on  Dec.  16,  1840  at  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  Died  on  Feb.  12,  1884,  at  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Married  on  April  5,  1860  at  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Frederick  Croissant  was  in  the  Civil  War.  His  discharge 
papers  showed  he  was  a  member  of  Company  “K”,  5th  Regiment 
of  Cavalry,  Missouri  Volunteers,  commanded  by  Captain  John  C. 
Mohrstadt.  He  enrolled  on  Nov.  14,  1861  to  serve  three  years. 
He  was  honorably  discharged  on  Sept.  25,  1862  at  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Frederick  Eugene  Croissant,  residing  in  Antwerp,  N.  Y. 

Frederick  was  born  on  Jan.  7,  1850  at  Evans  Mills,  N.  Y. 
Died  on  Sept.  5,  1931  at  Watertown,  N.  Y. 

Married  to  Mary  Frances  Crave,  born  on  June  9,  1848  at 
Litchfield,  Herkimer  County,  N.  Y.  Died  on  Jan.  7,  1919  at 
Antwerp,  N.  Y. 

Married  on  Dec.  25, 1872  at  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Frederick  attended  Whitest-own  Seminary  (now  called  Whites- 
boro)  which  is  located  near  Utica,  N.  Y.,  and  Business  School  in 
Watertown,  N.  Y. 

In  1872,  he  began  work  for  the  old  Rome,  Watertown  and 
Ogdensburg  Railroad  at  Evans  Mills,  N.  Y.  as  a  telegraph  operator 
and  station  agent  and  continued  in  that  position  for  18  years. 
Later  he  went  into  the  coal,  wood  and  cement  business.  He  was 
supervisor  of  the  Town  of  La  Ray,  Jefferson  County,  in  which 
Evans  Mills  is  located  for  19  years  and  was  a  justice  of  the  peace 
for  about  9  years. 

In  1907,  he  moved  to  Antwerp,  N.  Y.  and  for  13  years  was 
manager  of  F.  N.  Baumert  and  Company,  cheese  manufacturers. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Masonic  lodge  in  Evans  Mills,  N.  Y., 
Indian  River  Grange,  Citizens  Club,  Board  of  Education  for  sev¬ 
eral  years. 

•/ 
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Geary  Oliver  Croissant,  residing  at  Albany,  N.  Y. 

He  was  bom  on  Nov.  30,  1921  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

He  married  Margaret  Eleanor  Meyer,  born  on  Oct.  26,  1917 
at  Watervliet,  N.  Y. 

Married  on  Jan.  10, 1947  at  Albany,  N.  Y. 

He  enlisted  and  was  sworn  in  to  the  service  on  April  16,  1943 
at  Utica,  N.  Y.  He  served  overseas  in  India,  arriving  at  Bombay, 
India  on  Jan.  20,  1944.  He  returned  to  New  York,  N.  Y.  on  Nov. 
24,  1945. 


George  Edward  Croissant  of  Arlington,  Mass. 

He  was  bom  on  July  2,  1873  at  Evans  Mills,  N.  Y.  Died  on 
Jan.  19,  1959  at  Brookline,  Mass.  Buried  at  Evans  Mills,  N.  Y. 

He  rendered  outstanding  service  in  collecting  and  preserving 
the  records  of  the  Croissant  family  of  Jefferson  County,  N.  Y.  In 
1903  George  started  work  for  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  R.  R.  Co., 
as  travelling  freight  and  passenger  agent.  He  became  commercial 
agent  for  the  company  with  offices  in  Boston,  Mass,  at  a  later  date. 


Mr.  George  Frank  Croissant,  known  as  G.  Frank  Croissant.  Re¬ 
sided  at  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla. 

He  was  born  on  July  12,  1887  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Died  on  Dec. 
5,  1956  at  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla. 

Mr.  Croissant  was  well-known  in  the  real  estate  field.  He 
developed  some  large  properties  in  Dearborn,  Mich.,  Markham,  Ill., 
Teaneck,  N.  J.,  and  the  Croissant  Park  at  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla. 
In  1926  he  published  a  book  called  “  Croissant”  which  contains  his 
biography.  A  copy  of  the  book,  was  filed  in  the  State  Library  at 
Albany,  N.  Y.  by  Martin  Croissant  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


George  William  Croisant,  residing  in  Muskogee,  Okla. 

George  William  Croisant,  born  on  Nov.  18,  1885  at  Mt.  Pleas¬ 
ant,  Ore.  Married  to  Gertrude  Casey,  born  on  Jan.  4,  1896  at 
Mt.  Vernon,  Ill. 

Married  on  July  26,  1915  at  Siloam  Springs,  Ark. 

George  William  Croisant  like  his  father,  John  Lewis  Croisant 
was  a  farmer  and  fruit  grower.  Later  he  entered  the  cotton  and 
fruit  business  with  his  father. 

He  celebrated  his  fiftieth  wedding  anniversary  on  July  26, 
1965  at  his  home  in  Muskogee,  Okla. 
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Henry  Lewis  Croissant  of  Lowville,  N.  Y. 

Henry  Lewis  Croissant,  born  on  March  27,  1837  at  Evans 
Mills,  N.  Y.  Died  on  April  14,  1901  at  Dolgeville,  N.  Y. 

Married  (1)  Rachel  A.  Rupp  rich  on  at  Lowville,  N.  Y. 

(2)  Nancy  Squires  on  at  Lowville,  N.  Y. 

Married  on 

Henry  Lewis  Croissant,  called  Lewis,  was  a  First  Lieutenant 
in  20  Regiment  (McClellan’s  Cavalry)  of  New  York  Volunteers 
in  Civil  War.  The  company  was  composed  of  men  raised  in  Coun¬ 
ties  of  Jefferson,  Lewis,  Lawrence,  Oswego,  Onondaga  and  Albany. 
Mustered  into  service  in  United  States,  on  Sept.  3,  to  Sept.  30, 
1863.  Mustered  out  of  service  on  July  31,  1865.  From  Adjutant 
General  Report,  Vol.  2,  1868.  Book  No.  r.  3539,  n  26,  a  Vol.  2, 
pages  88  and  90. 

Lewis  enlisted  as  private,  age  24,  joined  for  duty  and  enrolled 
on  July  20,  1863  at  Redwood,  N.  Y.  in  Company  “F”,  20  Regi¬ 
ment  Cavalry,  N.  Y.  Volunteers  for  three  years.  See  Report,  Vol. 
8,  page  12.  Book,  q  r.  973.7  n.  261. 

Lewis  is  buried  at  cemetery  at  Lowville,  N.  Y. 


John  Dempster  Croissant,  residing  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

John  Dempster  Croissant  was  born  on  May  6,  1846  at  Cape 
Vincent,  Jefferson  County,  N.  Y.  He  died  on  Feb.  12,  1906  at 
Washington,  D.  C. 

He  married  Sarah  Jane  Sands,  born  on  Jan.  14, 1846  at  Racine 
Co.,  Wis.  Sarah  died  on  Feb.  28,  1925  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

Married  on  Sept.  1,  1874  at  Raymond,  Racine  Co.,  Wis. 

John  Dempster  Croissant  studied  at  Theological  Seminary  at 
Evanston,  Ill.  from  1872  to  1876  and  was  ordained  a  Methodist 
minister.  He  also  dealt  in  Washington  real  estate  as  a  career. 

He  served  in  the  Civil  War  as  a  private  and  corporal  in  Com¬ 
pany  G,  39  Regiment,  Wisconsin  Volunteer  Infantry  from  May 
25,  1864  until  Sept.  22,  1864.  He  re-enlisted  Sept.  29,  1864  as  a 
private  in  Company  I,  61  New  York  Volunteer  Infantry  and  was 
wounded  near  Petersburg,  Va.  on  March  25,  1865.  The  wound 
resulted  in  the  loss  of  his  left  arm.  He  was  honorably  discharged 
June  8,  1865. 

Mrs.  John  D.  Croissant  was  a  member  of  the  Daughters  of 
the  American  Revolution  and  is  mentioned  in  Lineage  Book,  Vol. 
14,  page  86. 
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Mr.  Kenneth  Curtis  Croissant,  residing  in  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Kenneth  was  born  on  Jan.  17,  1920  at  Jansen,  Neb. 

He  enlisted  in  the  Naval  service  in  1939.  He  was  promoted 
to  sergeant  first  class.  Taught  radio  telegraph  etc.  He  served 
overseas  on  heavy  cruiser  and  carrier  and  was  in  the  battles  of 
Bougainville,  Midway  and  Tarawa  and  other  places  in  the  East. 
He  retired  from  the  Navy  in  1960. 


Levi  Randolph  Croissant,  residing  in  Seattle,  Wash. 

Levi  Randolph  Croissant  was  born  on  April  20,  1848  at  Lyme 
or  Three  Mile  Bay,  Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y. 

He  died  on  Dec.  24,  1917  at  Retail,  Wash.  He  lived  in  Seattle, 
Wash.  Married  Finetta  Hamor  who  was  born  on  Sept.  21,  1849 
at  Davenport,  Iowa.  She  died  on  Dec.  18,  1919  at  Seattle,  Wash. 

Married  on  Dec.  22,  1872  at  Fort  Howard,  Wis. 

He  was  a  Civil  War  Veteran.  He  enlisted  as  a  private  in 
Company  “A”,  5th  Reg.,  Wis.  Volunteer  Infantry.  He  was 
wounded  in  the  Battle  of  Wilderness.  Mustered  out  on  June  7, 
1865. 


Melvin  Louis  Croissant,  resides  at  802  Rolwes  St.,  Ferguson,  Mo. 

(35). 

Melvin  Louis  Croissant  was  born  on  March  5,  1900  at  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  He  married  Zora  Thelma  Crawford,  who  was  born  on 
May  1,  1905  at  Campbell,  Mo. 

Married  on  Nov.  30,  1927  at  Edwardsville,  Ill. 

On  May  19,  1917  Melvin  enlisted  in  the  U.  S.  Army  and  saw 
service  in  Rouen,  France;  Blackpool,  England;  Mens,  Mons  and 
Ypress,  France.  He  was  one  of  the  first  1,000  troops  to  arrive  in 
France  in  the  U.  S.  Medical  Corps,  Barnes  Hospital  Group  from 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  He  was  honorably  discharged  on  April  20,  1919. 

Melvin  enlisted  in  the  U.  S.  Navy  on  June  15,  1920.  He  was  a 
member  of  crew  of  U.  S.  Submarine,  “S-21”,  first  sub  to  cross 
the  Pacific  Ocean  on  its  own  power.  First  charting  of  underwater 
depths  and  currents,  in  China,  Philippines  and  Japan.  He  was 
honorably  discharged  on  June  6,  1924.  He  had  rank  of  Ch.  Petty 
Officer  Elect.  Sub  service. 

On  April  25,  1942  Melvin  enlisted  in  the  U.  S.  Army,  Corps 
of  Engineers  1st  Lt.,  330th  Engineers,  Company  “A” — 1943,  Com¬ 
pany  “B”,  Churchill,  Manitoba,  Calcutta,  India,  Burma.  He  re¬ 
ceived  three  citations.  Was  honorably  discharged  on  Feb.  12, 1945. 
After  his  discharge  from  the  Army  Melvin  was  employed  at  the 
Laclede  Gras  Company  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.  as  a  Sta.  Eng.  and  Opera¬ 
tor.  He  retired  on  March  1,  1965. 


In  June  1946  Melvin  conducted  his  own  Art  Studio,  doing 
painting  and  decorating  work  while  he  was  'attending  Art  Course 
with  Art  Institute,  Inc.  at  Minneapolis,  Minn.  He  graduated  in 
Dec.  1947.  Since  his  retirement  he  has  been  interested  in  Art 
with  his  wife,  who  is  also  an  artist.  They  have  travelled  in  many 
countries  during  the  last  few  years.  For  additional  information 
see  his  chart. 

He  has  assisted  Martin  Croissant  in  collecting  the  charts  of 
the  Croissant  family  in  East  St.  Louis,  Ill.  for  the  pedigree. 


Miss  Nathalia  Croissant  of  Greelev,  Colo. 
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Nathalia  Croissant  was  horn  on  April  19,  1907  at  Friedricks- 
feld,  Southern  Russia.  Nathalia  is  the  daughter  of  Peter  Crois¬ 
sant  and  his  wife,  Katherine  Croissant,  nee  Klein.  She  came  to 
the  United  States  with  her  parents  on  Dec.  11,  1907  and  settled 
in  Loveland,  Colo.  She  has  rendered  outstanding  service  in  col¬ 
lecting  and  preserving  the  records  of  her  family. 

She  lives  at  Greeley,  Colo.  (1965). 


Dr.  Raymond  Bender  Croissant,  residing  in  Lima,  Ohio. 

He  was  born  on  Jan.  26,  1911  at  Worcester,  Mass. 

He  married  Maria  Teresa  Lombardi,  born  on  Feb.  21,  1912  at 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Married  on  Dec.  9,  1936  at  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Dr.  Croissant  is  a  graduate  of  Halnemann  Medical  College 
of  Philadelphia,  Pa.  in  1937.  He  enlisted  in  the  Medical  Corps  of 
the  LT.  S.  Army  in  1938.  Later  he  accepted  a  position  with  the 
Lima  State  Hospital  at  Lima,  Ohio.  He  is  registered  in  the  Official 
Army  Register  for  year  1941. 


Richard  Edward  Croissant,  resides  at  Biloxi,  Miss. 

Richard  Edward  Croissant,  born  on  June  5,  1934  at  Medford, 
Mass.  Married  to  June  Brooks,  born  on  Jan.  15,  1941  at  Boston, 
Mass. 

Married  on  June  14,  1958  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  at  the  Base 
Chapel  at  Pease  Air  Force  Base. 

Richard  enlisted  in  the  U.  S.  A.  F.  for  four  years  on  Dec.  18, 
1953  at  Bangor,  Maine.  He  re-enlisted  for  six  years  on  Dec.  18, 
1957  at  Pease  A.  F.  B.  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  on  March  1,  1957 ; 
his  rank  was  Staff  Sergeant. 
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Robert  Seavey  Croissant,  resides  at  Searsport,  Me. 

Robert  Seavey  Croissant,  born  on  May  27,  1932  at  Medford, 
Mass.  Married  to  Margaret  Maxine  Gamble,  born  on  June  24, 
1932  at  Searsport,  Me. 

Married  on  Dec.  24,  1952  at  Searsport,  Me. 

Robert  graduated  from  University  of  Maine  in  class  of  1954 
with  degree  of  B.  S.  in  chemistry.  He  is  a  member  of  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  fraternity.  Dr.  Croissant  completed  his  internship 
in  June  1959  at  Tripler  Army  Hospital  at  Honolulu.  He  is  now 
at  Fort  Knox,  Ky.  He  received  his  degree  in  June  1958  with  cum 
laude  in  medicine. 


Victor  George  Croissant,  residing  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Victor  George  Croissant  was  born  on  June  3,  1874  at  Green 
Bay,  Wis.  He  died  on  Jan.  28,  1941  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

Victor  married  Ina  Blanche  Holbrook,  called  Blanche,  born 
on  Dec..  14,  1875  at  Lewisburg,  N.  Y.  She  died  on  March  3,  1960 
at  Bethesda,  Md. 

Married  on  Sept.  20,  1905  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Croissant,  was  a  graduate  of  Washington  University  with 
degree  of  LL.  B.  He  was  employed  by  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  from  1903  to  when  he  retired.  His  name  was  entered  in 
i ‘Who’s  Who  in  Government”.  1932  Ed.,  Vol.  II. 


James  Terry  Craig,  Sr.,  residing  in  Corpus  Christi,  Texas. 

He  was  born  on  Sept.  16,  1913  at  Corpus  Christi,  Texas. 
Married  Martha  Frances  Hammer,  born  on  July  20,  1913 
at  Newark,  N.  J. 

Married  on  June  14,  1938  at  Tomkins  Cove,  N.  Y. 

He  graduated  from  United  States  Military  Academy  at  West 
Point,  N.  Y.  and  commissioned  as  a  second  lieutenant  on  June 
14,  1938.  See  Record  in  Official  Armv  “Register”  for  the  vear 
1941. 


Mrs.  Hermina  Deutermann,  nee  Croissant,  of  Princeton,  HI.  and 

Fairmont,  Minn. 

Mrs.  Deutermann  was  born  on  June  8,  1872  at  Peru,  HI.  and 
died  on  Dec.  28,  1953  at  Fairmont,  Minn.  Buried  at  Holloway- 
ville,  Ill.  Mrs.  Deutermann  gave  much  of  her  time  and  talent  in 
making  the  pedigree  of  the  Croissant  family  a  success.  She  was 
an  authority  on  the  Croissant  and  Hassler  families  of  State  of 
Illinois. 
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Frank  Max  Eller,  residing  in  Muskogee,  Okla. 

Frank  Max  Eller,  born  on  Aug.  30,  1908  at  New  York  City, 
N.  Y. 

Frank  served  with  the  Howitzer  Company,  14  Infantry,  New 
York  State  Guard,  27  Division  from  Feb.  23,  1927  to  Nov.  22, 
1927.  He  then  enlisted  in  .the  U.  S.  Navy  on  Nov.  30, 1927  at  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y.  He  was  honorably  discharged  on  Dec.  18,  1931. 

Frank  then  enlisted  in  the  14th  Inf.,  N.  Y.  Guard  from  Feb. 
25,  1932  to  Feb.  24, 1933. 

On  July  10,  1942  Frank  enlisted  in  the  army  at  New  York, 
N.  Y.  He  was  sent  to  Fort  Dix,  N.  J.  Promoted  to  sergeant  on 
Oct.  18,  1944.  Was  honorably  discharged  on  Sept.  29,  1954  at 
Fort  Dix,  N.  J. 

Frank  married  Claire  Irean  Croisant,  who  was  born  on  Sept. 
2,  1918  at  Muskogee,  Okla. 

They  were  married  on  Sept.  9,  1944  at  Muskogee,  Okla.  They 
have  no  children  (1965). 

Kenneth  Roy  Giddings,  residing  in  Watertown,  N.  Y. 

Kenneth  Rov  Giddings,  born  on  Jan.  12,  1918  at  Pierrepont 
Manor,  N.  Y.  He  is  a  twin  brother  of  Katherine  Mabel  Giddings 
and  has  never  married.  He  entered  the  military  service  of  his 
country  in  the  early  months  of  World  War  II,  and  upon  comple¬ 
tion  of  his  training  he  was  shipped  to  North  Africa.  He  served 
there  and  in  the  Middle  East  until  the  end  of  the  war.  The  trials 
he  suffered  were  such  that  he  has  been  in  and  out  of  the  Veterans 
Hospitals  ever  since.  At  present  he  is  in  Veterans  Hospital  at 
Canandaigua,  N.  Y.  (Sept.  1,  1965.) 

Miss  Clara  Hassler,  residing  in  Spring  Valley,  Ill.  R.  F.  D. 

She  was  born  on  May  12,  1892  at  Arlington,  Ill. 

Miss  Hassler  is  a  Historian  of  the  Hassler  family.  She  has 
rendered  outstanding  service  in  collecting  and  preserving  the  rec¬ 
ords  of  the  Hassler  family  of  the  State  of  Illinois. 

Christian  Frederic  Kunzler,  residing  in  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Mary  Leah  Croissant,  born  on  April  3,  1870  at  Canfield,  Ohio. 
Died  on  July  24,  1964  at  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Married  Christian  Frederic  Kunzler,  born  on  Sept.  29,  1871 
at  Singen  Baden,  Karlsruhe,  Germany.  Died  on  May  16,  1960  at 
Lancaster,  Pa. 

Married  on  Aug.  8,  1897  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Kunzler  came  to  the  United  States  in  March  1894  from 
Hamburg,  Germany,  on  a  freighter  which  took  five  weeks  to  go 
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from  Europe  to  New  York.  He  lived  in  Brooklyn  until  1901  when 
he  moved  to  Lancaster,  Pa.  and  opened  a  meat  market.  He  be¬ 
came  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  in  1900  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

On  Jan.  1,  1921  he  incorporated  his  business  under  name  of 
Chris  Kunzler  Company.  The  company  is  still  operating  a  whole¬ 
sale  meat  packing  business  in  Lancaster,  Pa. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Masonic  Order,  being  a  32nd  degree 
Mason  and  an  Elk.  His  biography  with  his  picture  is  in  the  history 
of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  published  by  Lewis  Historical  Publishing  Co. 
of  New  York.  1924.  Yol.  3,  page  18. 

Charles  Thomas  Martin,  residing  in  LaSalle,  Ill. 

Charles  Thomas  Martin  was  born  on  Dec.  8,  1878  at  Lonacon- 
ing,  Ind.  Died  on  July  11,  1963  at  LaSalle,  Ill. 

Married  to  Anna  Salena  Glinger  who  was  born  on  Feb.  19, 
1883  at  LaSalle,  Ill. 

Married  on  May  28, 1908  at  Chicago,  Ill. 

;  This  tribute  is  paid  to  Charles  Thomas  (Rusty)  Martin  of 
LaSalle,  Ill.  because  he  was  a  good  and  kind  man.  The  Daily  News 
Tribune  of  LaSalle,  Ill.  in  its  issue  of  July  12,  1963  paid  a  tribute 
to  Rusty  for  his  many  kind  acts  shown  to  the  boys  who  went  away 
to  war.  Rusty  was  always  on  hand  to  give  out  cigarettes  or  candy 
or  hamburgers  to  the  boys  when  they  left  for  training  camps. 
Rusty  conducted  a  lunchroom  on  lower  Joliet  St.,  in  LaSalle,  Ill. 

Donald  Sallade  Ray,  residing  at  14  MacArthur  Road,  Baldwins- 
ville,  N.  Y.  in  1965. 

Donald  Sallade  Ray,  born  on  June  10,  1915  at  Newburg,  N.  Y. 
Married  to  Dorothy  Lauretta  Giddings,  born  on  March  21,  1912  at 
Pierrepont  Manor,  N.-Y.  . 

Married  on  July  1,  1939  at  Watertown,  N.  Y, 

Mr.  Ray  was  commissioned  as  Ensign  USNR  on  Jan.  26,  1944. 
Took  Oath  on  Feb.  29,  1944.  Reported  for  active  duty  on  March 
25,  1944.  Graduated  from  Indoctrination  School,  Princeton,  N.  J. 
and  served  aboard  U.  S.  S.  Wake  Island,  C.  Y.  E.  65  in  Okinawa 
campaign.  Promoted  to  Lt.  Jg.  1  Oct.  1945.  Ceased  active  duty 
6  March  1946.  Released  to  inactive  duty  9  ApriP  1946. 

Mr.  Ray  is  a  graduate  of  Norwood  High  School,  Norwood, 
N.  Y.  in  1931  and  was  Salutatorian.  Graduate  of  Clarkson  College 
of  Technology,  Potsdam,  N.  Y.  with  B.  S.  in  C.  E.  Cum  Laude,  in 
1935.  St.  Lawrence  University,  Canton,  N.  Y.  with  degree  M.  A. 
in  Ed.  1936.  Taught  Mathematics,  Mechanical  Drawing  at  Coey- 
mans  High  School,  Coeymans,  N.  Y.  in  1936  to  1940.  Became  prin¬ 
cipal  in  1946  of  Lake  George  School,  for  1946-47,  at  Lake  George, 
N.  Y.  He  resigned  as  principal  on  March  3,  1953  to  become  super¬ 
vising  principal  at  Croton  on  Hudson  in  1953. 
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Robert  Donald  Renken,  residing  in  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

He  was  born  on  Jan.  27,  1940  at  York,  Pa.  He  married  Susan 
Laura  Trampe,  born  on  July  8,  1941  at  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Married  on  Aug.  15,  1964  at  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Robert  Donald  Renken  is  a  Lieutenant  in  the  United  States 
Air  Force.  At  the  time  of  his  marriage  he  was  stationed  at  Minot 
Air  Force  Base,  at  Minot,  N.  D. 


Mrs.  Dorothy  Romney,  nee  Croissant,  residing  in  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Mrs.  Romney  was  born  on  Jan.  1,  1906  at  Washington,  D.  C. 
Married  to  Kenneth,  called  Kenn  Romney,  born  on  July  21,  1911 
at  Hamilton,  Montana.  He  was  killed  in  an  auto  accident  on  Long 
Island,  N.  Y.  on  Dec.  19,  1958  at  Mastic  Beach,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

Married  on  Nov.  10,  1953  at  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Romney  was  a  graduate  of  Washington  LTniversity, 
Washington,  D.  C.  in  class  of  1927.  She  is  a  Theatrical  Costume 
Designer.  She  has  done  a  lot  of  work  for  Charitable  Organiza¬ 
tions,  including  the  big  pageant  she  staged  for  Haddash  in  1954 
in  Waldorf-Astoria  in  New  York  City. 


Charles  Henry  Wolfe,  residing  in  Malone,  N.  Y. 

He  was  born  on  Nov.  14,  1918  at  Little  Falls,  N.  Y.  Married 
Virginia  Anne  Croissant,  born  on  March  30,  1920  at  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Married  on  May  29,  1941  at  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Charles  Henry  Wolfe,  Sr.  was  inducted  into  army  on  May  31, 
1943.  He  was  honorably  discharged  from  Fort  Sam  Houston, 
Texas  on  March  1,  1946. 

Mr.  Wolfe  is  now  (1965)  a  public  accountant  and  resides  at 
Malone,  N.  Y. 


Leslie  Anne  Wolfe  of  Malone,  N.  Y. 

Leslie  Anne  Wolfe,  born  on  Jan.  7,  1947  at  Malone,  N.  Y. 
She  is  a  talented  young  lady  and  has  been  an  outstanding  student 
in  the  High  School  at  Malone,  N.  Y.  She  graduated  in  June  of 
1965  and  is  now  a  freshman  in  West  Virginia  Wesleyan  College 
at  Buckhannon,  West  Virginia. 

Leslie  has  rendered  and  performed  splendid  work  in  collecting 
charts  for  pedigree  of  the  Croissant  family. 
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Charles  Henry  Wolfe,  Jr.,  of  Malone,  N.  Y. 

Charles  Henry  Wolfe,  Jr.  was  born  on  Jan.  29, 1954  at  Malone, 
N.  Y.  He  is  the  son  of  Charles  Henry  Wolfe,  Sr.,  of  Malone,  N.  Y. 
and  grandson  of  Martin  Croissant,  Esq.,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Charles  is  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman.  As  Socrates  might  have 
described  his  own  as  “One  of  the  Nobles  of  the  Great”,  let  us 
hope  Charles  may  apply  his  talent  for  the  benefit  of  all  mankind. 


I:  Shadow,  I  heartily  approve  your  selection  and  congratu¬ 
late  each  one  of  them  for  their  outstanding  work,  well  done, 
whether  in  private  business  or  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  We  can  be  proud  of  them.  I  take  pleasure 
in  bestowing  the  title  of  “Sir  Knight,  or  Lady”  upon  each  one 
of  them.  They  have  scattered  “Pearls  of  Wisdom”  among  their 
fellowmen.  May  the  blessings  of  the  Almighty  rest  upon  them. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Hated,  November  1, 1965. 

MARTIN  CROISSANT,  Director. 

The  Order  oe  the  Nobles  of  the  Great  of  the 
Croissant  Family  in  These  United  States 
of  America. 

(seal) 
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Topsy  Becomes  a  Daddy  and  a  Winner  of  the  Purple  Ribbon. 

The  Autumn  and  winter  passed  quickly.  There  was  little 
snow  or  cold  weather  that  winter.  Spring  came  in  due  time.  Mary 
Lou  was  in  love.  Topsy  was  her  proud  lover.  He  was  the  first 
up  in  the  morning  to  come  out  of  the  chicken  house  into  the  fresh 
air.  He  would  start  crowing  until  Mary  Lou  appeared  upon  the 
scene. 

Mary  Lou  was  a  pretty  bird.  Her  fine  white  feathers  sparkled 
in  the  sunlight.  She  knew  that  Topsy  loved  her.  They  would  stroll 
around  the  yard  together  while  the  rest  of  the  flock  looked  on. 
They  were  the  pride  and  joy  of  the  Master’s  wife  from  the  time 
they  were  baby  chicks. 
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She  was  pleased  with  the  tine  white  eggs  Mary  Lon  laid.  It 
was  shortly  after  the  first  of  June  when  the  Master’s  wife  noticed 
Mary  Lou  and  Topsy  coming  from  under  the  big  front  porch  of 
the  Master’s  home.  She  suspected  that  Mary  Lou  was  making  a 
nest  and  was  planning  to  raise  a  family.  Within  a  month  the 
Master’s  wife  was  surprised  to  see  Mary  Lou  appear  one  bright 
morning  with  ten  pretty  baby  chicks.  Seeing  the  little  ones,  the 
Master’s  wTife  took  the  brood  and  Mary  Lou  to  the  big  new  chicken 
house  and  placed  her  in  a  nice  clean  pen  where  she  could  raise 
her  family  without  any  danger  or  injury  to  them  until  the  little 
ones  were  old  enough  to  run  freely  around  the  farm. 

Fatty  and  Shorty  were  proud  of  Topsy ’s  family.  They  would 
stand  there  watching  them  for  hours  while  they  played. 

Mary  Lou  taught  her  chicks  to  walk  with  their  heads  held 
high  like  real  lady  birds.  She  trained  them  to  keep  clean  and  not 
to  run  in  the  mud  when  it  rained.  As  the  summer  advanced  Mary 
Lou  was  transferred  to  a  small  chicken  coop  outside  of  the  chicken 
house  for  the  rest  of  the  summer,  where  they  could  run  and  play 
in  the  sunlight  and  learn  to  care  for  themselves.  Later  Mary  Lou 
was  permitted  to  roam  around  the  farm  with  her  brood  during  the 
day.  She  would  always  return  with  her  family  to  the  chicken 
house  at  sundown.  The  summer  passed  quickly  and  the  young 
chicks  grew  to  be  pretty  birds  like  their  parents  by  the  time  fall 
arrived. 

One  day  late  in  October  as  Topsy,  Fatty  and  Shorty  stood  in 
front  of  the  chicken  house  Mary  Lou  and  her  brood  walked  by. 
Shortv  who  was  the  Prince  of  the  Barn  Yard,  said  to  Fattv,  “Do 
you  see  that  old  maid  over  there,  looking  at  us!  Well  if  she  was 
the  owner  of  this  farm  she  would  probably  have  sold  us  into 
slavery  long  ago.  Then  we  would  probably  have  been  sent  to  the 
Butcher  and  we  would  never  see  home  again.  It  is  nice  to  hold 
your  head  high  when  you  walk  past  her  to  make  her  jealous  and 
make  her  believe  that  you  do  not  see  her.  That  will  knock  her 
cold.  If  you  spoke  to  her  she  would  probably  fall  at  your  feet 
and  kiss  you.  Lady  birds  are  all  like  that  you  know.  They  are 
always  after  someone  they  can  not  get.” 

Shorty  looked  at  Topsy  and  said,  ‘  ‘  How  do  you  get  all  of  the 
prettiest  birds  of  the  barn  yard  to  run  after  you!”  Topsy  smiled 
and  said,  “When  you  want  to  capture  a  pretty  young  lady  bird, 
just  hold  your  head  high  and  cackle  at  her.  That  will  bring  her 
to  you  on  the  run.  Lady  birds  love  attention  and  if  you  cackle  at 
them,  they  will  fall  in  love  with  you  in  no  time.” 

It  was  late  summer  when  Fatty  noticed  one  of  Mary  Lou’s 
youngsters  cackling  and  singing  as  she  walked  by  him.  Looking 
at  Shorty,  Fatty  said,  “What  a  pretty  little  lady  bird  she  is.  She 
is  as  white  as  snow  and  as  pretty  as  a  picture.  Let’s  call  her  Snow 
Belle.”  That  is  how  Snow  Belle  got  her  name.  She  was  as  pretty 
as  one  of  the  snow  white  bells  that  hung  in  the  parlor  of  the 
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Master’s  home  at  Christmastime,  only  she  is  a  living  creature  and 
can  cackle  and  raise  her  head  high  and  puff  out  her  feathers  and 
spread  her  wings  in  such  a  way  as  to  charm  all  of  the  roosters 
that  watch  her,  as  she  strolls  dreamily  past  her  admirers,  thinking 
of  the  days  when  she  might  be  chosen  Queen  of  the  Barn  Yard. 
The  roosters  enjoyed  the  scene.  So  did  Snow  Belle.  She  loved 
to  be  admired  by  her  friends  and  relatives.  She  had  heard  from 
some  of  them  that  all  of  the  roosters  loved  her.  The  lady  birds  told 
her  that  every  one  loves  a  lover  and  she  was  in  love  with  life  and 
would  soon  select  a  lover  for  her  very  own. 

November  arrived  with  its  dark  and  dreary  days.  The  trees 
were  bare  and  the  Sun  hid  behind  the  clouds  most  of  the  time. 
Mary  Lou  heard  the  rest  of  the  flock  talking  about  the  State 
Poultry  Show  and  Fair  at  which  the  Master  of  the  Barn  Yard 
would  exhibit  some  of  his  poultry  stock  which  of  course  would 
include  some  of  his  young  birds  raised  during  the  past  year. 

It  was  rumored  that  “Snow  Belle”  and  her  brother,  “The 
Handsome  One”,  as  he  was  called,  were  to  be  displayed  this  year 
at  the  Fair,  that  was  held  after  the  holiday  season. 

Great  joy  and  commotion  were  aroused  when  the  news  arrived 
at  the  barn  yard  that  “Mary  Lou”  and  Topsy  with  their  two 
youngsters,  “Snow  Belle”,  and  “The  Handsome  One”,  were  to 
be  entered  in  the  display  at  the  Big  Poultry  Show. 

Mary  Lou  was  all  a  flutter  when  she  heard  the  glad  news.  She 
had  trained  her  brood  how  to  walk  properly  to  charm  the  world. 
It  was  interesting  to  see  how  both  “Snow  Belle”  and  “The  Hand¬ 
some  One  ’  ’  reacted  when  they  heard  they  were  selected  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  youngsters  at  the  Fair.  They  would  walk  gracefully 
around  the  big  room  in  the  chicken  house  which  was  used  as  a 
training  quarters  to  give  them  an  opportunity  to  perfect  their 
talent  and  they  were  proud  of  it. 

Well,  the  day  for  the  opening  of  the  State  Fair  finally  arrived. 
With  a  blaze  of  glory  the  lights  were  turned  on  for  the  first  time. 
The  band  played  the  National  Anthem  and  the  show  was  opened. 
Thousands  of  visitors  examined  the  various  pens  of  fine  birds  in 
each  breed.  Then  came  the  day  for  judging  the  birds  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  breeds.  Mary  Lou  was  placed  in  a  pen  with  the  other 
competitors  of  her  breed.  Topsy  was  placed  in  another  pen  with 
the  other  roosters  of  his  class.  What  a  pretty  bird  Mary  Lou 
was.  After  all  of  the  birds  were  carefully  examined  by  the  judges, 
Mary  Lou  was  adjudged  the  best  and  winner  of  her  class.  Topsy 
was  also  awarded  the  first  prize  in  his  class.  Next  came  the  judg¬ 
ing  of  the  birds  in  “Snow  Belle’s”  class,  followed  by  the  judging 
of  the  birds  in  “The  Handsome  One’s”  class. 

When  “Snow  Belle”  was  placed  in  the  pen  she  walked  grace¬ 
fully  around  the  pen  singing  as  she  walked.  She  cackled  and  sang 
merrily  with  her  head  held  high  like  a  queen.  She  spread  her 
lovely  white  wings  in  such  a  ladylike  manner,  that  the  judges  and 
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even  the  visitors  were  captivated  by  her  gracious  action.  She 
sang  out  proudly,  “Do  I  walk  gracefully?”  “Do  I  sing  sweetly?” 
“Has  my  mother  taught  me  properly  in  these  things?”  Little 
time  was  lost  in  presenting  the  purple  ribbon  to  “Snow  Belle”. 
The  crowd  roared  its  approval. 

After  that  the  judges  examined  the  pen  in  which  “The  Hand¬ 
some  One”  was  a  competitor.  They  gave  the  first  prize  to  “The 
Handsome  One”.  Standing  there  before  the  judges,  he  threw  out 
his  chest  and  crowed  loudly,  much  to  the  amusement  of  the 
spectators. 

What  a  happy  bunch  of  prize  winners.  The  Master  of  the 
Barn  Yard,  was  a  happy  and  proud  man  when  he  received  the 
awards. 

It  was  a  great  day  for  him  and  his  good  wife. 

When  the  flock  at  the  barn  yard  received  the  glad  tydings,  they 
sang  the  song  of  the  barn  yard  with  great  glee.  It  was  a  day 
everyone  would  long  remember. 


The  Old  Dinner  Whistle. 

Joe  was  a  dreamer.  He  believed  in  signs.  He  believed  that 
future  events  cast  their  shadows  before  them.  He  had  a  feeling 
he  would  not  win  the  National  Derby  race.  Why,  he  did  not  know 
but  he  would  soon  find  out. 

Joe  was  a  member  of  the  Jockey  Club  for  the  last  ten  years 
and  had  ridden  in  a  number  of  important  races  and  won  some 
victories.  Whenever  he  rode  in  a  race,  he  would  don  his  silk 
white  and  red  uniform  and  toy  whip  and  mount  his  horse  with 
all  of  the  dignity  of  the  champion  he  was.  He  had  been  riding 
for  a  number  of  years  and  delighted  his  boss  by  vanning  some  of 
the  important  races  at  the  big  track.  It  was  a  great  day  for  Joe 
when  he  was  chosen  to  ride  “Fair  Lady”  and  represent  the  stables 
of  Colonel  Robert  Banks  in  the  National  Derby.  Another  horse 
named  “Success”  and  owned  by  Colonel  James  White  was  a 
favorite  to  win  this  great  race.  Tony  was  a  friend  of  Joe’s  and 
was  chosen  to  ride  “Success”  in  the  race.  Tony  was  a  good 
jockey  and  had  won  some  races  during  the  last  year  but  was  not 
considered  in  a  class  with  Joe.  Joe  had  made  considerable  money 
at  the  track.  He  spent  money  freely  on  his  wardrobe  and  was 
considered  a  country  gentleman  by  the  other  jockeys.  Tony  had 
made  some  money  too,  but  he  had  a  large  family  of  seven  children 
besides  his  wife  and  parents  to  support  and  could  not  spend  his 
money  as  lavishly  as  Joe  did.  As  a  result  he  spent  his  earnings  on 
his  family  and  not  on  sport  clothes. 

Tony  was  thrifty  and  took  good  care  of  the  things  he  pos¬ 
sessed.  Joe  on  the  other  hand  spent  his  money  freely  and  loved 
to  wear  the  best  and  latest  fashions.  He  even  discarded  suits  he 
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had  worn  only  a  few  times.  Whenever  he  rode  for  Colonel  Robert 
Banks  he  always  wore  a  new  uniform  of  red  and  white,  the  colors 
of  the  Bank’s  stable.  In  his  uniform  he  impressed  the  rest  of  the 
jockeys  as  a  great  rider. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  every  horse  racing  owner  or  racing 
stable  had  certain  rules  by  which  the  stable  was  governed.  Colonel 
White  as  he  was  sometimes  called  at  the  track,  took  much  pride 
in  raising  the  strongest  and  best  race  horses  that  money  could  buy. 
He  owned  a  large  stock  farm  of  260  acres  in  the  county  near  the 
track.  It  consisted  mostly  of  rolling  country  with  tine  grass.  He 
divided  the  land  into  several  lots  which  he  used  entirely  for  his 
tine  horses.  Two  of  these  lots  were  for  his  young  colts  and  their 
mothers.  One  of  his  colts,  called  “ Success”  was  selected  to  run 
in  the  National  Derby.  No  one  called  the  colt  4 ‘Success”  around 
the  stables.  He  was  such  a  frisky  young  fellow  that  everyone 
called  him  by  his  nickname,  “Frisky”  until  he  was  entered  in 
the  National  Derby.  Then  the  Boss  insisted  that  he  be  called 
“Success”.  Colonel  White  had  a  splendid  trainer  in  Bill  Williams 
who  knew  horses  and  how  to  train  them  properly  to  win  races. 
Frisky  was  a  proud  young,  temperamental  colt  and  had  to  be 
handled  with  unusual  care  by  all  of  the  boys  on  the  farm.  Bill 
made  a  rule  that  Frisky  was  to  be  trained  and  taught  to  answer 
all  calls  sent  him,  whether  he  was  in  the  pasture  or  on  the  track. 
Bill  would  whistle  at  meal  time  for  the  boys  to  bring  in  the  stock 
to  be  fed.  Frisky  was  taught  to  follow  his  trainer  or  helper  by 
running  to  the  barn  when  he  heard  the  first  long  whistle  from  the 
stable.  He  would  prick  up  his  ears  and  lower  his  head  and  run  for 
the  barn  without  being  told  to  do  so.  When  he  arrived  at  the 
barn  he  would  snort  and  whine  until  his  trainer  patted  his  head 
and  neck. 

Now  it  happened  that  the  Washington  Railroad  Company 
operated  its  trains  within  a  mile  of  the  farm  of  Colonel  White  and 
the  Race  Track.  The  railroad  tracks  ran  north  and  south  parallel 
with  the  farm  and  track.  Many  of  the  trainmen  passed  the  farm 
daily  and  knew  many  of  the  boys  who  worked  on  the  farm.  When 
passing  the  farm  they  would  blow  the  whistle  as  the  train  passed, 
as  a  salute  to  the  boys  at  the  stable.  Trains  passed  the  farm  at 
noon  and  at  six  o’clock  each  day.  “Frisky”  would  always  prick 
up  his  ears  and  lower  his  head  and  listen  when  the  whistle  blew, 
because  he  knew  it  was  time  to  be  fed.  He  would  dash  for  the 
barn  when  he  heard  that  whistle.  It  so  happened  that  Frisky 
won  the  National  Derby.  Many  of  the  sport  fans  at  the  track 
said  he  could  not  beat  “Fair  Lady”.  This  is  how  it  happened. 
On  the  day  of  the  race,  a  Washington  train  happened  to  be  pass¬ 
ing  the  track  on  its  way  to  New  York  City.  The  engineer  knowing 
about  the  race,  blew  a  long  blast  on  his  whistle  as  a  salute  to  the 
boys  at  the  stable.  The  race  had  started  and  the  horses  were 
rounding  the  turn  and  approaching  the  home  stretch  when 
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‘ i  Success  ’  ’  heard  that  long  blast  of  the  whistle  of  the  train.  Prick¬ 
ing  up  his  ears  and  lowering  his  head,  he  gave  a  short  snort  and 
started  on  his  mad  dash  for  the  finishing  line.  First,  he  passed 
“Silver  Grey”,  then,  “Leader”  and  then  “Old  Boy”.  The  finish¬ 
ing  line  was  in  sight,  about  thirty  yards  away.  Tony  called  to 
“Success”  as  he  passed  the  next  horse  ahead  of  him  and  said, 
‘ 1  Frisky,  we  ’ll  be  late  for  dinner  unless  we  hurry. ’  9  With  a  mighty 
effort  “Success”  dashed  forward,  passing  his  last  opponent, 
“Fair  Lady”,  winning  the  race  by  two  lengths.  What  a  race  to 
witness.  The  crowd  went  wild  with  enthusiasm.  “Success”  had 
crossed  the  finishing  line  first  and  won  the  race.  It  was  a  great 
day  for  the  White  Stables. 

When  “Success”  entered  the  winner’s  circle,  Joe  walked  up 
to  Tony  and  congratulated  him  upon  his  splendid  victory  and 
asked  him  how  it  happened.  Tony  replied,  “When  i  Success  ’  heard 
that  dinner  whistle,  nothing  could  stop  him.  He  started  for  home. 
Do  you  remember  that  old  story  about  ‘  Frisky  ’  ?  When  you  are 
riding  with  *  Frisky’  and  you  hear  that  old  dinner  whistle,  it  is 
a  good  thing  to  heed  the  call.” 


A  Bright  and  Sunny  Day. 

MY  SHADOW  AND  I. 

I:  Shadow,  I  am  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  to  walk  with 
you  on  this  warm  and  sunny  day.  Do  you  know,  Shadow,  that  one 
day  with  you  is  worth  ten  days  walking  with  anyone  else  ? 

Shadow:  Thank  you  for  those  kind  words.  I  am  glad  you 
think  so.  It  makes  me  feel  good  to  know  that  someone  likes  to 
walk  with  me.  We  can  enjoy  the  Sunshine  together.  You  know 
the  Sunshine  works  miracles  on  you  whether  you  work  or  play 
for  a  few  hours  each  day. 

It  makes  the  buds  pop  open  and  gives  new  life  to  every  living 
thing.  Man  walks  with  renewed  vigor  and  interest  in  life.  His 
heart  sings  because  he  is  a  happy  man.  That  is  an  accomplish¬ 
ment  worthy  of  the  hig’hest  praise.  The  best  things  in  life  are 
free,  and  yet,  we  sometimes  forget  this  truth.  The  love,  the  joy 
and  the  happiness  we  have  in  our  hearts  is  shown  in  our  faces 
and  in  our  smiles.  It  is  a  precious  gift  we  should  hold  dear. 
Even  the  birds  sing  more  sweetly  as  we  wander  through  the  fields 
on  a  pleasant  day.  It  lends  enchantment  to  the  scene  and  makes 
our  lives  more  enjoyable.  The  sound  of  the  church  bells  call  us 
to  prayer.  We  are  free  to  praise  the  Lord  according  to  our  faith 
or  custom,  without  fear  of  a  tyrant’s  hand. 

And  when  the  day  is  done,  peace  and  contentment  come  to  us 
as  we  return  home  to  stay. 

I :  Shadow,  you  have  the  wisdom  of  a  Solomon.  It  is  a  pleas¬ 
ure  to  visit  with  you. 

Shadow :  Good-bye  and  good  luck. 
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The  Sage. 

MY  SHADOW  AND  I. 

I:  Shadow,  I  come  to  you  for  advice.  Can  you  help  me? 

Shadow:  Well,  what  do  you  wish  to  know? 

I :  I  seek  information  on  some  of  the  big  problems  of  the  day. 
The  world  is  in  a  turmoil  and  I  need  some  advice.  How  can 
we  solve  some  of  them. 

Shadow :  Sure,  I  can  give  you  some  good  advice  hut  will  you 
follow  it?  Nobody  follows  advice  freely  given,  you  know. 

I :  Why  is  that  ? 

Shadow:  Well  a  person  will  never  follow  advice  freely  given 
because  he  considers  it  valueless.  He  has  paid  nothing  for  it. 
It  is  only  when  he  pays  for  it  that  he  considers  it  valuable.  Do 
you  recall  that  old  saying,  “Seek  the  Truth  and  the  Truth  will 
make  you  free.”  Truth  is  everlasting.  A  wise  man  will  seek  the 
truth  and  follow  it.  Only  fools  will  compromise  it.  Truth  is  the 
eternal  word  of  the  Almighty  that  all  men  should  follow,  but  few  do. 
If  we  would  only  follow  the  Holden  Rule,  we  could  solve  the  ques¬ 
tions  that  trouble  us.  Beware  of  liars  and  deceivers ;  corrupt 
men  who  seek  power  to  govern  and  then  destroy  their  victims. 
Do  you  realize  what  a  few  kind  words  softly  spoken  will  do  to  a 
man?  It  turns  night  into  day.  We  can  see  truth  standing  before 
us  in  all  her  splendor,  pointing  the  way  to  freedom  of  the  mind 
and  soul.  It  encircles  our  day  with  roses.  It  makes  one  feel  like 
a  renowned  champion  after  a  hard  won  struggle.  It  gives  hope  to 
the  man  in  distress.  It  gives  him  that  added  touch  of  spiritual 
strength  to  win  the  coveted  prize  in  his  hour  of  triumph.  It  acts 
as  a  magic  touch  of  strength  that  pushes  him  over  the  goal  line. 
What  a  glorious  day  to  remember.  Such  is  the  effect  of  a  few 
kind  words  softly  spoken.  It  sparks  you  on  and  makes  you  a 
winner  and  champion  of  the  day. 

I :  Thanks,  Shadow.  I  am  inspired  by  your  kind  words. 


Absence  Makes  the  Heart  Grow  Fonder. 

MY  SHADOW  AND  I. 

I:  Shadow,  how  can  we  rekindle  the  love  of  home  in  a  man 
who  has  lost  it? 

Shadow:  You  mean  to  make  him  realize  and  appreciate  a 
good  home? 

I:  Yes,  that  is  it. 

Shadow :  I  think  I  know  what  you  mean  and  have  an  answer. 
I:  How  can  we  restore  his  interest? 

Shadow:  Gome  with  me  and  let  us  look  at  a  home  from  a 
distance.  Let  us  climb  to  the  top  of  yonder  mountain  and  gaze 
around  and  see  what  we  can  see  in  the  village  below.  There  spread 
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out  below,  you  can  see  your  country,  your  home  and  family.  What 
a  glorious  sight  to  behold.  Within  the  shadow  of  the  valley  is  a 
pretty  cottage.  In  that  cottage  lives  a  family.  We  see  peace  and 
contentment  there  as  we  gaze  at  the  scene  for  it  is  your  home  sweet 
home.  One  look  at  the  scene  makes  your  heart  beat  faster  as  you 
see  the  children  with  their  dog  playing  around  the  door.  Wliat 
a  happy  scene.  I  think  I  can  understand  what  a  home  means  to 
a  person.  Let  us  go  back  to  the  village  and  enjoy  our  homes.  As 
we  descend  we  see  a  baby  robin  flutter  as  its  mother  feeds  it  a 
big,  fat  worm.  Does  that  scene  reawaken  the  dormant  love  in 
your  heart  for  your  home?  As  we  approach  the  cottage  we  see 
a  lonely  wanderer,  come  from  somewhere,  somehow,  standing  be¬ 
fore  the  door,  reading  an  inscription  on  the  door  of  the  cottage, — 
shed  a  tear  and  pass  by. 

Anxiously  we  approach  the  door  and  stop  to  read  the  inscrip¬ 
tion.  It  reads,  “Be  it  ever  so  humble,  there  is  no  place  like  home 
sweet  home.”  We  bowed  our  heads  and  offered  a  silent  prayer. 
Will  that  lonely  stranger  gain  new  strength  and  become  a  better 
man  by  having  read  that  message?  Will  it  renew  his  faith  in 
Almighty  God? 

Shadow:  I  think  it  will  bear  fruit  and  make  all  who  read  it 
feel  better. 

I :  Shadow,  you  have  taught  me  a  good  lesson  that  will  make 
me  love  my  home  more  because  of  it. 


A  Happy  Man. 

MY  SHADOW  AND  I. 

I:  Shadow,  can  you  tell  me  what  the  term,  “A  HAPPY 
MAN,”  means?  What  is  Happiness?  How  can  we  find  and  hold 
happiness?  Some  persons  think  that  the  accumulation  of  wealth 
brings  happiness? 

Shadow :  Do  you  think  a  man  who  makes  a  lot  of  money  is  a 
happy  man?  Well,  let  us  look  around  and  see  if  we  can  find  a 
happy  man.  Let  us  look  at  the  list  of  “so-called”  successful  men 
who  have  made  a  large  sum  of  money  and  see  if  they  are  really 
happy.  It  appears  that  many  who  have  large  fortunes  are  not 
happy  men. 

I:  I  would  like  to  know  how  to  become  a  happy  man?  Can 
you  give  me  a  short  statement  so  plainly  written  that  all  may 
understand  it.  It  would  be  an  accomplishment  worthy  of  praise. 

Shadow :  If  you  wish  to  see  a  happy  man,  stop  and  look  and 
listen.  When  a  man’s  heart  starts  singing  he  is  a  happy  man. 
He  has  become  a  nobleman  and  has  reached  his  brightest  hour. 
He  has  developed  and  reached  the  peak  of  perfection—- the  divine 
attribute  of  complete  happiness,  or  in  other  words,  he  bestows 
love  and  affection  upon  his  fellowmen,  and  it  is  returned  tenfold. 
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An  interesting  characteristic  in  some  men  is  that  he  may  err,  but, 
nevertheless,  he  loves  and  respects  truth  and  justice  in  others  and 
admires  a  courageous  man  who  boldy  faces  the  world  and  upholds 
the  enforcement  of  law  and  order ;  that  protects  the  common  citizen 
in  his  right  to  liberty  and  freedom,  guaranteed  by  federal  and 
state  constitutions.  He  loves  success  but  only  success  gained 
through  honest  effort.  Do  not  let  success  turn  your  head.  It  is 
a  fleeting  thing  and  never  lasts  very  long. 

I :  It  is  a  good  thing  for  us  not  to  forget  that  once  you  start 
sliding  back,  few  of  the  persons  upon  whose  backs  you  have  climbed 
to  the  top  will  ever  try  to  stop  your  fall. 

Shadow:  If  we  have  a  passionate  understanding  of  life,  we 
must  squeeze  out  of  it  every  bit  of  the  essence  of  life  to  enjoy  its 
goodness  even  at  the  expense  of  a  few  tears.  Few  realize  that  fact. 
We  can  not  take  all  of  the  honey  from  the  comb  without  risking 
the  sting  of  the  bee.  You  are  robbing  his  hive  to  improve  your 
own. 

I :  Thank  you  Shadow,  for  your  good  advice. 


Thanksgiving  Day  1964. 

MY  SHADOW  AND  I. 

I :  Shadow,  why  do  we  celebrate  Thanksgiving  Day? 

Shadow:  Well,  I  will  gladly  tell  you. 

I:  Shadow,  you  are  my  friend  and  counsellor.  I  come  to  you 
for  advice.  You  are  the  fountain-head  of  all  knowledge  and  wis¬ 
dom. 

Shadow:  Thank  you,  sir.  I  will  explain  why.  Some  of  us 
forget  that  we  have  many  things  to  be  thankful  for.  Let  me  re¬ 
count  some  of  the  blessings  that  have  been  bestowed  upon  us 
during  the  last  year.  We  can  be  thankful  for  the  gift  of  good 
health ;  for  the  gift  of  a  little  wealth ;  for  the  gift  of  a  few  good 
friends,  some  near,  some  far  away.  Three  great  gifts.  What 
would  we  do  without  them  ? 

I:  Shadow,  I  never  thought  of  that. 

Shadow:  Yes,  we  can  be  thankful  for  the  privilege  of  seeing 
the  Sun  rise  in  all  its  glory  and  see  it  depart  in  all  its  majesty  at 
the  close  of  day.  To  hear  the  merry  song  of  the  birds,  the  buzz  of 
the  bees,  and  the  laughter  of  happy  children  at  play.  What  a 
beautiful  world  to  behold  and  enjoy  if  we  will.  It  is  said,  “The 
fruit  of  the  spirit  is  genuine  goodness.’ ’ 

I:  Shadow,  I  am  beginning  to  understand  what  you  mean. 
How  true? 

Shadow :  In  other  words,  we  can  thank  the  Lord  for  the  many 
blessings  we  have  received  during  the  last  year.  That  is  why  we 
celebrate  Thanksgiving  Day. 

I :  Thank  you,  Shadow.  I  am  a  wiser  man. 
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What  a  Beautiful  Day. 

MY  SHADOW  AND  I. 

I:  Shadow,  what  a  beautiful  day  to  he  alive  and  to  visit  a 
good  friend. 

Shadow:  Yes,  we  can  be  thankful  for  both.  Did  you  ever 
think  of  the  pleasure  we  get  from  visiting  a  friend.  What  a  won¬ 
derful  thing  it  is  to  have  a  few  good,  loyal  friends?  We  never 
miss  a  friend  until  he  is  absent  from  our  midst.  Then  sorrow 
enters  our  hearts  when  we  see  the  vacant  chair  that  can  not  readily 
be  filled.  When  a  faithful  friend  passes  on,  our  hearts  become 
empty  shells  from  which  no  love,  only  pity  issues  forth.  There 
is  no  spirit  left  in  us  to  stir  the  emotions  until  it  is  again  filled 
[with  the  love  of  one  who  cares.  That  is  why  we  should  value 
friendship  and  keep  it  locked  in  our  hearts.  Without  it  there  is 
nothing  to  bind  up  the  wounds  and  make  us  well.  Faith  in  God, 
alone  will  lead  us  on  to  a  new  life.  Without  that,  one  becomes  a 
lost  soul.  With  faith,  we  grow  stronger  and  secure.  The  spirit 
becomes  active  and  we  can  again  smile  and  laugh.  Sorrow  passes 
away  like  the  leaves  dropping  from  the  sturdy  oak  after  a  heavy 
storm,  leaving  us  refreshed  to  start  life  anew.  That  is  why  we 
can  thank  the  Lord  each  day  for  our  friends  and  their  affection. 

I:  Thank  you  Shadow,  your  kind  words  and  helpful  sugges¬ 
tions  have  restored  my  faith  and  made  me  a  new  man. 


Flag  Day,  June  14,  1965.  U.  S.  A. 

MY  SHADOW  AND  I. 

I:  Shadow,  this  is  flag  day.  Tell  me  about  the  Flag  of  our 
country?  Why  do  we  celebrate  the  birthday  of  the  ‘ ‘  Star  Spangled 
Banner  ”,  the  flag  of  the  United  States  of  America?  We  see  it 
Waving  in  front  of  the  Federal  Building,  today. 

Shadow:  What  a  beautiful  flag  it  is.  It  has  thirteen  stripes 
and  fifty  stars,  today.  The  thirteen  stripes,  seven  red  and  six 
white,  represent  the  number  of  Colonies  when  our  government 
was  founded  and  the  fifty  stars  represent  the  number  of  States  in 
our  Nation  in  the  year  1965.  We  can  be  proud  of  it  as  it  waves  in 
the  golden  sunlight  of  this  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the 
brave,  where  freedom  reigns  supreme  and  men  and  women  and 
children  live  in  peace  and  contentment.  Where  people  enjoy  more 
of  the  comforts  of  life  than  any  other  Nation  on  earth.  Stop  and 
look  around  and  compare  our  land  with  the  rest  of  the  world  and 
you  will  realize  it  is  a  land  of  opportunity  and  progress  with 
liberty  and  justice  for  all. 

Look  at  the  average  American  citizen.  He  is  well  fed,  well 
dressed,  owns  his  own  home,  has  an  automobile,  radio,  television 
set,  electric  refrigerator  and  other  household  appliances,  and 
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money  in  his  pocket  for  cigars  and  a  good  drink  of  his  favorite 
beverage.  His  children  are  driven  to  school  in  a  public  bus  and 
receive  a  splendid  education  at  public  expense.  May  it  ever  be  so. 

I:  Shadow,  I  think  this  is  a  day  of  thanksgiving.  We  can 
give  thanks  for  all  of  blessings  enjoyed.  The  flag  should  remind 
us  of  these  great  blessings  of  liberty  which  we  must  defend  against 
all  aggressors.  That  is  the  reason  why  we  pay  homage  to  the  flag 
of  the  United  States  of  America.  Long  may  it  wave  over  the  land 
of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave. 


Happy  Birthday. 

MY  SHADOW  AND  I. 

I :  Shadow,  I  come  to  you  for  advice. 

What  is  the  nicest  greeting  I  can  send  to  a  good  friend! 

Shadow :  Well,  if  a  friend  has  lived  a  few  or  even  many  years, 
your  friend  will  be  pleased  to  receive  a  few  kind  words,  softly 
spoken,  telling  him  of  your  affection  for  him  on  his  birthday.  He 
will  value  your  message  of  friendship  and  you  will  feel  the  better 
for  sending  it. 

A  word  of  greeting  from  an  old  friend  is  like  a  visit  to  the  old 
homestead  in  the  place  where  you  were  born.  It  brings  back 
pleasant  memories,  still  fresh  and  dear  to  you  that  have  become 
precious  with  the  years. 

“Man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone, 

His  spirit  must  be  free 

So  he  can  live  and  love  and  dwell, 

And  worship  God  with  me.” 

Happy  Birthday. 

Whether  I  send  you  a  birthday  greeting  shortly  before  or  after 
your  birthday,  makes  little  difference  as  long  as  I  pay  homage  to 
you  and  help  celebrate  that  happy  event. 


Happy  Easter. 

The  Easter  season  is  at  hand ; 

The  birds  are  singing  joyfully  as  they  fly  northward  in  our  land. 
May  the  joy  of  Easter  fill  your  heart  with  gladness. 

It’s  a  truth  we  can  understand. 


Martin  Croissant. 
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Christmas  1965. 


The  Greatness  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

MY  SHADOW  AND  I. 

I:  Shadow,  what  makes  our  country  great? 

Shadow :  A  nation  is  only  as  great  as  its  people.  Our  Found¬ 
ing  Fathers  had  faith  and  worshipped  Almighty  God.  They 
pledged  “ their  lives,  their  fortunes  and  sacred  honor”,  to  protect 
and  defend  their  country  against  all  enemies.  Why  allow  those 
who  do  not  love  our  country  or  respect  its  laws,  drag  us  down  to 
their  level  and  destroy  us.  Let  us  sing  that  grand  old  Hymn, 
i i Faith  of  our  fathers”; 

“Faith  of  our  fathers ;  living  still 

In  spite  of  dungeon,  fire  and  sword: 

0  how  our  hearts  beat  high  with  joy, 

Whenever  we  hear  that  glorious  word: 

Faith  of  our  fathers  holy  faith; 

We  will  be  true  to  thee  till  death,” 

and  be  glad  we  are  free. 

So  here’s  a  Christmas  message. 

As  patriots,  let  us  stand  firm  and  hold  fast  to  the  faith  of  our 
Forefathers. 

The  power  of  the  Almighty  will  uphold  the  dignity  of  the  law. 

It  will  overcome  and  punish  the  law-breakers  for  their  wicked 
ways. 

May  the  blessings  of  peace  and  contentment  come  to  vou  on 
Christmas  Day. 

Merry  Christmas  and  a  Happy  New  Year. 

Martin  Croissant. 
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“THE  WISE  MAN  PROFITS  BY  HIS  KNOWLEDGE;  THE 
IGNORANT  ONE  NEVER  DOES  BECAUSE  HE  LACKS  IT.” 


This  Book  is  gratefully  dedicated  to  the  “NOBLES  OF  THE 
GREAT  OF  THE  CROISSANT  FAMILY.” 


Love 

Love  is  a  priceless  thing.  It  can  not  be  purchased 
for  gold,  or  destroyed  even  by  death,  and  yet,  it  is 
given  freely  to  those  who  seek  it.  A  babe  cries  for  it, 
youth  fights  desperately  to  gain  it,  and  the  aged  de¬ 
part  from  this  world  leaving  it  behind  as  a  cherished 
memory  to  inspire  those  who  follow  after  them. 

Our  Lord  gave  his  life  for  it  so  the  world  might  be 
saved  and  men  could  live  in  peace  and  contentment. 
Yet,  like  a  frail  bark  it  has  been  tossed  about  upon 
the  sea  of  life  until  it  has  all  but  disappeared.  Vari¬ 
ous  and  countless  deeds  are  performed  in  its  name. 
Men  swear  by  it,  curse  it  or  try  to  kill  it,  but  like  God, 
Himself,  it  lives  to  lift  us  out  of  the  depths  of  despair 
and  bless  us  forever. 


Martin  Croissant,  Esq. 
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ant,  residing  at  Chanute,  Kans. 

Verdis  Dole  Finch,  residing  at  Trinidad,  Colo. 

Harry  Philip  Hassler,  residing  at  Holyoke,  Colo. 

Graham  Gordon  Mason,  husband  of  Ursula  Ball,  residing 
at  Middletown,  Conn. 

Kenneth  Robert  Meek,  and  his  wife,  Shirley  Darlene 
Meek,  nee  Croisant,  residing  at  Des  Plaines,  Ill. 

James  Lee  Milburn,  residing  at  Powell,  Wyo. 

Colonel  Winfield  Leroy  Ohmert,  residing  at  Fort  Lauder¬ 
dale,  Fla. 

Special  Tribute  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Henry  Rutledge 
of  Woodward,  Okla. 

Albert  Alfred  Rutledge,  residing  at  Stillwater,  Okla. 

Calvin  Bernard  Rutledge,  residing  at  Woodward,  Okla. 

Delbert  Leroy  Rutledge,  residing  at  Stillwater,  Okla. 

Harold  Alvin  Rutledge,  residing  at  Fargo,  Okla. 

Jackie  Joe  Rutledge,  residing  at  Stillwater,  Okla. 

James  Luther  Rutledge,  residing  at  Woodward,  Okla. 

Captain  Louis  Clifton  Rutledge,  residing  at  Woodward, 
Okla. 

First  Lieutenant  Ralph  Ray  Rutledge,  residing  at  Wood¬ 
ward,  Okla. 

Dr.  Joseph  Francis  Schoofs,  husband  of  Barbara  Ann 
Wilson,  residing  at  Pocahontas,  Iowa. 

Max  Allen  Stacey,  husband  of  Cordellia  Eda  Croisant, 
residing  at  Springfield,  Mo. 

Rev.  Arnold  Swanson,  husband  of  Lois  Elaine  Hassler, 
residing  at  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Frank  Jackson  Wheelock,  residing  at  Cherokee,  Iowa. 

Floyd  Leroy  White,  husband  of  Genevieve  Heneritta 
Croisant,  residing  at  Scottsdale,  Ariz. 

Robert  Costin  Wilson,  residing  at  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Ronald  Lynn  Winkler,  husband  of  Nancy  Ellen  Croisant, 
residing  at  East  Peoria,  Ill. 

Ruth  Zimmer mann,  nee,  Croissant,  residing  at  Peru,  Ill. 

•  • 
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THE  NOBLES  OF  THE  GREAT  OF  THE  CROISSANT  FAMILY 
IN  THESE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 


MY  SHADOW  A1SD  I 

I :  Shadow,  a  short  time  ago  we  had  an  interesting  conversa¬ 
tion  about  the  NOBLES  OF  THE  GREAT  OF  THE  CROISSANT 
FAMILY.  We  examined  the  record  of  some  of  the  members  of 
the  family  and  found  them  to  be  faithful  and  true  to  their  Country. 
They  have  loved  their  fell o win en ;  men  and  women  who  know  the 
meaning  of  the  phrase,  “the  greatness  of  Almighty  God  and  His 
love  for  all  mankind”.  Shadow:  Let  us  examine  the  record  of 
some  of  the  rest  of  the  members  of  the  family  and  see  if  we  can 
find  any  who  are  worthy  of  the  name,  “NOBLE  OF  THE 
GREAT”  of  the  Croissant  family. 

Shadow:  I  recommend  the  following  names  to  be  enrolled  in 
the  “HALL  OF  FAME”  of  the  Nobles  of  the  Great  of  the  Crois¬ 
sant  family. 


Carl  Wilburn  Ball,  residing  in  Evans,  Ga. 

Carl  Wilburn  Ball,  was  born  on  June  26,  1914  at  Pelham, 
Georgia. 

He  married  Eleonore  Wurzer,  nee  Croissant,  who  was  born  on 
Feb.  18,  1919  at  Seckenheim,  Mannheim,  Germany. 

They  were  married  on  Nov.  16,  1954  at  Mannheim,  Germany. 

Carl  joined  the  army  at  Fort  Benning,  Ga.  on  March  6,  1942. 
He  received  his  basic  training  at  Fort  Benning,  Ga.  and  was  a 
member  of  28th  Q.  M.  Tank  Truck  (Gasoline)  Company.  He  was 
stationed  at  Fort  Young,  Calif.,  for  six  months.  From  there  he 
was  sent  to  Camp  A.  P.  Hill,  Va.  where  Task  Force  A  was  being 
assembled  to  take  part  in  the  invasion  of  North  Africa.  He  left 
New  York  City  on  Nov.  2,  1942  on  S.  S.  Hermitage.  Disembarked 
at  Casablanca,  Africa  on  Nov.  16,  1942.  Carl’s  unit  supplied 
gasoline  for  combat  units  during  the  period  of  fighting  around 
Tunis.  This  force  gave  air  cover  to  the  forces  invading  Sicily  and 
Italy.  His  unit  then  went  to  Italy,  landing  at  Naples.  When  the 
fighting  was  over  in  Italy,  Carl’s  unit  was  sent  to  the  Po  Valley 
and  moved  up  to  Verona.  That  same  day  the  first  A-Bomb  was 
dropped  on  cities  in  Japan. 

Carl  was  in  the  27th  Replacement  Depot  in  Pisa,  Italy,  await¬ 
ing  transfer  back  to  the  LTnited  States.  He  arrived  back  in  the 
LTnited  States  at  Patrick  Henry,  Port  in  Virginia.  He  was  then 
sent  to  Fort  Gordon,  Ga.,  where  he  received  his  discharge  in 
August,  1945.  He  re-enlisted  on  Nov.  1947  and  was  sent  to 
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Germany  where  he  stayed  until  May  1949  when  he  returned  to 
the  States.  He  was  sent  to  Fort  Bragg,  N.  C.  He  was  assigned 
to  the  536  Eng.  Field  Maintenance  Company.  He  was  sent  to 
Korea  in  Sept.  1950  and  was  stationed  at  Pusan. 

He  returned  to  the  States  in  Jan.  1952  and  was  reassigned 
and  transferred  to  Germany.  He  returned  to  the  States  in  May 
1956  and  was  sent  back  to  Germany  in  Jan.  1958. 

Carl  received  his  honorable  discharge  from  the  army  on 
May  31,  1964  at  Fort  Lee,  Va.  He  now  resides  at  Evans,  Ga. 


Charles  John  Bartoli,  residing  at  Cherry,  Ill. 

Alice  Croisant  was  born  on  Oct.  12,  1925  at  Depue,  Ill. 

She  married  Charles  John  Bartoli  who  was  born  on  Nov.  14, 
1921  at  Cherry,  Ill.  They  were  married  on  April  7,  1945  at 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

They  have  two  children,  Mary  Virginia  and  Constance  Irene 
Bartoli. 

Charles  enlisted  as  a  pilot  in  the  Navy  Air  Corps  in  1942. 
He  was  stationed  at  Monmouth,  Ill.  and  other  places  including 
San  Diego,  Calif. 

In  Oct.  1944  he  enlisted  in  the  Navy  and  served  as  a  seaman, 
first  class  as  an  air  metalsmith  and  was  stationed  at  Great  Lakes, 
Ill.,  Norman,  Okla.  and  Norfolk,  Va. 

He  was  honorably  discharged  on  Feb.  1946. 


George  Orville  Barr,  residing  at  Silvis,  Ill. 

Coryl  Inez  Gilbert,  born  on  Aug.  25,  1895  at  Seward,  Nebr. 

She  married  George  Orville  Barr  who  was  born  on  Nov.  26, 
1892  at  Aledo,  Ill.  They  were  married  on  Jan.  23,  1919  at  Rock¬ 
ford,  Ill.  They  have  two  children,  Shirley  Jean  and  George 
Carroll  Barr. 

George  Orville  Barr,  enlisted  in  the  army  in  1917.  He  was 
promoted  to  sergeant  in  Company  “H”  of  the  341st  Infantry  at 
Camp  Grant,  Ill.  Later  he  was  promoted  to  Second  Lieutenant 
in  1919  at  Camp  Grant,  Ill.  He  became  Battalion  Adjutant  and 
Mess  Officer  at  Base  Hospital  at  Camp  Grant. 

He  was  honorably  discharged  with  rank  of  Second  Lieutenant 
in  1919  at  Camp  Grant. 

He  has  a  long  record  of  achievement  for  work  well  done 
while  a  resident  of  Silvis,  Ill.  He  is  a  member  of  the  American 
Legion,  Post  227  at  Silvis,  Ill.  and  was  Commander  of  Stark 
County  Legion  in  1927. 

Mrs.  Barr  is  a  member  of  the  Auxiliary  of  the  same  post. 
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Mr.  Barr  is  a  member  of  a  number  of  associations  including* 
the  Kiwanis  Club  of  Wyoming,  Ill.  President  of  the  Community 
Chest  of  Silvis,  Ill.,  a  member  of  the  Illinois  Educational  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Illinois  Association  of  School  Administrators,  Tubercu¬ 
losis  Committee  for  Silvis  and  head  of  the  local  Red  Cross  for 
the  year  1948. 

He  was  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Silvis,  Ill.  from  1928 
to  1962  when  he  retired.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Masonic  Order 
and  a  32nd  degree  Mason  and  Past  Master  of  Silvis  Lodge  No. 
626.  Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barr  are  members  of  the  Order  of 
Eastern  Star,  Vashti  Shrine  No.  23  of  Rock  Island,  Ill. 

He  has  received  many  honors  bestowed  upon  him  during  his 
active  life.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barr  are  members  of  the  Silvis  Memorial 
Methodist  Church  of  Silvis. 


Delmar  CaJlies,  residing  at  Howard,  S.  D. 

Adeline  Genzlinger,  born  on  May  22,  1927  at  Howard,  S.  D. 

She  married  Delmar  Callies  who  was  born  on  June  25,  1923 
at  Howard,  S.  D.  They  were  married  on  June  5,  1943  at 
Pipestone,  Minn. 

They  have  two  children,  Wanelda  and  Connie  Callies. 

Delmar  Callies  was  inducted  into  the  army  at  Fort  Snelling, 
Minn,  on  Feb.  26,  1943.  He  was  sent  to  Camp  Campbell,  Kv.  on 
March  7,  1943  and  trained  there  with  the  20th  Armored  Reg., 
20th  Division  until  Aug.  25,  1943,  when  he  was  sent  to  N.  A.  T.  0., 
arriving  there  on  Sept.  13,  1943  at  Casablanca,  North  Africa. 
Trained  at  Tabarka,  North  Africa  until  Jan.  10,  1944  when  he  was 
sent  to  Italy,  arriving  there  on  Jan.  12,  1944,  at  Port  of  Naples. 
The  unit  went  to  Salerno,  Italy  and  trained  with  the  752  Tank 
Bn.,  Company  D,  until  June  1,  1944  when  they  were  ordered  to 
the  front  just  south  of  Rome.  They  were  joined  there  with 
Company  A,  752  Tank  Bn.  His  unit  took  part  in  the  engagements 
at  Naples,  Foggia,  Rome,  Arno,  Northern  Appennines  and  the 
Po  Valley. 

He  was  promoted  to  Corporal  in  Aug.  1944  and  Sergeant  in 
Aug.  1945. 

He  returned  to  the  United  States  on  Oct.  24,  1945  arriving  at 
Boston,  Mass,  on  Nov.  10,  1945.  He  was  honorably  discharged 
on  Nov.  15,  1945  at  Camp  McCoy,  Wis. 

He  received  the  following  medals:  Good  Conduct  Medal  in 
1944  and  the  Distinguished  Unit  Badge  in  1945. 

(N.  A.  T.  O.  means  North  African  Theater  of  Operation.) 


Loren  Edmond  Caraveau,  residing  at  San  Diego,  Calif. 

Loren  Edmond  Caraveau  was  born  on  Feb.  3,  1908  at  James¬ 
town,  Kans. 

He  married  Irene  Lillian  Burks  who  was  born  on  March  30, 
1907  at  Stafford,  Yell  County,  Ark.  They  were  married  on  Feb. 
13,  1941  at  Yuma,  Ariz.  They  have  no  children. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  his  career  in  the  Navy  of 
the  United  States. 

Lieut.  Commander  Loren  E.  Caraveau,  SC,  USN,  U.  S.  Fleet 
Sonar  School,  San  Diego,  Calif.,  retired  Dec.  31,  1957,  after  30 
years  service  in  the  navy.  Caraveau  is  the  son  of  Mrs.  Addie 
Elliott  of  Jamestown,  and  was  graduated  from  Jamestown  high 
school  in  1925.  He  took  correspondence  school  work  in  electrical 
engineering,  worked  for  the  Alex  Young  Carnival  Co.,  and  took 
post  graduate  course  at  Cook  electrical  school  in  Chicago.  He 
enlisted  in  the  navy  in  1927  and  took  boot  training  at  Great  Lakes 
training  station.  In  30  years  ’  service  he  has  been  in  almost  all 
countries  of  the  world  excepting  northern  Europe  and  Africa; 
served  in  World  War  II  and  in  the  Korean  war,  all  of  his  wartime 
service  being  in  the  Pacific  area.  He  is  eligible  to  wear  the 
Yangtze  service  medal,  Good  Conduct  (four  awards)  American 
Defense  medal  (fleet  clasp)  American  Area,  Asiatic  Pacific  Area, 
Navy  Occupation  Service  (Asia)  Korean  service,  United  Nations 
service,  National  Defense  and  Korean  Presidential  service  medals. 
On  his  retirement  he  received  congratulatory  letters  of  apprecia¬ 
tion  and  good  wishes  from  Rear  Admiral  R.  J.  Arnold,  SC,  USN, 
and  Vice  Admiral  J.  L.  Holloway,  Jr.,  USN. 

Mr.  Caraveau  is  at  present  (1966)  employed  by  the  City  of 
San  Diego,  Calif,  as  storekeeper  in  the  Water  distribution  division. 


Marvin  Harold  Caudle  of  Columbus,  Ga. 

Ruth  Ball,  born  on  March  8,  1943  at  Mannheim,  Germany. 

She  married  Marvin  Harold  Caudle,  called  Harold,  who  was 
born  on  April  29,  1940  at  Columbus,  Ga.  Married  on  Nov.  1,  1960 
at  Kaiserslautern,  Germany. 

They  have  two  children,  Kenneth  Wayne  and  Yvonne  Rebecca. 

Harold  joined  the  army  on  Aug.  12,  1958  in  Columbus,  Ga. 
Received  his  basic  training  at  Fort  Jackson,  S.  C.  and  in  Novem¬ 
ber  1958  was  given  further  training  at  Fort  Gordon,  Ga.  He  was 
sent  overseas  in  Feb.  1959.  He  was  stationed  at  Kaiserslautern, 
Germany  in  the  same  unit  as  Graham  Gordon  Mason,  the  husband 
of  Ursula  Ball,  sister  of  Ruth. 

He  received  a  Good  Conduct  Medal  and  a  certificate  for 
expert  with  M  l  rifle. 

He  was  honorably  discharged  as  Sp-5  in  May  1964. 
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Rev.  Charlie  Chester  Croisant,  residing  at  Mooreland,  Okla. 

Rev.  Charlie  Chester  Croisant  was  born  on  Feb.  17,  1885  at 
Ashland,  Nebr. 

He  married  Ruth  Marcella  Marie  Heide  on  Jan.  13,  1951  at 
Coldwater,  Kans.  Ruth  was  born  on  May  21,  1906  at  Mendota,  Ill. 

Rev.  Croisant  was  ordained  a  minister  in  the  Baptist  Church 
on  March  17,  1921  at  Mooreland,  Okla.  He  served  in  the  ministry 
a  number  of  years  at  Ramona,  S.  D.,  in  Oklahoma  at  Haskew, 
Sharon  and  Mooreland,  and  in  many  Evangelical  Meetings.  He 
resided  in  Mooreland,  Okla.  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Charles  Edward  Croisant,  residing  in  Dallas,  Texas. 

Charles  Edward  Croisant  was  born  on  Aug.  15,  1923  at 
Chicago,  Ill. 

He  married  Josephine  Marie  Leber  who  was  born  on  May 
5,  1927  at  Chicago,  Ill.  They  were  married  on  Nov.  29,  1946  at 
Chicago,  Ill. 

They  have  three  children,  Denis  Lynn,  Dianne  Lee  and  Mark 
Randall  Croisant. 

Charles  enlisted  in  the  army  on  June  26,  1942  at  Fort  Sheri¬ 
dan,  Ill.  and  received  his  basic  training  at  Fort  Knox,  Ky.  He 
received  further  training  at  Fort  Bragg,  N.  C.  and  was  then  sent 
to  port  of  embarkation,  Fort  Dix,  N.  J.  He  sailed  from  the 
United  States  in  the  middle  of  December  1942  and  arrived  at 
Casablanca,  North  Africa  on  Christmas  Eve,  1942.  He  remained 
one  year  at  Rabat,  Oran  and  other  points,  such  as  Algeria  and 
French  Morocco,  and  then  sailed  for  England.  He  was  sent  to 
Scotland,  France,  Belgium,  Holland  and  Germany.  He  was  with 
the  2nd  Armored  Division,  67th  Armored  Regiment,  2nd  Bat¬ 
talion,  Headquarters  Company,  Reconaissance  Platoon,  after 
which  he  returned  to  the  United  States  and  was  honorably  dis¬ 
charged  on  Oct.  10,  1945  at  Camp  Grant,  Ill.  with  rank  of  sergeant. 

Charles  received  the  following  medals,  decorations  and  cita¬ 
tions.  Bronz  Service  stars  for  7  campaigns,  Fr.  Morocco-Algeria, 
Sicily,  Normandy,  N.  France,  Rhineland,  Ardennes  and  Central 
Europe;  Bronze  Star  Medal,  Good  Conduct  Medal,  “ Soldier 
authorized  to  wear  the  Fourragers  with  colors  of  Belgium  Croix 
De  Guerre.” 

Clarence  Carl  Croissant  of  Madison,  Wis. 

Clarence  Carl  Croissant  was  born  on  Sept.  7,  1943,  at  Minne¬ 
apolis,  Minn. 

He  married  Charlene  Deanne  Bonvillian  who  was  born  on 
Oct.  19,  1947  at  New  Orleans,  La.  They  were  married  on  Novem¬ 
ber  7,  1963  at  Post  at  Fort  Gordon,  Ga. 
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They  have  one  child,  Dallas  Preston  who  was  born  on  July 
13,  1965  at  Evreux,  Eure,  France. 

Clarence  enlisted  in  the  army  on  July  7,  1963  at  Madison, 
Wis.  He  received  his  basic  training  at  Fort  Leonard  Wood,  Mo. 
From  there  he  was  sent  to  Fort  Gordon,  Ga.  and  then  to  Tacoma, 
Wash,  and  then  to  France.  His  term  of  service  expired  on  May 
1966. 


Eugene  Ronald  Croisant,  residing  in  Chicago,  Ill. 

Eugent  Ronald  Croisant,  born  on  Aug.  2,  1937  at  Chicago,  Ill. 

He  married  Barbara  Anne  Byczek,  born  on  Aug.  3,  1942  at 
Chicago,  Ill.  They  were  married  on  Nov.  7,  1964  at  South 
Holland,  Ill. 

They  have  one  child,  Thomas  Daniel  Croisant  who  was  born 
on  Aug.  7,  1965  at  Evergreen  Park,  Ill. 

The  following  is  Gene’s  military  record. 

1.  Commissioned  2nd  Lt.  Infantry  as  a  military  graduate 
from  Loyal  University  on  Feb.  4,  1959. 

2.  Completed  Infantry  Officers  Leadership  course  at  Ft. 
Benning,  Ga.  in  May  1959. 

3.  Served  as  Asst.  Adjutant  General,  Ft.  Dix,  N.  J.,  until 
March  1961.  He  was  awarded  Ft.  Dix  Achievement  Award. 

4.  He  is  now  (1966)  in  the  Army  Reserve  and  was  promoted 
to  Captain,  Infantry  in  Feb.  of  1965. 

5.  He  is  now  (1966)  employed  by  Continental  Bank  since 
he  left  army  and  is  now  Electronic  Officer  of  the  same. 


Robert  John  Croissant,  residing  at  Peru,  Ill. 

Robert  enlisted  in  the  army  on  Sept.  27,  1940  at  Peoria,  Ill. 
He  was  stationed  for  two  months  at  Fort  Bragg,  N.  Carolina. 
Member  of  Company  B,  60th  Infantry,  9th  Infantry  Division,  as 
a  private.  Transferred  to  Fort  Jay,  Governor’s  Island,  N.  Y. 
Assigned  to  Co.  C,  518th  Military  Police  Battalion.  Promoted  to 
P.  F.  C.  on  April  1,  1941.  Promoted  to  Corporal  on  May  27,  1942. 
Transferred  to  Provisional  Task  Force,  Army,  War  Shows  on 
June  9,  1942  and  then  assigned  to  Military  Police  Co.  No.  1,  and 
then  promoted  to  Sergeant  on  Oct.  1,  1942.  Transferred  to  Co. 
A,  735th  Military  Police  Battalion,  Camp  Perry,  Ohio  on  Dec. 
30,  1942.  Transferred  to  Fort  Jay,  Governor’s  Island,  N.  Y.  on 
March  3,  1943.  Assigned  to  Co.  C,  518th  Military  Police  Battalion. 

Left  the  U.  S.  for  overseas  on  Dec.  12,  1943.  Spent  6  months 
in  England,  and  then  left  England  for  France  on  June  6,  1944 
with  Co.  C,  518th  Military  Police  Battalion.  Promoted  to  Staff 
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Sergeant  on  July  4,  1944  in  France.  Received  Bronze  Star  Medal 
for  heroic  achievement  in  action  against  the  enemy  from  June  16, 
1944  to  June  20,  1944  in  France.  Received  Commission  as  Second 
Lieutenant  on  April  3,  1945,  and  was  assigned  to  Co.  A,  518th 
Military  Police  Battalion.  Transferred  to  495th  Armored  Field 
Artillery  Battalion,  12th  Armored  Division  on  Nov.  1945  for 
return  to  U.  S.  Left  Marseilles,  France,  on  Thanksgiving  Day, 
1945.  Arrived  in  U.  S.  on  Dec.  3,  1945  at  New  York  City,  port  of 
embarkation,  Camp  Kilmer,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  Transferred 
to  Separation  Center  1613,  SCL^,  Camp  Grant,  Ill.  Reverted  to 
inactive  status  on  Jan.  3,  1946. 

Received  Good  Conduct  Ribbon,  American  Defense  Ribbon, 
European  Theater  Ribbon  and  five  Battle  stars  for  battles  of 
Normandy,  Northern  France,  Ardennes,  Rhineland,  Central  Eu¬ 
rope,  World  War  II  Victory  Medal,  American  Theater  Operations 
Ribbon. 


Mrs.  Justina  Sarah  Dobbins,  nee  Croisant,  of  Coweta,  Okla. 

Justina  Sarah  Croisant,  born  on  Sept.  5,  1890,  at  Mt. 
Pleasant,  Ore. 

She  married  Fred  Joseph  Dobbins  who  was  born  on  Nov.  11, 
1880  at  Camden  Co.,  Mo.  near  Richland.  He  died  on  Nov.  25,  1962 
at  Broken  Arrow,  Okla.  They  were  married  on  Sept.  27,  1908 
at  Coweta,  Okla. 

Sarah  Dobbins  as  she  was  called,  published  a  book  of  poems 
on  Dec.  4,  1964,  called  “THE  SOUL’S  NECTAR,  AND  OTHER 
POEMS”.  The  book  contains  many  fine  poems.  A  copy  of  which 
was  sent  to  the  New  York  State  Library  at  Albany,  N.  Y.  by 
Martin  Croissant  for  preservation,  on  Feb.  17,  1966. 

Mrs.  Sarah  Dobbins  has  rendered  outstanding  service  in  col¬ 
lecting  and  preserving  the  records  of  the  Croisant  family  in 
Oklahoma. 


Keith  Richard  Dobbins,  residing  at  Stillwater,  Okla. 

Keith  Richard  Dobbins,  born  on  Jan.  6,  1926  at  Coweta,  Okla. 

Married  to  Mary  White,  born  on  Sept.  28,  1927  at  Cashion, 
Okla.  They  were  married  on  June  1,  1948  at  Cashion,  Okla. 

They  have  two  children,  Susan  Anne  and  Steven  Fred  Dobbins. 

Keith  Richard  Dobbins  enlisted  in  the  Naval  Reserve  and  was 
called  to  service  on  May  23,  1944.  He  received  his  boot  training 
at  Camp  Wallace,  Texas.  Soon  thereafter  he  was  assigned  to 
LT.S.S.  P.C.  1146  (patrol  craft)  one  of  the  smaller  ships  used  to 
convoy  larger  vessels,  spot  submarines  and  to  drop  depth  charges. 
While  in  the  service,  he  earned  the  following  ratings;  A.  S.  (ap- 
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prentice  seaman)  F.  2  c.  (Fireman,  2nd  class)  F.  1  c.  (Fireman, 
1st  class)  Mo.  m.  m.  3  c.  (motor  machinist  mate,  3rd  class)  Mo. 
m.  m.  2  c.  (Motor  machinist,  2nd  class). 

He  received  the  Victory  Medal,  Asiatic-Pacific  Campaign 
Medal,  and  American  Campaign  Medal. 

He  served  in  both  theaters  of  war,  patrolled  the  Atlantic  until 
V.  E.  Day  and  then  went  to  the  Pacific. 

His  most  distressing  experience  was  when  his  ship  was  caught 
in  a  typhoon  off  of  Okinawa  and  seriously  damaged.  None  of  the 
crew  of  65  men  were  lost  or  injured. 

He  received  his  honorable  discharge  from  the  U.  S.  Naval 
Personnel  Separation  Center  at  Norman,  Okla.  on  July  24,  1946, 
having  served  two  years,  two  months  and  two  days. 


George  Albert  Elliott,  residing  at  Sand  Springs,  Okla. 

George  Albert  Elliott  was  born  on  July  31,  1926  at  James¬ 
town,  Kans. 

He  married  Aurel  Mae  Zohn  who  was  born  on  March  12,  1929 
at  Portis,  Kans.  They  were  married  on  Jan.  21,  1950  at 
Concordia,  Kans. 

They  have  two  children,  Bruce  Gregory  and  Barbara  Sue 
Elliott. 

George  enlisted  in  the  Navy  on  March  31,  1944,  at  Salina, 
Kans.  He  was  called  for  active  service  on  April  9,  1944.  He 
received  his  boot  training  at  Camp  Scott.  He  was  promoted  to 
S.  2/c  on  May  30,  1944  at  Farragut,  Idaho.  He  sailed  form  Brem¬ 
erton,  Wash.,  on  Aug.  2,  1944  on  the  battleship  “ Mississippi’ ’  on 
which  he  was  a  gunner  and  saw  action  in  Palau,  Leyte  and  Luzon 
in  the  Philippines  and  Okinawa. 

He  received  a  unit  citation  for  heroism  on  the  4 ‘Mississippi” 
on  Dec.  1946. 

He  received  the  following  medals ;  Victory  Medal,  American 
Campaign  Medal,  Asiatic-Pacific  Campaign  Medal  with  four  stars, 
and  Philippine  Liberation  Campaign  Ribbon  with  two  stars. 

He  was  honorably  discharged  on  May  25,  1946  at  Norman, 
Okla. 


Escal  Eskridge,  residing  at  Chanute,  Kans. 

Josephine  Elizabeth  Croisant,  born  on  Feb.  2,  1920  at 
Humboldt,  Kans. 

She  is  the  daughter  of  John  Henry  Croisant  and  Anna  Meta 
Croisant,  nee  Ehlers,  his  wife,  of  Humboldt,  Kans. 

Josephine  married  Escal  Eskridge  who  was  born  on  April  18, 
1920  at  Chanute,  Kans.  They  were  married  on  Oct.  4,  1941  at 
Humboldt,  Kans. 
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They  have  three  children,  Escal  Larry,  Joanna  Kay  and  Ted 
Alan  Eskridge. 

Escal  Eskridge  joined  the  army  on  Sept.  15,  1943  at  Fort 
Leavenworth,  Kans.  He  served  his  basic  training  at  Camp 
Roberts,  Calif.  He  was  sent  overseas  to  England  on  April  9, 
1944.  He  was  a  private  first  class.  He  participated  in  the  inva¬ 
sion  of  France  on  June  6,  1944.  He  was  wounded  in  action  on 
Oct.  21,  1944  and  was  taken  a  prisoner  by  the  Germans  on  Jan. 
21,  1945  and  was  held  prisoner  until  May  8,  1945.  While  overseas 
he  served  with  the  79th  Division  in  the  3rd  and  7th  Armies.  He 
was  awarded  an  Infantry  Combat  Badge.  He  was  reported 
“Missing  in  Action”  in  France  and  later  this  fact  was  found  to 
be  untrue. 

He  was  honorably  discharged  at  Camp  Robinson,  Ark.  on 
Oct.  17,  1954. 


Verdis  Dole  Finch,  residing  at  Trinidad,  Colo. 

Verdis  Dole  Finch  was  born  on  Jan.  19,  1930  at  Holyoke,  Colo. 

He  married  Oresta  Alesha  Rossi  who  was  born  on  Jan.  4, 
1933  at  Orofino,  Idaho.  They  were  married  on  June  3,  1955  at 
Raton,  N.  M. 

They  have  three  children,  Billy  Charles,  Zane  Phillip  and 
Dole  Lee  David  Finch. 

Verdis  Dole  Finch  enlisted  in  the  Air  Force  in  Denver,  Colo, 
on  Aug.  28,  1950.  He  received  his  basic  training  at  Sheppard  Air 
Force  Base  at  Wichita  Falls,  Texas.  He  was  later  sent  to  Account¬ 
ing  School  at  Lowry  Air  Force  Base  at  Denver,  Colo,  for  three 
months  from  Oct.  to  Feb.  1,  1951. 

LTpon  completing  his  schooling  he  was  sent  to  R.  A.  F.  Station 
at  Sculthorpe,  Norfolk,  England,  where  he  remained  until  the 
latter  part  of  1952  when  he  was  transferred  to  Lakenheath,  R.  A.  F. 
Station  at  Suffolk,  England.  He  remained  there  until  he  returned 
to  the  Fnited  States,  landing  in  New  York  City  on  March  1,  1953. 
While  in  England  he  was  with  the  3911th  Air  Base  Group  and 
with  the  3909th  Supply  Squadron. 

Returning  from  England,  he  was  sent  to  Bergstrom  Air  Force 
Base  at  Austin,  Texas.  He  was  with  the  522  SFS  27th  Stratfwg 
SAC  (Strategic  Flight  Wing,  Strategic  Air  Command)  and  was 
sent  from  there  to  the  Misawa  Air  Force  Base  in  Japan  for  three 
months,  after  which  time  he  was  returned  to  the  Bergstrom  Air 
Force  Base  on  Aug.  15,  1953. 

He  received  the  National  Defense  Service  Medal. 

He  was  honorably  discharged  at  Bergstrom  Air  Force  Base, 
at  Austin,  Texas  on  Aug.  27,  1954  with  rating  of  Airman  Third 
Class. 
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Harry  Philip  Hassler,  residing  at  Holyoke,  Colo. 

Harry  Philip  Hassler  was  born  on  Jan.  12,  1912  at  Plymouth, 
Nebr. 

He  married  Geneva  Katherine  Finch,  nee  Behnfeldt,  who  was 
born  on  Jan.  10,  1907,  at  Holyoke,  Colo.  They  were  married  on 
June  3,  1941  at  Ogallala,  Nebr. 

They  have  one  son,  Harry  Philip  Hassler,  Jr. 

Harry  Philip  Hassler,  Sr.  served  two  enlistments  in  the 
United  States  Navy.  He  enlisted  the  first  time  on  Aug.  15,  1933 
at  Denver,  Colo,  and  received  his  boot  training  at  San  Diego, 
Calif.  He  was  assigned  to  Battleship  U.  S.  S.  Colorado,  where 
he  spent  the  entire  time  until  he  was  honorably  discharged  on  Aug. 
9,  1937  at  San  Francisco,  Calif,  with  a  rating  of  Carpenter’s  Mate, 
third  class.  He  was  on  the  U.  S.  S.  Colorado  when  that  ship  par¬ 
ticipated  in  the  search  for  Amelia  Earhart  in  July  1937. 

On  May  7, 1941  Harry  enlisted  in  the  Naval  Reserve  at  Denver, 
Colo,  and  was  sent  to  San  Francisco,  Calif,  where  he  remained 
until  he  was  sent  to  Brooklyn  Naval  Yard,  N.  Y.  in  June  1941. 

On  Aug.  29,  1941  he  was  assigned  to  the  U.  S.  S.  Griffin,  at 
New  London,  Conn.  When  war  was  declared  the  U.  S.  S.  Griffin 
was  in  Newfoundland.  The  ship  returned  to  her  home  port  and 
remained  there  until  Feb.  1942  when  she  went  to  Brisbane, 
Australia.  She  remained  there  until  Dec.  1942  when  she  was  or¬ 
dered  back  to  Oakland,  Calif. 

In  Feb.  1943  Harry  was  transferred  to  Boston,  Mass,  and  on 
March  18,  1943  he  was  transferred  to  the  U.  S.  S.  Wadsworth. 
On  June  7,  1943  he  was  again  transferred  to  the  U.  S.  Naval 
Operating  Base  at  Trinidad,  British  West  Indies.  Later  he  was 
transferred  back  to  the  States  and  from  there,  on  rotation  plan, 
he  was  assigned  to  duty  at  Naval  Air  Station  Headron  9-2  in 
Norfolk,  Va.  He  was  stationed  at  Norfolk  until  Aug.  1945.  He 
remained  there  until  he  was  transferred  to  Naval  Base  at  San 
Diego,  Calif,  where  he  remained  until  his  discharge  on  Sept.  19, 
1945  with  a  rating  of  Chief  Carpenter’s  Mate. 

He  served  in  the  the  Atlantic  and  Asiatic-Pacific  and  received 
two  battle  stars  for  the  battles  at  Coral  Sea  and  Guadacanal.  He 
received  the  American  Defense  Medal  and  the  World  War  II 
Medal  and  Good  Conduct  Medal. 


Graham  Gordon  Mason  of  Middletown,  Conn. 

Ursula  Ball,  born  on  June  15,  1941  at  Berlin,  Germany. 

She  married  Graham  Gordon  Mason,  who  was  born  on  Aus:. 
11,  1936  at  Schenectady,  N.  Y.  and  was  married  on  Nov.  16,  1960 
at  Kaiserslautern,  Germany. 

They  have  two  children,  Nadine  Deborah  and  Victoria  Anne 
(1966). 
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Graham  enlisted  in  the  army  on  May  12,  1958  at  Schenectady, 
N.  Y.  He  received  his  basic  training  at  Fort  Dix,  N.  J.  Attended 
school  at  Fort  Gordon,  Ga.  for  25  weeks  and  then  went  to  Germany 
from  there  and  was  stationed  at  Kaiserslautern,  Germany  with 
the  Signal  Support  Unit,  32  Artillery  Brigade.  On  Jan.  12,  1961 
he  received  a  certificate  of  achievement  from  the  32nd  Brigade. 
He  also  received  a  Good  Conduct  Medal  and  a  certificate  for 
marksmanship  and  as  a  sharpshooter  on  the  rifle  range. 

He  was  honorably  discharged  as  Sp-5  (Specialist-5)  in  August 
1961. 


Kenneth  Robert  Meek,  and  his  wife, 

Shirley  Darlene  Meek,  nee  Croisant,  residing  at  Des  Plaines,  Ill. 

Shirley  Darlene  Croisant,  was  born  on  March  2,  1934  at 
Spring  Valley,  Ill. 

She  married  Kenneth  Robert  Meek,  who  was  born  on  March 
4,  1934  at  Peru,  Ill.  They  were  married  on  July  17,  1954,  at 
Ladd,  Ill. 

They  have  two  children,  Kenneth  Ross  and  Sheri  Lynne  Meek. 

Kenneth  Robert  Meek  was  a  member  of  the  ROTC  while  he 
was  in  college.  Upon  completion  of  his  course,  he  automatically 
became  a  Second  Lieutenant  in  the  United  States  Air  Force  and 
served  a  term  of  three  years  in  the  service.  In  December  of  1956 
he  entered  the  service  at  Lackland  A.  F.  Base  in  San  Antonio, 
Texas.  After  serving  there  for  one  month,  he  was  transferred 
to  Hondo  A.  F.  Base  for  pilot  training  and  from  there  he  was  sent 
to  Greenville  A.  F.  Base  in  Greenville,  Miss.  Upon  completion 
of  his  course  there,  his  class  graduated  and  he  received  his  Silver 
Wings  in  Feb.  1958.  He  was  then  sent  to  Phoenix,  Ariz.  where 
he  remained  at  Luke  A.  F.  Base  until  he  was  promoted  to  First 
Lieutenant.  In  1959  he  was  released  from  the  Air  Force  and 
placed  in  inactive  service.  In  1963  he  was  promoted  to  Captain 
in  the  Air  Force  and  in  June  1965  he  received  his  honorable  dis¬ 
charge. 

He  is  now  residing  at  Des  Plaines,  Ill.  (1966). 


James  Lee  Milburn,  residing  at  Powell,  Wyo. 

James  Lee  Milburn  was  born  on  May  13,  1938  at  Billings, 
Montana. 

He  married  El  Friede  Husslein  who  was  born  on  June  18, 
1938  at  Hofheim,  Germany.  They  were  married  on  Dec.  10,  1959 
at  Ansbach,  Germany. 

They  have  two  children,  Jeanette  Lee  and  Debra  Jean  Milburn. 
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James  enlisted  in  the  army  on  July  29,  1958  at  Denver,  Colo. 
He  received  his  basic  training  at  Camp  Carson,  Colo,  and  Fort 
Chaffee,  Ark.  He  was  sent  overseas  to  Germany  on  Dec.  23,  1958 
and  arrived  there  in  Jan.  1959. 

James  returned  to  the  States  in  June  1961  and  was  honorably 
discharged  on  June  30,  1964. 


Colonel  Winfield  Leroy  Ohmert  of  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla. 

Colonel  Winfield  Leroy  Ohmert  was  born  on  Feb.  22,  1882  at 
Dubuque,  Iowa. 

He  married  Gladys  Mergard  who  was  born  on  May  5,  1901 
at  Columbus,  Ohio.  They  were  married  on  May  5,  1921  at  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ohio.  Gladys  died  on  March  18, 1965  at  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla. 

Colonel  Ohmert  married  Margaret  Croisant,  nee  Peeples  who 
was  born  on  March  7,  1903  at  Waycross,  Ga.  They  were  married 
on  March  17,  1966  at  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla. 

Winfield  Leroy  Ohmert  attended  Dubuque  public  schools  in 
Dubuque,  Iowa,  and  one  year  in  high  school,  when  ‘ 4 hard  times’ ’ 
hit  the  country  in  1893  and  during  the  administration  of  President 
Cleveland.  Winfield’s  father  lost  his  job  as  a  millwright  during 
the  depression  that  followed,  so  he  was  needed  at  home  to  help  out 
on  the  truck  farm.  In  1889  he  was  sent  to  Bryant  public  school 
and  at  the  age  of  seven  he  wrote  out  copies  on  different  subjects 
for  his  teacher  for  the  penmanship  class  at  the  school.  He  was 
a  splendid  penman  for  his  age  and  was  delighted  to  help  his 
teacher.  At  the  age  of  19  his  teacher  had  him  recite  or  orate  for 
his  classes.  While  he  attended  school  he  still  helped  his  father 
on  the  farm  until  he  was  21  years  old.  He  attended  the  Bryant 
College  at  Dubuque,  one  of  the  oldest  school  in  the  upper  Missis¬ 
sippi.  He  graduated  from  that  school  and  received  a  diploma 
in  shorthand  and  a  degree,  M.  Accts.,  in  1903. 

He  taught  in  the  following  schools : 

Bayless  College  at  Dubuque,  Iowa,  1903-04. 

Hoffman’s  College  at  Milwaukee,  Wis.  in  1905. 

Met.  Business  College  in  Chicago,  Ill.  for  six  months  in  1905. 

Augustana  College  at  Bock  Island,  Ill.  in  1906. 

Xorth  High  School  in  Milwaukee,  Wis.  from  1907  to  1909. 

Central  High  School  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  from  1910  to  1926. 

Columbus  Business  University  from  1910  to  1950,  part  time. 

In  an  adult  school  at  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla.  from  1953  to  1956. 

He  graduated  from  Columbus  College  of  Law,  now  known  as 
Franklin  University  on  June  8,  1927  and  received  a  degree,  LL.B. 
He  also  received  a  degree  of  B.  Com.  Sci.  from  Columbus  Univer¬ 
sity  in  1924.  Mr.  Ohmert  has  a  long  record  of  achievement  as  a 
shorthand  expert. 

Colonel  Ohmert  served  three  years  in  Company  A,  53rd  In- 
fantrv  of  Iowa  National  Guard.  He  received  an  honorable  dis- 
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charge  in  1906.  He  enlisted  as  a  private  in  Infantry  at  Columbus, 
Ohio  at  the  outbreak  of  World  War  I.  He  was  commissioned  a 
First  Lieutenant  in  July  1918  and  assigned  as  an  instructor  at 
Official  Training  School  at  Jacksonville,  Fla.  in  summer  of  1918. 
He  organized  and  equipped  and  had  sent  overseas  the  3rd  and  5th 
detachments  of  Administrative  Labor  foremen  for  overseas  duty. 
He  was  transferred  in  Sept.  1918  to  Method  Control  division  at 
Washington,  D.  C.  and  served  there  until  furloughed  to  reserve 
in  Jan.  1919. 

He  was  promoted  to  Captain  in  Nov.  1918.  He  served  in  all 
commissioned  ranks  from  Lieutenant  to  Colonel  in  World  War 
II.  He  served  at  Key  Field,  Meridian,  Miss.,  Birmingham  Army 
Base  and  at  New  Orleans  Air  Base.  He  was  transferred  back  to 
the  reserve  in  March  1942. 

He  has  been  a  member  of  the  Masonic  Order  for  50  years 
(1966).  Also  a  member  of  the  American  Legion.  Member  of 
several  clubs  in  Columbus,  Ohio.  He  was  president  of  the  Ohio 
Business  Schools  Association  for  year  1943-44.  He  is  also  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Ignited  States  Army  Reserve,  Retired. 

He  resides  at  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla. 


A  SPECIAL  TRIBUTE  TENDERED  TO  MR.  AND  MRS. 

THOMAS  HENRY  RUTLEDGE 

A  special  tribute  is  paid  to  Thomas  Henry  Rutledge  and 
Clementine  Bertha  Rutledge,  his  wife,  nee  Croisant,  for  their 
splendid  war  effort.  This  family  has  made  a  great  contribution 
to  war  by  offering  eight  of  their  sons  to  their  country.  We  salute 
and  congratulate  them  and  send  our  best  wishes  to  each  one  of 
them. 

We  are  genuinely  proud  of  them.  Eight  of  their  sons  have 
served  their  country  faithfully  and  well  during  the  last  few  years. 

Albert  Alfred  Rutledge,  residing  in  Stillwater,  Okla. 

Albert  Alfred  Rutledge  was  born  on  April  27,  1924  at  Moore- 
land,  Okla. 

He  married  Elizabeth  Louise  Seaman  who  was  bom  on  May 
8,  1929  at  Edmond,  Okla.  They  were  married  on  Dec.  28,  1949 
at  Ripley,  Okla. 

They  have  three  children,  Merrilyn  Louise,  Janet  Kay  and 
Albert  Russell. 

He  received  his  junior  Master’s  Degree  in  farming  in  April 
1942  at  Stillwater  A  &  M  College  at  Stillwater,  Okla.  for  vocational 
agricultural  training. 

He  enlisted  in  the  Navy  in  April  1944  at  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 
and  reported  for  training  on  May  3,  1944  at  San  Diego,  Calif. 
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Calvin  Bernard  Rutledge,  residing  at  Woodward,  Okla.  R  2. 

Calvin  Bernard  Rutledge,  born  on  May  12,  1927  at  Moore- 
land,  Okla. 

He  married  Josephine  Maye  Hillman  on  July  19,  1946  at 
Woodward,  Okla. 

Later  he  married  Dorothy  Mae  Taylor  on  Jan.  1,  1955  at 
Clayton,  New  Mexico. 

Calvin  joined  the  Navy  on  Aug.  29,  1945  at  Oklahoma  City, 
Okla.  He  was  sent  to  San  Diego,  Calif,  for  naval  training  where 
he  became  a  member  of  Company  412.  In  November  1945,  he 
received  his  rating  of  seaman  second  class.  On  Dec.  8,  1945  he  was 
sent  to  Treasure  Island  on  Ship  “U.  S.  Admiral  C.  F.  Hughes,” 
for  the  Philippines.  He  arrived  there  on  Dec.  24,  1945.  He  was 
assigned  to  ship  L.  S.  T.  #668  and  remained  in  the  Islands  until 
March  14,  1946.  He  was  then  assigned  to  the  ship  L.  S.  T.  #635 
and  sailed  for  China.  He  received  a  rating  of  seaman  first  class. 
He  took  part  in  a  big  raid  on  an  Island  (Name  Unknown)  held  by 
the  Japanese.  He  sailed  for  home  on  June  12,  1946. 

Was  honorably  discharged  on  July  2,  1946  at  Norman,  Okla. 

Delbert  Leroy  Rutledge,  residing  at  Stillwater,  Okla. 

Delbert  Leroy  Rutledge  was  born  on  July  20,  1925  at  Moore- 
land,  Okla. 

He  married  Helen  Fithen  who  was  born  on  May  14,  1926  at 
Woodward,  Okla.  They  were  married  on  June  1,  1947  at  Wood¬ 
ward,  Okla.  and  have  one  daughter,  Kristena  Lee  who  was  born  on 
July  14,  1951  and  one  son,  John  Henry  who  was  born  on  April 
15,  1954  at  Edmond,  Okla. 

Delbert  enlisted  in  the  Navy  as  an  apprentice  seaman  on  June 
9,  1943  at  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.  He  was  promoted  to  yoeman,  3rd 
class  on  Jan.  1,  1944.  He  served  on  the  U.  S.  S.  Saratoga  and  at 
naval  bases  in  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico  and  at  Tutuila  in  Samoa. 

Delbert  was  commissioned  an  ensign,  U.  S.  N.  R.  at  Albuquer¬ 
que  in  June  1946  and  was  honorably  discharged  from  service  on 
June  28,  1946. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  Naval  Reserve  with  rank  of  ensign  and 
has  the  following  decorations,  American  Defense  Ribbon,  Ameri¬ 
can  Theater  of  Operations,  Enlisted  Good  Conduct  Medal,  Asiatic- 
Pacific  Theater  of  War  Medal  and  Victory  Medal.  Delbert  is  now 
a  Lieutenant  in  the  Naval  Reserve  (1966). 

He  is  an  associate  instructor  in  physics  at  the  Oklahoma  State 
University  but  has  been  given  a  leave  of  absence  from  his  duties  at 
the  University  while  working  for  the  National  Science  Foundation 
at  Silver  Spring,  Md. 

While  at  college  he  received  a  B.  S.  degree  from  the  University 
of  New  Mexico  and  a  M.  S.  degree  from  the  University  of  Okla¬ 
homa. 
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Harold  Alvin  Rutledge,  residing  at  Fargo,  Okla.  Route  1. 

Harold  Alvin  Rutledge  was  born  on  June  4,  1933  at  Moore- 
land,  Okla. 

He  married  Shirley  Ann  Herman  who  was  born  on  March  21, 
1936  at  Rich  Hill,  Mo.  He  was  married  on  June  29, 1955  at  Buffalo, 
Okla. 

He  has  three  children,  Jackie  Lynn,  John  Lee,  and  Jesse  Lane 
Rutledge. 

Harold  entered  the  army  on  July  30,  1953  at  Oklahoma  City, 
Okla.  and  served  two  years  as  a  radio  operator.  He  was  dis¬ 
charged  on  June  1955  with  rank  of  Private  First  Class. 

He  attended  radio  school  at  Camp  Gordon,  Ga.  from  Oct.  24, 
1953  to  April  1954.  Was  awarded  the  Good  Conduct  Medal  and 
also  the  National  Defense  Service  Medal. 


Jackie  Joe  Rutledge,  residing  at  Stillwater,  Okla. 

Jackie  Joe  Rutledge  was  born  on  Dec.  20,  1941  at  Woodward, 
Okla. 

He  enlisted  in  the  Navy  on  Jan.  11,  1961  at 
He  was  stationed  in  Puerto  Rico  and  Washington,  D.  C.  He 
received  a  Good  Conduct  Medal  and  also  a  Marksman  Rifle  Medal. 

He  was  honorably  discharged  on  Jan.  10,  1964. 

He  is  now  (1966)  attending  Oklahoma  State  University  and 
is  majoring  in  Animal  Science.  He  joined  the  Alpha  Zeta  National 
Honorary  Agricultural  Fraternity  at  the  University. 


James  Luther  Rutledge,  residing  in  Woodward,  Okla. 

James  Luther  Rutledge  was  born  on  Oct.  1,  1937  at  Moore- 
land,  Okla. 

He  married  Barbara  Ann  Johns  who  was  born  on  Nov.  2,  1942 
at  Modesto,  Calif.  They  were  married  on  Aug.  10,  1963,  at  Beth¬ 
any,  Okla. 

James  enlisted  in  the  Navy  on  Oct.  2,  1956  at  San  Diego,  Calif. 
He  received  his  basic  training  at  Norman,  Okla. 

He  was  honorably  discharged  on  Sept.  3,  1960. 

He  was  a  National  Aeronautic  and  Space  Administration 
trainee  at  the  University  of  Oklahoma  and  received  a  degree,  B.  S. 
on  May  23,  1963.  He  also  received  a  M.  S.  degree  in  Physics  on 
May  22,  1966  from  the  Oklahoma  State  University. 
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Louis  Clifton  Rutledge,  residing  at  Woodward,  Okla. 

Louis  Clifton  Rutledge  was  born  on  May  30,  1931  at  Moore- 
land,  Okla. 

He  married  Gerda  Horr  who  was  born  on  Oct.  3,  1927  at 
Ziegelhausen,  Germany.  He  was  married  on  Jan.  19,  1954,  at 
Heidelberg,  Germany. 

Louis  enlisted  in  the  army  on  June  21,  1949  at  Oklahoma  City, 
Okla.  He  received  his  basic  training  at  Camp  Chaffee,  Ark.  Was 
promoted  to  rank  of  private  first  class  on  Sept.  1949.  He  was 
reassigned  to  Fort  Belvoir,  Va.  in  Oct.  1949.  Departed  for  over¬ 
seas  duty  in  Germany  in  July  1951.  Promoted  to  rank  of  corporal 
in  August  1951  at  Heidelberg,  Germany.  Promoted  to  sergeant 
on  March  17,  1952  at  Heidelberg,  Germany.  Returned  from  over¬ 
seas  duty  on  May  29,  1954.  Was  honorably  discharged  at  Fort 
Hamilton,  N.  Y.  on  June  1954.  He  enlisted  on  Aug.  2,  1954  at 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla.  Was  reassigned  to  Fort  Lewis,  Wash,  in 
Sept.  1954.  Departed  for  overseas  duty  at  Fort  Richardson, 
Alaska  on  Aug.  19,  1956. 

Louis  was  commissioned  a  second  lieutenant  in  1963  and  in 
1964  was  commissioned  a  first  lieutenant  and  is  now  in  Thailand 
(1966).  Louis  was  later  promoted  to  captain. 

He  received  a  degree  in  Etymology  in  1963  from  Oklahoma 
State  University. 


Ralph  Ray  Rutledge,  residing  at  Woodward,  Okla. 

Ralph  Ray  Rutledge  was  born  on  April  25,  1943  at  Wood¬ 
ward,  Okla. 

He  married  Avola  Ann  Cinnamon  who  was  born  on  June 
1,  1945  at  Garber,  Okla.  They  were  married  on  July  30,  1965  at 
Garber,  Okla. 

Ralph  joined  the  Oklahoma  National  Guard  (active  reserve) 
on  June  12,  1960  at  Woodward,  Okla.  He  was  stationed  at  Fort 
Hood,  Texas;  later  at  Fort  Jackson,  S.  C.,  Fort  Sill,  Okla.,  Fort 
Chaffee,  Ark.,  and  then  Fort  Polk,  La.  He  was  appointed  a 
sergeant  before  receiving  a  reserve  commission  in  the  United 
States  Army  on  June  29,  1964.  He  entered  active  duty  on  Aug. 
5,  1965.  He  was  stationed  at  Fort  Lewis,  Wash,  in  1966  and  was 
a  leader  of  a  motor  platoon  with  the  rank  of  Second  Lieutenant. 

On  Jan.  24,  1966  Ralph  was  promoted  to  First  Lieutenant  at 
Fort  Lewis,  Wash. 
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Dr.  Joseph  Francis  Schoofs,  residing  in  Pocahontas,  Iowa. 

Barbara  Ann  Wilson  was  born  on  March  24,  1928  at  Prince¬ 
ton,  Ill. 

She  married  Dr.  Joseph  Francis  Schoofs  who  was  born  on 
Dec.  30,  1921  at  Pocahontas,  Iowa.  They  were  married  on  Feb. 
28,  1949  at  Fairmont,  Minn. 

They  have  seven  children,  Christopher  Eric,  Michele  Joan, 
Joseph  Francis,  Jr.,  Nicholas  John,  Lee  Marie,  Suzanne  Sophia, 
and  Barbara  Ann  Schoofs. 

Dr.  Schoofs  entered  the  army  on  Oct.  1942  and  served  four 
years  in  World  War  II.  He  received  his  basic  training  at  Shep- 
perd  Field,  Texas.  He  was  with  the  15th  Air  Force  in  Africa  from 
Sept.  1943  to  Dec.  1943,  when  he  was  sent  to  Italy  and  stayed 
there  until  Sept.  1945.  The  last  three  months  from  May  to  Sept. 
1946  he  attended  the  University  of  Florence,  Italy.  In  February 
1946  he  entered  the  Northern  Illinois  College  of  Optometry  and 
graduated  in  Sept.  1948. 

He  is  a  member  of  American  Legion.  He  was  president  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  his  city  from  1959  to  1961.  He  also 
served  as  councilman  for  two  terms  from  1962  to  1964.  On  Janu¬ 
ary  1,  1966  he  became  Mayor  of  Pocahontas,  Iowa. 


Max  Allen  Stacey,  residing  at  Springfield,  Mo. 

Cordellia  Eda  Croisant,  born  on  March  24,  1918  at  Hum¬ 
boldt,  Kans. 

She  married  Max  Allen  Stacey  who  was  born  on  Oct.  19,  1920 
at  Elwood,  Mo.  They  were  married  on  Dec.  31,  1946  at  Hum¬ 
boldt.  Kans. 

They  have  two  children,  Linda  Sue  and  Lee  Allen  Stacey. 

Max  Allen  Stacey  enlisted  in  the  Army  Air  Force  on  Oct.  20, 
1942  at  Camp  Crowder,  Mo.  and  graduated  from  pilot  school  and 
received  his  commission  as  Second  Lieutenant  on  April  15,  1944. 
He  was  assigned  as  an  Advanced  Instructor,  flying  A  T  6  Type 
aircraft.  After  instructing  in  A  T  6’s  for  approximately  one  year, 
he  was  attached  to  the  Ferry  Command  for  60  days  temporary 
duty,  during  this  time  he  flew  pursuit  type  aircraft:  P  51,  P  47, 
P  63  and  Fk  6  in  the  United  States  and  Alaska.  Upon  completion 
of  this  temporary  duty  he  was  then  assigned  as  a  P  47  Flight 
Instructor,  instructing  U.  S.  and  foreign  students,  some  of  the 
foreign  students  were  Filipino,  Turkish,  Brazilian,  Chinese  and 
Mexicans. 

He  was  honorably  discharged  as  a  First  Lieutenant  at  Lowry 
Field,  Colo,  on  March  18,  1946.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Air  Force 
Reserve. 
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Rev.  Arnold  Swanson,  residing  at  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Rev.  Arnold  Swanson  was  born  on  Aug.  4,  1931  at  Shenan¬ 
doah,  Iowa. 

He  married  Lois  Elaine  Hassler  who  was  born  on  May  26, 
1934  at  Princeton,  Ill.  They  were  married  on  July  31,  1955  at 
Princeton,  Ill. 

They  have  two  children,  Daniel  Kent  and  Randall  James 
Swanson. 

Rev.  Swanson  graduated  from  Shenandoah  High  School  in 
1950  and  from  Iowa  State  College  at  Ames,  Iowa  in  1954. 

Rev.  Swanson  is  a  graduate  of  August-Lutheran  Seminary 
at  Rock  Island,  Ill.  and  was  ordained  in  1959.  He  served  a  parish 
in  Lengby,  Minn,  for  three  years  and  then  moved  to  serve  Faith 
Lutheran  Church  and  August-Lutheran  Church  until  June  1966. 
He  will  take  up  his  new  duties  as  associate  pastor  of  St.  John’s 
Lutheran  Church  of  Minneapolis,  Minn,  on  July  1,  1966. 


Frank  Jackson  Wheelock,  residing  in  Cherokee,  Iowa. 

Frank  Jackson  Wheelock  was  born  on  Oct.  5,  1890  at  Platts- 
mouth,  Nebr. 

He  married  Hazel  Maude  Walker  who  was  born  on  April  1, 
1893  at  Mattoon,  Ill.  They  were  married  on  Nov.  16,  1910  at 
Cherokee,  Iowa. 

Frank  was  the  son  of  Lewis  Jackson  and  Mary  Elizabeth 
Jackson,  nee  Westfall.  He  was  one  of  eight  children. 

Frank  Jackson  Wheelock  moved  to  Cherokee  County,  Iowa, 
in  1895  aboard  a  prairie  Schooner  from  the  flatlands  of  Nebraska. 
He  was  educated  in  the  schools  at  Quimby.  He  joined  the  rail¬ 
road  business  in  1909  and  became  a  fireman  in  1911  and  was 
promoted  to  an  engineer  and  operated  a  locomotive  in  March  of 
1921.  Later  he  operated  a  diesel  from  March  1954  until  he  retired 
in  Feb.  of  1959.  After  fifty  years  of  service  he  retired  in  1959 
from  railroading  on  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad.  Frank  was 
honored  for  his  fifty  years  of  railroading  at  a  “Gold  Pass” 
luncheon  at  Chicago,  Ill.  and  received  an  award  in  form  of  “Gold 
Pass”,  good  for  lifetime  transportation  anywhere  on  the  Illinois 
Central  by  the  then,  president,  Wayne  A.  Johnson  of  the  railroad. 
He  was  the  first  member  of  the  Wheelock  family  to  become  a  32nd 
degree  Mason.  He  joined  the  Masonic  Order  in  1945  and  became 
a  Scottish  Rite  32nd  degree  Mason  in  1961.  He  served  six  years 
as  a  local  chairman  of  the  B.  of  L.  E.  and  chief  engineer  for 
several  years. 
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Floyd  Leroy  White,  residing  at  Scottsdale,  Ariz. 

Floyd  Leroy  White,  nicknamed  Larry,  was  born  on  July  2, 
1914  at  St.  Anne,  Ill. 

He  married  Genevieve  Heneritta  Croisant,  who  was  born  on 
Jan.  21,  1921  at  Grants  Pass,  Ore.  They  were  married  on  Oct.  1, 
1943  at  Grants  Pass,  Ore. 

They  have  two  children,  Floyd  Leroy,  Jr.,  and  Martin  Craig 
White. 

Mr.  White  enlisted  in  engineers  at  St.  Anne,  Ill.  on  Dec.  9, 
1942,  and  entered  service  on  Dec.  9,  1942.  Was  promoted  to  Sec¬ 
ond  Lieutenant  on  April  12,  1943  at  Camp  White,  Ore.  Was  a 
member  of  the  316  Engineer  Bn.  Promoted  to  First  Lieutenant 
on  May  5,  1943. 

Was  sent  overseas  on  April  1944  to  Italy  and  was  part 
of  the  5th  Army.  Took  part  in  campaign  there  and  left  for  Japan 
by  way  of  Panama  Canal  in  July  1945.  While  in  Italy  was  tem¬ 
porarily  with  several  different  battalions,  the  316th,  255th,  and 
337th  Eng.  Combat  Battalions.  Was  never  injured  but  was  in 
the  hospital  for  appendicitis  operation  in  Dec.  1944  in  Florence, 
Italy.  While  in  Italy  Floyd  was  laid  up  from  a  few  sparks  of 
an  incendiary  bomb  in  February  1945. 

Returned  from  the  Philippines  on  Nov.  27,  1945.  Was  honor¬ 
ably  discharged,  or  rather  put  on  inactive  list  or  status  at  Fort 
Lewis  as  of  Feb.  23,  1946.  However  he  is  not  in  reserves.  He 
was  a  combat  engineer  unit  commander  in  the  military  occupa¬ 
tional  unit.  Was  in  the  battle  around  Rome,  Italy;  Arno,  North 
Appenines,  and  Po  Valley. 

Received  the  American  Theatre  Service  Medal,  European 
African  Medal,  Eastern  Service  Medal  with  three  bronze  stars, 
Asiatic  Pacific  Service  Medal  and  World  War  Two  Victory  Medal. 


Robert  Costin  Wilson,  residing  at  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Robert  Costin  Wilson  was  born  on  Feb.  3,  1925  at  Bellevue, 
Ohio. 

He  married  Barbara  Dietz  Bertram  who  was  born  on  Jan. 
15,  1932  at  Minneapolis,  Minn.  They  were  married  on  March 
21,  1953  at  Edina,  Minn. 

They  have  three  children,  Robert  Costin  IV,  Bruce  Alan  and 
Douglas  Edward  Wilson. 

Robert  was  drafted  into  the  army  on  June  22,  1943  at  Fort 
Snelling,  Minn.  Received  his  basic  training  at  Camp  Fannin 
Tyler,  Texas.  He  attended  school  at  Texas  A.  and  M.  in  ASTP 
for  three  months  before  Congress  abolished  it.  He  was  then  sent 
to  Camp  Claiborne,  at  Alexander,  La.  and  trained  with  the  84th 
Infantry  Division  until  October  1944  and  was  then  shipped  to 
England.  He  was  sent  into  action  November  11,  1944  in  the 
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Siegfried  line  north  of  Aachen.  Was  a  member  of  Company  B, 
335th  Regiment,  84th  Division,  9th  Army,  attached  to  the  English 
forces.  Was  a  rifleman  in  the  army.  In  December  of  1944  he 
was  transferred  to  Radio-man  for  the  company  and  on  December 
24,  1944  he  was  wounded  by  mortar  fire  in  Wiirm,  Germany  on 
the  Ruhr  River  just  after  the  town  had  been  taken  for  the  fourth 
time.  Was  sent  to  the  hospital  in  England  for  4  months.  In  the 
meantime  the  war  was  ended.  For  nine  months  thereafter  he 
was  stationed  around  Heidleberg,  Germany.  He  was  discharged 
from  the  army  on  March  7,  1946  as  a  private  first  class  at  Camp 
McCoy,  Wis. 

He  received  the  purple  heart,  combat  Infantry  Badge, 
European  theater  ribbon  with  two  battle  stars  and  the  good  con¬ 
duct  ribbon. 


Ronald  Lynn  Winkler,  residing  at  East  Peoria,  Ill. 

Nancy  Ellen  Croisant,  born  on  Nov.  18,  1941  at  Princeton,  Ill. 

She  married  Ronald  Lynn  Winkler  who  was  born  on  June  12, 
1937  at  Peoria,  Ill.  They  were  married  on  Dec.  30,  1960  at 
Peoria,  Ill. 

They  have  two  children,  Perry  Ray  and  Mark  Andrew 
Winkler. 

Ronald  Lynn  Winkler  was  drafted  on  June  20,  1960  from 
Pekin,  Ill.  He  received  his  basic  training  at  Fort  Leonard  Woods, 
Mo.,  and  was  then  sent  to  Fort  Sam  Houston,  Texas.  He  was  sent 
overseas  on  Jan.  30,  1961  to  Munich,  Germany.  He  was  made  a 
private  first  class  in  Jan.  1962,  and  later  became  a  specialist,  class 
four.  He  was  returned  to  the  United  States  on  June  28,  1962  and 
was  honorably  discharged  on  July  7,  1962  from  Fort  Hamilton, 
N.  Y.  He  received  the  Good  Conduct  Medal. 


Ruth  Zimmerman,  nee  Croissant,  residing  in  Peru,  Ill. 

Ruth  Zimmerman  was  born  on  Dec.  28,  1915  at  Peru,  Ill. 

She  married  Leroy  William  Zimmerman  who  was  born  on 
Dec.  17,  1905  at  Peru,  Ill.  They  were  married  on  March  31,  1950 
at  Peru,  Ill. 

They  have  one  child,  William  Leroy  Zimmerman,  who  was 
born  on  Oct.  14,  1950  at  Peru,  Ill. 

Ruth  joined  the  WTAAC  on  Jan.  26,  1943  at  Chicago,  Ill. 
Reported  for  basic  training  on  Feb.  12,  1943  at  Fort  Oglethorpe, 
Ga.  From  there  she  was  sent  to  Cooks  and  Bakers  School  on 
March  13,  1943,  completing  her  training  on  April  24,  1943.  She 
was  transferred  to  Minter  Field,  Bakerfield,  Calif,  on  May  19, 
1943.  Ruth  completed  six  months,  seventeen  days  in  WAAC’s 


and  was  sworn  into  the  regular  army  on  the  WAC  on  Sept.  1, 
1943  at  Minter  Field. 

Received  orders  for  her  overseas  service  on  Jan.  3,  1944  and 
on  Feb.  2,  1944  was  sent  to  Camp  Shanks,  N.  Y.  Sailed  for  service 
across  the  sea  on  the  “ Queen  Mary”  and  arrived  at  Camp  at 
Gourke,  Scotland  on  Feb.  19,  1944.  She  was  then  sent  to  Camp 
Stone,  England  on  Feb.  21,  1944  and  was  transferred  to  London 
on  Feb.  28,  1944.  She  was  sent  to  the  Eighth  Fighter  Command 
on  March  14,  1944,  at  Bushey,  England.  She  sailed  from  South¬ 
ampton,  England  on  Jan.  15,  1945  for  LaHavre,  France  and 
arrived  there  the  next  day. 

Ruth  was  transferred  from  LaHavre  to  Charleroi,  Belgium 
on  Jan.  20,  1945.  She  completed  sixteen  and  one-half  months 
service  with  the  Eighth  Fighter  Command  and  was  then  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Ninth  Air  Force  on  July  27,  1945.  She  flew  from 
Charleroi,  Belgium  to  Schweinfurt,  Germany  and  was  later  sta¬ 
tioned  at  Bad  Kissigen,  Germany.  She  left  there  for  Compeigne, 
France  on  Aug.  11,  1945  for  her  return  to  the  United  States. 

On  Aug.  21,  1945  she  flew  from  Paris,  France  to  Washington, 
D.  C.,  arriving  there  the  next  day.  From  Washington,  D.  C.  she 
was  sent  to  Fort  Sheridan,  Ill.,  arriving  there  on  Aug  24th,  1945. 

Ruth  Zimmerman  was  honorably  discharged  on  Aug.  26,  1945, 
completing  thirty-one  (31)  months  of  service.  Ruth  received  a 
Good  Conduct  Medal,  European  African,  Middle  Eastern  Theatre 
Ribbon,  with  one  silver  battle  star  for  (Normandy,  Northern 
France,  Rhineland  and  Central  Europe)  Air  Offensive,  WAAC 
Service  Ribbon  and  three  overseas  bars. 

I  commend  Ruth  Zimmerman,  nee  Croissant  for  her  splendid 
record  of  service  to  her  Country. 


May  1,  1966. 


Signed,  Martin  Croissant,  Esq., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


I:  Shadow,  I  heartily  approve  your  selection  and  congratu¬ 
late  each  one  of  them  for  their  outstanding  work,  well  done,  while 
in  the  armed  forces  of  the  UNITED  STATES  or  in  private  busi¬ 
ness.  We  are  proud  of  them.  I  take  pleasure  in  bestowing  the 
title  of  ‘  ‘  SIR  KNIGHT  OR  LADY,  ’  ’  upon  each  one  of  them.  They 
have  made  the  world  a  better  place  in  which  to  live.  May  the 
blessings  of  the  ALMIGHTY,  rest  upon  them. 

MARTIN  CROISSANT,  Director. 

The  Order  of  the  Nobles  of  the  Great  of  the 
Croissant  Family  in  These  United  States 
of  America. 


Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Dated,  July  4,  1966. 
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The  Bleeding-heart 

The  bleeding-heart;  who  does  not  love  that  pretty  flower. 
As  we  wander  through  Grandfather’s  old-fashioned  garden,  how 
can  we  fail  to  admire  that  flower.  Brought  from  Japan  many 
years  ago,  it  has  remained  one  of  the  popular  and  meaningful 
flowers. 

We  admire  the  heart-shaped  flowers  as  they  hang  gracefully 
from  dainty,  erect  stems  in  colors  of  rosy-red,  yellow  and  white. 

Me  thinks  of  the  lovely  lady  who  wears  her  heart  dangling 
from  her  bosom  by  a  silken  thread  as  evidence  of  her  love  for 
one  who  fails  to  care. 

Why  shed  a  tear  for  such  unrequited  love.  How  can  a  heart- 
shaped  flower  fail  to  capture  the  love  of  a  pretty  maiden?  Maybe, 
in  Grandfather’s  day,  men  were  more  chivalrous  and  loved  more 
deeply  than  they  do,  today. 

Think  of  the  hours  the  fair  maiden  has  labored  to  capture 
the  love  she  craves?  Let  us  go  back  to  Grandfather’s  garden 
and  see  if  we  can  visualize  the  scene  of  long  ago  when  love  was 
sweet  and  faith  was  strong  in  the  hearts  of  the  young  men. 


The  Buttercup 

The  buttercup:  What  a  delightful  companion  to  have  when 
you  roam  through  the  fields  and  woodland  on  a  bright  sunny  day. 

What  a  sturdy  flower  it  is  with  its  glossy  petals  pointing 
toward  the  sky.  The  flowers  are  pure  white  or  silky  yellow  on 
long  stems.  They  sway  in  the  gentle  breeze,  lulling  their  small 
visitors  to  sleep  on  a  hot  day.  In  this  manner  she  preserves  her 
dignity  and  grace  for  those  who  pay  her  compliments  that  make 
her  blush  with  pride.  She  knows  and  appreciates  the  care  and 
affection  they  give  her  to  make  life  more  enjoyable  for  all  of  us. 


The  Bachelor’s  Button 

The  bachelor’s  button:  A  lovely  old  flower  that  has  been  a 
favorite  down  through  the  years.  The  flowers  are  bright  blue, 
called  Blue-Boy;  pale  pink,  called  Pinkie;  the  deep  lustrous  red, 
often  called  the  Red-Boy.  I  cannot  forget  the  lovely  white  flowers, 
often  called  the  Snowman. 

With  little  care,  the  bachelor’s  button  grows  freely  and  dances 
gayly  in  the  Summer  breeze.  It’s  everblooming  spirit  makes  one 
feel  that  the  bachelor’s  button  is  never  alone  but  is  a  merry 
fellow  who  loves  the  ladies.  He  stands  firmly  before  his  lady 
friends,  ready  to  share  his  charm  and  affection  with  all.  What 
a  wonderful  flower  to  have  in  the  lapel  of  your  coat  when  you 
court  your  lady-love. 
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Happy  Birthday  1966 


Happy  Birthday  to  a  Prince  of  men. 

May  you  enjoy  the  blessings  of  health, 
wealth  and  many  friends. 

May  you  walk  with  pride  and  enjoy  the  triumph 
you  have  won  from  hard  work,  well  done. 
Happy  Birthday  and  many  more  to  come. 


March  17,  1966. 


Martin  Croissant. 


Happy  Wedding  Anniversary  1966 

Happy  Wedding  Anniversary  to  a  Princess  among  the  fairest. 
May  you  enjoy  good  health,  wealth  and  many  friends  during 
the  years  ahead. 

May  the  Lord  bless  you  and  give  you  the  strength  and  courage 
to  walk  along  the  path  of  righteousness  for  His  name  sake. 

This  wish  I  send  to  you. 


Christmas  1966 
A  loving  heart  and  a  noble  spirit 

When  the  day  is  done,  the  events  of  men  become  history. 
You  can  read  the  record  and  decide  for  yourself  whether  it  is 
true.  The  value  of  each  life  is  measured  by  the  good  work  done. 
Like  the  coin  we  use  in  trade,  it  represents  the  value  of  the  work 
done;  not  the  use  we  put  it  to. 

The  gold  coin  denotes  love  because  it  represents  the  highest 
value  placed  upon  things  by  men.  The  silver  coin  denotes  kind¬ 
ness,  because  it  follows  love  and  is  attracted  to  it  in  the  daily 
affairs  of  the  market  place.  The  copper  penny  represents  all  of 
the  lesser  qualities  that  man  possesses,  such  as  egotism,  greed, 
selfishness  and  hatred,  that  hatred  peasants  had  for  their  Masters. 

Let  us  keep  the  gold  coin  because,  like  love,  it  travels  farther 
and  lasts  longer  than  the  others.  Silver  coins  are  more  in  evidence 
because  there  are  a  few  more  persons  who  know  what  faith  and 
love  mean  in  the  sight  of  God.  Copper  pennies  are  held  by  many 
of  the  ignorant  who  never  heard  of  the  “Love  and  kindness  of 
the  Lord”.  If  we  love  the  Almighty  we  can  solve  many  of  the 
problems  of  the  day  and  live  in  peace  and  contentment. 

So  here’s  a  Christmas  message: 

The  world  needs  a  loving  heart  and  a  noble  spirit 

To  make  all  our  dreams  come  true. 

What  more  can  I  say  or  do? 

Merry,  Merry  Christmas  to  each  one  of  you. 
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The  Hollyhocks 

For  hundreds  of  years  the  grand  and  glorious  hollyhocks 
have  been  with  us.  They  are  natives  of  China  and  Europe,  but 
we  are  happy  to  possess  them.  Like  giants  they  stand  erect  before 
the  wall  of  my  garden,  sentinels  of  the  Gods. 

Who  would  fail  to  see  and  admire  these  brilliant  flowers, 
saucer-shaped,  single,  double  or  frilled;  some  with  petals  as  soft 
as  silk.  Growing  to  a  height  of  eight  feet  they  look  like  temples 
of  the  Gods. 

What  brilliant  colors,  especially  the  double  maroon  and  the 
pure  white  flowers. 

They  charm  the  butterflies  as  these  visitors  rest  awhile  when 
the  day  is  warm  and  fragrance  fills  the  air. 

Have  you  ever  noticed  how  the  busy  bees  will  seek  shelter 
deep  within  the  petals  of  the  flower  during  a  heavy  storm !  What 
a  happy,  smiling  countenance  they  display  when  the  storm  has 
passed  and  the  Sun  comes  out  to  gladden  the  hearts  of  all  of  us. 
It  makes  the  world  a  more  beautiful  place  in  which  to  live  and 
prosper.  Let  us  give  thanks  for  these  lovely  flowers. 


The  Iris 

The  Iris :  A  beautiful  flower  which  takes  all  of  its  bright 
colors  from  the  rainbow.  Who  has  not  seen  the  glorious  rainbow 
after  a  heavy  storm!  It  represents  a  promise  given  to  man  that 
the  Earth  will  never  again  suffer  from  flood. 

The  Iris  blooms  are  with  us  from  Spring  through  the  Summer 
until  late  Fall.  Its  flowers  are  particularly  handsome  because  they 
embrace  so  manv  colors.  We  visit  the  bearded  Iris  and  think  of  our 
Sires  who  have  walked  along  the  Path  of  Time  and  have  grown  old 
with  the  years.  Their  long  beards  remind  us  of  this  truth.  Vari¬ 
eties  of  color;  The  Artie  Snow,  a  white  flower;  The  Aline,  a  pure 
azure  fragrant  flower;  The  Indian  Xight,  a  deep  rich  velvety 
purple  and  almost  black  flower;  The  Louvis,  a  warm  friendly 
brown  and  maroon  flower;  The  Prairie  Sunset,  a  solid  combina¬ 
tion  of  peach-apricot  flower  which  stirs  us  with  emotion;  The 
Radiation,  an  orchid  pink  flower  with  deep  tangerine  beard. 

And  then  we  have  the  lovely  J apanese  Iris ;  one  of  which  is 
the  Glamour  flower,  a  bright  violet  purple  and  yellow  flower  which 
has  come  down  from  the  years  of  oriental  culture. 

And  so  we  praise  the  noble  Iris  because  they  are  with  us 
during  the  warm  Summer  days  of  the  year. 
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The  Daisy 

The  Black-Eyed  Susan 

The  Black-Eyed  Susan:  What  a  pretty  name  for  the  stately 
daisy  that  grows  in  my  garden.  She  has  striking  slender,  yellow 
petals  with  a  high  central  disc  of  dark  purple.  Her  delicate  golden 
petals  wave  gently  in  the  Summer  breeze  as  the  Sun  peeks  through 
the  clouds. 

The  robins  greet  her  each  morning  while  the  bees  fly  swiftly 
by  to  distant  places  to  gather  the  nectar  from  the  apple  bearing 
trees. 

My  Black-Eyed  Susan  is  a  proud  young  lady.  She  knows  she 
is  a  slender  beauty  and  can  grace  her  mistress’  living  room  with¬ 
out  the  help  of  others.  Life  can  be  beautiful  when  she  is  presented 
to  our  friends. 

I  can  never  pass  my  garden  and  fail  to  admire  and  say  a 
word  of  praise  for  my  daisies. 


The  Nobles  of  the  Great 

MY  SHADOW  AND  I 

I:  Shadow,  how  does  a  man  become  one  of  the  “Nobles  of 
the  Great”?  What  must  he  do  to  be  a  “Noble  of  the  Great”? 

Shadow :  I  will  tell  you.  A  person  becomes  one  of  the 
“Nobles  of  the  Great”  when  he  pledges  upon  his  honor,  that  he 
will  be  true  to  “God  and  Country”.  That  means  he  mil  live  a 
good  life  and  be  true  and  kind  to  others. 

I:  That  is  a  difficult  thing  to  do. 

Shadow:  Yes,  it  is,  but  he  must  try.  Let  us  examine  some 
of  the  lives  of  the  great  men  of  our  country  and  see  if  they  have 
been  loyal  and  true  to  “God  and  Country”. 

Bead  what  Nathan  Hale  said,  just  before  he  was  hung  as  a 
spy  on  September  22,  1776  by  the  British  at  New  York  City.  He 
said,  “I  only  regret  that  I  have  but  one  life  to  lose  for  my 
country”. 

Read  what  Patrick  Henry  said  on  March  23,  1775  at  the 
Virginia  Convention  which  met  in  St.  John’s  Church  in  Virginia. 
He  uttered  those  famous  words,  “I  know  not  what  course  others 
may  take;  but  for  me,  give  me  liberty  or  give  me  death”. 

Bead  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance  to  the  Flag  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  It  is  as  follows,  “I  pledge  allegiance  to  the 
flag  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  to  the  Republic  for  which 
it  stands,  one  nation  under  God,  indivisible,  with  liberty  and 
justice  for  all.”  Do  you  understand  what  it  means? 

When  a  person  becomes  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  he 
swears  allegiance  to  the  United  States  of  America  and  forsakes 
all  other  nations. 
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I:  I  say,  6 4 Loyalty  stems  from  the  heart  and  has  no  price.” 

It  is  folly  to  say  that  a  person  can  divide  his  loyalty  and 
devotion  to  two  persons  or  nations. 

So  beware  of  the  person  who  refuses  to  swear  allegiance  to 
God  and  Country,  because  he  is  unworthy  and  cannot  be  trusted. 

Shadow:  Remember,  know  the  truth  and  the  truth  will  set 
you  free. 

To  be  a  Noble  of  the  Great,  you  must  pledge  unfailing  loyalty 
and  devotion  to  God  and  Country. 

I :  Thank  you  Shadow  for  your  advice. 


Swaggering  Knights  of  the  Barn  Yard  Enjoy  the  Summer  Festival 

The  barn  yard  flock  passed  their  time  during  the  Winter 
season  by  playing  games  indoors.  Before  long  it  would  be  Spring 
and  hatching  would  begin  in  March  and  April.  The  Lady  birds 
were  patiently  waiting  to  receive  their  little  chicks  as  they  came 
from  the  incubators.  The  clucking  hens  were  placed  in  separate 
pens  on  the  second  floor  of  the  Hen  House  where  they  could  rest 
until  the  little  fellows  arrived.  Some  of  the  Lady  birds  insisted 
on  hatching  their  own  eggs.  They  were  permitted  to  do  so.  They 
were  placed  in  separate  pens  so  they  would  not  be  disturbed  while 
hatching  their  eggs.  However,  most  of  the  eggs  were  hatched  in 
the  incubators. 

By  the  end  of  May,  most  of  the  chicks  were  hatched  and  many 
of  the  hens  were  escorting  their  broods  around  the  large  hen  house. 

As  the  days  lengthened  and  the  warm  Aveather  arrived,  the 
hens  were  placed  on  the  first  floor  of  the  hen  house  where  they 
had  more  room  to  Avalk  and  play.  It  would  not  be  long  before 
they  could  run  outdoors  and  enjoy  the  sunshine  and  fresh  air. 

One  day  while  Topsy  \\ms  watching  the  little  chicks  play 
around  him,  said  to  Snow  White,  his  daughter,  “Why  do  you 
permit  Fluff  to  ride  on  your  back?”  Snow  White  smiled  and  re¬ 
plied,  “Because  she  Ioioavs  the  power  of  my  wings.  No  skinny 
weasel  or  rat  will  ever  attempt  to  harm  her.  Fluff  is  a  pretty 
chick;  she  Ioioavs  how  to  stand  up  and  flutter  her  AAungs  like  an 
angel.  She  is  my  pride  and  joy.  Fluff  can  slide  off  of  my  back, 
as  gracefully  as  a  bareback  rider  in  the  circus  and  with  one  jump 
regain  her  position  as  nicely  as  I  could  when  I  AAras  a  chick.  I 
am  proud  of  her.” 

Even  the  Master  of  the  Barn  Yard  Avas  impressed  with  Fluff’s 
beauty  and  grace.  He  directed  the  barn  maid  to  pay  special 
attention  to  her  and  to  see  that  no  harm  came  to  Fluff  and  her 
mother,  as  she  Avas  destined  to  be  one  of  the  best  sIioav  birds  in 
the  barn  yard. 

June  arrived  and  it  was  iioav  the  season  for  the  Summer 
Festival.  The  flock  looked  forward  to  the  Summer  Festival  A\Tith 


great  interest.  Topsy,  Fatty  and  Shorty  always  planned  special 
races  and  other  games  to  display  their  skill  in  handling  the  hens 
and  their  young  ones.  Much  discussion  was  had  over  the  various 
events  but  Topsy  always  had  his  suggestions  adopted.  He  was 
their  leader  and  planned  the  games  such  as,  Holing  the  worm, 
Catching  the  juicy  bugs,  Gathering  the  sweetgrass,  and  other 
sporting  events,  which  the  lady  birds  enjoyed. 

Some  of  the  other  games  were,  Wading  through  the  clover, 
Writing  love  letters,  Ducking  your  head  in  the  water  to  catch  a 
minnow,  and  Singing  for  your  dinner. 

Holing  the  worm  was  a  game  the  lady  birds  enjoyed  most  of 
all  because  it  gave  them  an  opportunity  to  show  their  brood  how 
easy  it  was  to  gather  food  for  them ;  how  easy  it  was  to  catch  a 
big  fat  worm  after  a  rain  storm  or  in  the  early  morning  when  the 
grass  was  wet  with  dew. 

In  the  game  of  catching  a  big  fat  worm,  the  mother  hen  would 
slowly  cross  the  lawn  of  the  Master’s  home  and  listen  for  the 
worms  to  sing  as  they  crawled  out  of  their  holes  to  meet  their 
mates. 

Walking  to  a  hole  she  would  stand  perfectly  still  and  wait 
until  a  worm  appeared  at  the  entrance  of  the  hole,  then  she  grabbed 
him  around  the  neck  and  pulled  and  pulled  until  his  strength 
was  exhausted  and  was  unable  to  resist  any  longer.  After  several 
strong  jerks,  old  mister  worm  came  sliding  out  and  lay  stretched 
out  on  the  wet  grass.  When  this  occurred,  mother  hen  quickly 
broke  him  up  in  small  pieces  and  tossed  the  bits  to  her  chicks. 

They  would  scramble  for  a  piece  and  run  some  distance  away 
to  a  spot  where  they  could  eat  it  without  interference  from  the 
rest  of  the  brood.  After  the  worm  had  been  eaten,  the  mother 
hen  would  start  after  another  one.  Walking  around  the  lawn 
she  listened  and  waited  to  see  if  a  worm  was  coming  out  of  his 
hole.  When  her  chicks  had  eaten  all  of  the  worms  they  wished, 
she  would  start  another  game.  Have  you  ever  noticed  the  wedding 
band  on  a  worm’s  neck?  That  is  a  sure  sign  that  he  is  a  married 
man  and  has  a  wife  around.  He  crawls  out  of  his  hole  to  meet 
her  when  she  sings.  He  is  a  true  and  faithful  mate.  The  band 
is  a  seal  that  binds  him  to  his  mate.  They  live  happy  lives. 

We  humans  might  profit  by  this  splendid  example  of  faithful¬ 
ness  of  the  worm. 

The  next  game  was  called  “  Treading  through  the  sweet 
clover.”  All  the  chicks  were  required  to  eat  several  pieces  of 
sweet  clover  which  the  mother  hen  gave  them.  It  was  like  making 
a  child  eat  some  spinach,  after  she  had  eaten  a  hearty  meal  of 
things  she  liked,  but  she  ate  it  just  the  same  because  her  mother 
told  her  to  eat  it.  It  was  good  for  her. 

When  the  Sun  began  to  climb  high  in  the  heavens,  the  mother 
hen  took  her  brood  to  the  vegetable  garden  where  they  played  a 
game  called,  “ Catching  the  juicy  bugs.”  After  the  chicks  had 
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eaten  all  of  the  bugs  they  wanted,  they  went  to  a  shady  spot  by 
the  hen  house  to  rest. 

The  last  game  played  was  called,  4 ‘Treading  through  the 
clover”.  This  game  was  played  to  teach  the  chicks  to  clean  their 
feet.  They  were  taught  to  run  through  the  wet  grass  to  clean 
their  feet  before  they  went  to  the  hen  house. 

The  Summer  Festival  was  enjoyed  by  the  flock  because  there 
was  plenty  of  food  to  eat  and  everyone  had  lots  of  fun. 

Topsy,  Fatty  and  Shorty  walked  around  the  barn  yard  all 
day  to  see  that  the  flock  was  protected  from  all  enemies  of  the 
barn  yard. 

Topsy  as  he  looked  around  the  place,  said  to  Fatty,  “within 
a  few  months,  these  chicks  will  be  feathered  out  and  will  be  young- 
lady  birds  and  gay  roosters.” 

And  so  another  Summer  Festival  passed  quickly.  By  the  time 
Fall  arrived  the  youngsters  were  eager  to  display  their  beauty 
and  charm  and  to  compete  for  prizes  at  the  County  Fair  and  the 
big  State  Fair  that  followed. 

It  was  a  tired  bunch  of  chicks  that  followed  their  mothers 
home  to  the  hen  house,  as  the  Sun  slowly  disappeared  behind  the 
horizon.  Soon  they  were  tucked  away  under  her  warm  feathers 
for  the  night. 

And  thus  another  day  of  fun  and  frolic  passed  and  everyone 
was  happy.  Even  the  Master  of  the  Barn  Yard,  gave  a  sigh  of 
relief  as  he  locked  the  door  and  went  back  to  the  house  for  the 
night. 


Loppy’s  Brother,  Happy  Joe  becomes  Leader  of  the  Family 

When  Loppy  died,  his  brothers  and  sisters  moved  to  a  new 
burrow.  His  brother,  Happy  Joe,  as  he  was  called  by  the  bunnies, 
became  the  leader  of  the  family. 

One  day  a  short  time  after  the  death  of  Loppy,  as  Happy  Joe 
was  hopping  through  the  hayfield,  he  noticed  a  pretty  little  bunnie 
from  the  adjoining  farm  dancing  around  a  haystack  nearby. 
Stopping  for  a  few  minutes  he  pricked  up  his  ears  to  listen  and 
see  what  she  was  doing.  There  she  was  dancing  around  a  haystack 
and  singing  a  happy  bunnie  song. 

He  said  to  himself,  “what  a  pretty  creature  she  is”.  She 
had  a  small  grey  head  with  a  white  streak  running  from  the  top 
of  her  head  to  the  tip  of  her  nose  and  short  ears  and  pink  eyes. 

As  soon  as  Happy  Joe  saw  her  he  knew  she  was  the  girl  for 
him  so  he  started  to  run  after  her.  Pinky,  seeing  him  hopping 
along  toward  her,  started  to  run  for  home  with  Happy  Joe  in 
swift  pursuit.  Just  as  she  reached  the  burrow,  Pinky’s  father, 
a  big  strong  fellow,  came  out  of  the  entrance  of  the  burrow,  much 
to  the  astonishment  of  Happy  Joe.  He  was  on  his  way  to  get 


some  food  for  his  breakfast.  Looking  at  Happy  Joe,  the  old 
fellow  thumped  his  hind  legs  upon  the  ground  and  uttered  a  shrill 
cry  that  frightened  Happy  Joe.  At  the  sound  of  that  shrill  cry, 
Happy  Joe  turned  around  and  ran  for  home  as  fast  as  he  could  go. 
He  did  not  wish  to  get  in  any  quarrel  or  fight  with  any  bunnies  on 
the  adjoining  farm.  Neither  did  he  wish  to  get  in  any  fights  with 
bunnies  that  might  be  related  to  Pinky  as  she  was  a  pretty  little 
bunnie  and  he  liked  her.  It  was  a  beautiful  day  and  he  did  not 
wish  to  mar  it  by  a  quarrel  with  a  neighbor.  But  Happy  Joe 
could  not  forget  such  a  pretty  face  and  happy  smile. 

The  following  day,  Happy  Joe  went  back  to  the  hayfield, 
hoping  he  might  see  Pinky  again  and  get  better  acquainted  with 
her.  Sure  enough,  there  she  was  dancing  around  the  haystack 
and  singing  the  bunnie  love  song.  This  time  Happy  Joe  decided 
he  would  circle  the  haystack  in  an  effort  to  meet  her  face  to  face 
and  not  scare  her  away.  Hopping  to  the  other  side  of  the  hay¬ 
stack,  he  stopped  and  smiled  as  she  came  around  toward  him. 
Instead  of  walking  past  him,  she  stopped  and  smiled  back  at  him, 
and  then  started  to  sing  her  love  song  to  him.  Happy  Joe  was 
so  tickled  that  he  joined  in  the  song.  He  remembered  that  it  was 
the  same  song  his  mother  had  sung  to  him,  many  times  when  he 
was  a  little  fellow  and  the  first  song  she  had  taught  him.  He  had 
never  forgotten  it.  As  he  approached  her,  singing  the  song,  she 
looked  up  and  smiled  at  him  again.  When  he  had  completed  his 
singing,  he  stretched  out  his  hind  legs  and  snorted  and  walked 
over  to  her  and  rubbed  his  nose  against  hers.  (In  bunnie  language 
it  meant  a  kiss.) 

Pinky  was  so  pleased  with  the  kiss  that  she  pricked  up  her 
ears  and  ran  around  the  haystack  with  Happy  Joe  following  her. 
After  Happy  Joe  had  circled  the  haystack  once,  he  turned  around 
and  ran  back  toward  her  as  she  circled  the  haystack.  He  met  her 
half  way  around  and  stopped  in  front  of  her.  That  was  too  much 
for  Pinky  so  she  stopped  in  her  tracks  and  was  about  to  run  the 
other  way,  when  Happy  Joe  kissed  her  again.  Pinky  smiled, 
let  out  a  sweet  little  squeal  that  told  Happy  Joe  she  liked  him. 
Happy  Joe  smiled  back  at  her  and  then  darted  around  the  hay¬ 
stack  and  hurried  over  to  the  cornfield,  where  he  got  a  nice  piece 
of  cornstalk  and  brought  it  back  to  her.  He  darted  back  to  where 
she  was  standing  and  laid  down  before  her.  That  pleased  Pinky. 
She  started  to  eat  one  end  of  it,  while  Happy  Joe  started  to  eat 
the  other  end  of  the  cornstalk.  When  they  had  eaten  all  of  the 
cornstalk  they  wanted,  Pinky  sang  a  sweet  love  song  and  then  ran 
back  to  the  burrow  in  the  woods. 

After  Pinky  had  gone  home,  Happy  Joe  strolled  through  the 
woods  until  he  came  to  a  small  clearing.  Looking  ahead  he  saw 
something  swinging  from  a  small  sapling.  Hopping  closer,  he 
saw  that  Pinky  had  been  caught  in  a  snare  or  noose.  There  she 
was  swinging  in  the  air  about  two  feet  from  the  ground.  The 
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noose  had  caught  her  around  the  head  and  front  paws  and  held 
her  so  tight  she  could  not  wiggle  out  of  it.  Happy  Joe  scampered 
to  the  base  of  the  sapling  and  started  to  gnaw  at  the  sapling  to 
cut  it  down  and  free  Pinky.  It  was  not  long  before  the  sapling 
was  cut  in  half  and  fell  over  to  the  ground.  Happy  Joe  cut  the 
cord  that  bound  her  head  and  front  paws,  freeing  her  from  her 
enanglement  and  thus  saving  her  life.  Pinky  was  not  injured 
severely,  as  she  kept  her  front  feet  apart,  preventing  the  noose 
from  strangling  her  to  death.  She  suffered  more  from  fright 
than  from  injury.  Happy  Joe  quickly  cut  the  cord  of  the  noose 
and  she  was  soon  released  from  her  entanglement  and  set  free. 

After  resting  for  an  hour  or  more,  Happy  Joe  escorted  Pinky 
back  to  the  burrow.  This  time  Poppy  Bunnie  was  there  to  greet 
him.  He  became  a  hero  and  was  a  welcome  friend  at  the  burrow 
from  that  time  forth. 
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The  Rooster  Crows 

The  rooster  crows  at  the  break  of  day,  not  to  disturb  your 
peaceful  slumber  but  to  announce  to  the  world  that  it  is  a  new  day 
in  which  to  write  a  record  of  the  events  of  the  day.  Your  deeds 
will  stamp  you  as  a  wise  or  a  foolish  man. 

You  can  write  your  own  record.  Why  not  leave  one  that 
will  impress  the  world  with  your  wisdom  and  courage  and  make 
your  children  and  their  children  proud  to  say,  ‘  ‘  All  hail  to  a  great 
man.  I  belong  to  his  family.” 

Hypocrisy 

Hypocrisy  is  the  homage  evil  pays  to  goodness.  Time  dis¬ 
closes  the  hypocrisy  of  those  in  high  places  who  hold  themselves 
out  as  worthy  examples  of  Honor  and  Integrity.  They  are  soon 
exposed  and  forgotten.  Such  is  the  righteous  condemnation  of 
Fathertime.  It  is  the  fate  of  those  who  fail  to  heed  the  words  of 
Truth  and  Justice. 

No  man  can  wear  the  purple  robe  with  dignity  unless  he  is 
worthy  and  loves  truth,  justice  and  kindness.  Only  then,  can  he  be 
considered  a  good  man  and  tit  to  lead  his  fellowmen  down  the 
road  to  a  happier  destiny. 

THIS  BOOK  IS  GRATEFULLY  DEDICATED  TO  THE 
4 ‘NOBLES  OF  THE  GREAT  OF  THE  CROISSANT  FAMILY.” 

May  they  always  be  known  as  the  Nobles  of  the  Great  of  the 

Croissant  familv. 

% 


Martin  Croissant,  Esq. 


By 

©  Martin  Croissant,  Esq.,  1967 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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THE  NOBLES  OF  THE  GREAT  OF  THE  CROISSANT  FAMILY 
IN  TLIESE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 


MY  SHADOW  AND  I 

I :  Shadow,  a  short  time  ago  we  had  an  interesting  conversa¬ 
tion  about  the  NOBLES  OF  THE  GREAT  OF  THE  CROISSANT 
FAMILY.  We  examined  the  record  of  some  of  the  members  of 
the  family  and  found  them  to  be  faithful  and  true  to  their  Country. 
They  have  loved  their  fellowmen ;  men  and  women  who  know  the 
meaning  of  the  phrase,  “The  greatness  of  Almighty  God  and  His 
love  for  all  mankind.’ ’ 

Shadow:  Let  us  examine  the  record  of  some  of  the  rest  of 
the  members  of  the  family  and  see  if  we  can  find  any  more  who 
are  worthy  of  the  name,  “NOBLE  OF  THE  GREAT”  of  the 
Croissant  family. 

Shadow:  I  recommend  the  following  names  to  be  enrolled 
in  the  “HALL  OF  FAME”  of  the  Nobles  of  the  Great  of  the 
Croissant  family. 


Gaynor  Garold  Caldwell,  residing  at  Demossville,  Ky. 

Gaynor  Garold  Caldwell,  born  on  Feb.  19,  1921  at  Mutual, 
Okla. 

Married  to  Ruth  Menefee  who  was  born  on  March  13,  1922 
at  Fiskburg,  Ky. 

Married  on  April  17,  1943  at  Woodward,  Okla. 

They  have  four  children,  Rose  Marie,  Ruth  Marlene,  Dennis 
Glen  and  Gerald  Dean  Caldwell. 

Gaynor  Garold  Caldwell  joined  the  United  States  Army  in 
July  1939. 

He  received  his  basic  training  in  Horse  Cavalry  at  Fort  Riley, 
Kans.  He  was  sent  to  Fort  Knox,  Ky.  in  1940.  From  there  he 
was  sent  to  Pine  Camp,  in  Jefferson  County,  N.  Y.  in  1941  and  then 
to  the  desert  country  in  the  State  of  California  in  1942. 

He  went  overseas  to  England  in  1943.  He  took  part  in  the 
breakthrough  at  St.  Lowe  in  Normany  in  France  and  then  to 
Belgium,  Luxemburg  and  Germany  in  1943  to  1945.  He  was 
wounded  while  in  the  army  in  France  and  a  second  time  in  Belgium 
but  remained  active.  He  was  seriously  wounded  again  in  March 
1945  and  was  returned  to  the  United  States  to  the  hospital  at 
Newport  News,  Ya.  and  thence  to  O’Riley  General  Hospital  at 
Springfield,  Mo. 
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He  received  the  Purple  Heart  Medal  with  two  oakleaf  clusters 
and  also  the  Bronze  Star.  He  was  a  member  of  4th  Armored 
Division  which  was  activated  at  Pine  Camp,  N.  Y.,  in  1941. 

He  was  honorably  discharged  from  the  service  with  rank  of 
Staff  Sergeant  in  March  1946  after  he  was  confined  in  the  O’Riley 
General  Hospital  at  Springfield,  Mo.  for  one  year. 

He  resides  at  Demossville,  Ky.  (1967). 


George  Paul  Coleman,  residing  at  Minot,  N.  D. 

George  Paul  Coleman  born  on  Aug.  22,  1940  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Married  to  Sally  Ann  Cantwell  born  on  Dec.  2,  1943  at  Seattle, 
ash. 

Married  on  Jan.  12, 1963  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

They  have  two  children,  Maryann  Nanette  and  Nancy  Lynn 
Coleman. 

George  Paul  Coleman  enlisted  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  on  Dec.  4 
1958.  He  received  his  basic  training  at  Lackland,  Texas.  He  was 
then  sent  to  Wiliams  AFB,  in  Arizona,  from  1959  to  1959.  From 
there  he  was  stationed  at  Aviano,  Italy,  from  1959  to  1962,  and 
then  to  Rantoul,  Ill.  from  1962  to  1963.  From  there  he  was  sta¬ 
tioned  at  Minot,  N.  D.  from  1963  to  1967.  He  will  move  to  Matter, 
Calif,  in  1967.  On  April  20,  1967,  he  was  still  in  the  service  and 
stationed  at  Minot,  N.  D. 


Reidar  William  Gutzeit,  residing  at  Myrtle  Beach,  South  Carolina. 

Reidar  William  Gutzeit  born  on  Jan.  5,  1943  at  Astoria,  Ore. 

Married  to  Gail  Ann  Yarbor  who  was  born  on  Dec.  3,  1943  at 
San  Pedro,  Calif. 

Married  on  Nov.  8,  1962  at  Twin  Falls,  Idaho. 

They  have  one  child,  Reidar  William  Gutzeit,  II  who  was 
born  on  Jan.  9, 1966  at  Myrtle  Beach,  S.  Carolina. 

Reidar  enlisted  in  the  Air  Corps  on  June  9,  1962  at  Oxnard, 
Calif.  He  received  his  basic  training  at  Lackland  A.  F.  S.,  Texas, 
and  was  sent  to  Kessler  Air  Force  Base,  Miss,  for  technical  train¬ 
ing.  He  was  assigned  to  Keno  Air  Force  Station  in  Oregon,  then 
to  Melville  Air  Force  Station  in  Labrador  and  later  to  Myrtle 
Beach  Air  Force  Base,  in  South  Carolina. 

Reider  is  still  in  the  Air  Force  and  stationed  at  Myrtle  Beach 
at  South  Carolina  (July  17,  1967). 


Dona  Jane  Hausuer,  nee  Burger,  residing  at  Whiteman,  Mo. 

Dona  Jane  Burger  born  on  June  18,  1941  at  Lancaster,  Pa. 
Married  to  Siegmar  Norbert  Hausuer  born  on  Feb.  8,  1942  at 
Sitzmannstadt,  Germany. 
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Married  on  May  16,  1961  at  Biloxi,  Miss. 

They  have  three  children,  Karen  Jane,  Joseph  Michael  and 
Raymond  Edward  Hausner. 

Dona  enlisted  on  Sept.  1,  1959  at  New  Cumberland,  Md.  in  the 
Air  Force.  She  received  her  basic  training  from  Sept,  to  Oct.  of 
1959  at  Lackland  A.  F.  B.,  Texas.  She  received  technical  training 
from  Nov.  1959  to  Feb.  1960  at  Amarillo  A.  F.  B.,  Texas.  Stationed 
at  Kessler  A.  F.  B.,  Texas  from  Feb.  1960  to  May  1961. 

She  was  honorably  discharged  at  Kessler  A.  F.  B.  on  May 
12,  1961  with  rank  of  A  2  C. 


Siegmar  Norbert  Hausuer,  residing  at  Whiteman,  Mo. 

Siegmar  Norbert  Hausuer  enlisted  at  Manhattan  Court  House 
in  New  York  City,  N.  Y.  on  July  27,  1959.  He  received  his  basic 
training  from  July  1959  to  Oct.  1959.  He  was  stationed  at  Kessler 
A.  F.  B.,  Texas  from  Oct.  1959  to  Sept.  1962. 

He.  was  then  sent  to  Bremgarten  A.  B.,  Germany  and  was 
stationed  there  Oct.  1962  to  Oct.  1965.  He  was  discharged  on  July 
26,  1963  at  Ramstein  A.  F.  B.,  Germany.  He  re-enlisted  the  same 
day.  He  was  stationed  at  Whiteman  A.  F.  B.,  Mo.  from  Oct.  1965 
to  July  26,  1967  with  rank  of  Staff  Sergeant. 

He  graduated  from  High  School  while  in  the  service.  He 
received  a  Good  Conduct  Ribbon,  Longevity  Ribbon  and  Marks¬ 
manship  Ribbon. 


James  Tyler  Hindman,  residing  at  Denver,  Colo. 

James  Tyler  Hindman  born  on  April  11, 1939  at  Syracuse,  N.Y. 
Married  Leah  Diane  Greer  born  on  Jan.  28,  1942  at  Burke, 

S  D 

Married  on  Feb.  10,  1962  at  Fort  Collins,  Colo. 

They  have  two  children,  David  Tyler  and  Pamela  Diane 
Hindman. 

James  served  in  the  R.  0.  T.  C.  while  in  college  from  1957  to 
1961.  He  was  commissioned  a  2nd  Lieutenant  in  the  U.  S.  Army 
Reserve  on  June  10,  1961.  He  entered  active  duty  on  Nov.  11, 
1961  at  Fort  Knox,  Ky.  He  graduated  from  the  TJ.  S.  Army 
Armor  School  on  Jan.  31,  1961  at  Fort  Knox,  Ky.  Was  assigned 
to  Company  B,  2nd  Bn.  81  Armor  (1st  Armored  Division)  at  Fort 
Hood,  Texas.  He  was  platoon  leader,  executive  officer.  Assigned 
to  A  Troop,  1st  Squadron,  1st  Cavalry  at  Fort  Hood,  Texas. 

He  was  released  from  active  duty  on  Nov.  10,  1963. 
Promotions:  1st  Lieutenant  on  May  9,  1963  and  Captain  on 
July  8,  1966. 
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Has  been  on  reserve  duty  from  Dec.  14,  1963  to  present  time 
(1967). 

He  was  an  Eagle  Scout — BSA  on  Nov.  21,  1956  at  Wilmette, 
Ill.  Is  a  member  of  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon  since  1958;  Pi  Delta 
Epsilon  since  1958;  Omicron  Delta  Kappa  since  1960.  He  is  en¬ 
rolled  in  Who’s  Who  among  students  in  American  Colleges  and 
Universities,  1961  Edition. 


A  SPECIAL  TRIBUTE  TENDERED  TO  MR.  AND  MRS. 

HARRY  WILLIAM  MAY 

A  special  tribute  tendered  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  William 
May  of  Princeton,  Ill.  for  their  contribution  to  the  war  effort.  Two 
of  their  sons  have  served  their  country.  We  salute  and  congratu¬ 
late  them  and  send  our  best  wishes  to  each  one  of  them.  Their 
names  are  Donald  Ottomar  and  Eugene  Walter  May. 


Donald  Ottomar  May,  residing  at  Princeton,  Ill. 

Donald  Ottomar  May  was  born  on  March  20,  1933  at  Prince¬ 
ton,  HI. 

Married  to  Eleanor  Ann  Frederickson  born  on  Jan.  24,  1942 
at  Prirtpptrm  Til 

Married  on  *Oct.  23,  1960  at  Princeton,  Ill. 

They  have  one  child,  Leslie  Elise  May  born  on  Feb.  24,  1962 
at  Princeton,  Ill. 

Donald  Ottomar  May  was  drafted  into  the  army  on  June  21, 
1954  at  Chicago,  Ill.  He  received  his  basic  training  at  Fort 
Leonard  Wood,  Mo.  and  was  then  sent  to  Aberdeen  proving 
grounds  in  State  of  Maryland  for  ten  weeks’  schooling  in  Ammo 
Supply  Specialist  School. 

From  there  he  was  sent  to  Red  River  Arsenal  at  Texas  for 
eight  months’  training  Ammo  Dump  (Storage  of  ammunition  in 
area). 

In  July  1955  his  company  was  sent  to  Fort  Bliss,  Texas  where 
he  was  trained  in  Heavy  Vehicle  driving.  During  the  last  year 
of  his  service  with  that  company  (from  Sept.  15,  1955  to  Dec.  15, 
1955)  he  spent  on  maneuvers  in  the  State  of  Louisiana  which  was 
called  “Operation  Sage  Brush.” 

He  was  honorably  discharged  at  Fort  Bliss  on  June  20,  1956 
as  P.  F.  C.  He  was  awarded  National  Defense  Service  Medal. 

He  joined  the  active  army  reserve  in  Princeton,  Ill.  on  his 
return  home  and  has  been  a  member  of  that  unit  ever  since  (1967). 

He  is  now  employed  as  a  postal  employee  in  Princeton,  Ill. 
as  a  letter  carrier. 
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Eugene  Walter  May,  residing  at  Moline,  Ill. 

Eugene  Walter  May  was  born  on  Feb.  23,  1937  at  Princeton, 

Ill. 

Married  to  Alice  Jane  McCloud  born  on  Oct.  8,  1945  at  Prince¬ 
ton,  Ill. 

Married  on  June  5, 1966  at  Princeton,  Ill. 

Eugene  Walter  May  was  drafted  at  Princeton,  Ill.  and  was 
inducted  into  the  army  on  March  4,  1960.  He  received  his  basic 
training  at  Ford  Leonard  Wood,  Mo.  He  spent  an  additional 
eight  weeks  in  Light  Vehicle  driving  course.  He  was  then  sent 
to  Fort  Dix,  N.  J.  for  a  couple  of  weeks  and  later  to  New  York 
City  where  he  was  shipped  overseas  to  Germany.  He  spent 
eighteen  months  with  the  96  Heavy  Lift  (H/L)  transportation 
Company  near  Stuttgart,  Germany. 

He  returned  to  the  United  States  and  was  sent  to  Fort  Hamil¬ 
ton,  N.  Y.  On  April  5,  1962  he  returned  to  Princeton,  Ill.  where 
he  joined  the  army  reserve  unit  in  late  Aug.  1962  as  a  cook  and 
also  was  promoted  to  Sp.  4  (Specialist  4th  class,  Corporal).  After 
he  served  two  years  in  the  reserves  he  was  released  in  June  1964 
to  attend  the  Standby  reserves  for  an  additional  two  years. 

He  was  honorably  discharged  on  Feb.  28, 1966  at  Princeton,  Ill. 

He  received  the  good  conduct  ribbon  and  also  the  marksman 
medal  on  the  firing  range. 

He  is  now  employed  by  the  John  Deere  Industrial  Equipment 
Works  at  Moline,  Ill. 


Robert  Franklin  Pinney,  residing  at  Euclid,  Ohio. 

Robert  Franklin  Pinney  born  on  Dec.  30,  1915  at  Ravenna, 
Ohio. 

Married  to  Doris  Emma  Nelson  who  was  born  on  July  13, 
1917  at  Princeton,  Ill. 

Married  on  June  5,  1936  at  Wellsburg,  W.  Va. 

Their  children  are  Robert  Edward,  Shirley  Mae  and  Barbara 
Ann  Pinney. 

Robert  Franklin  Pinney,  enlisted  in  the  army  on  Sept.  22,  1943. 
He  was  inducted  into  the  service  on  Oct.  13,  1943  at  Fort  Hayes, 
Ohio,  and  was  sent  to  Camp  Claiborne,  La.  for  basic  training. 
He  broke  his  leg  and  was  transferred  to  the  hospital  at  Ellis,  Ill. 
for  treatment.  After  his  release  from  the  hospital  he  was  sent  to 
Fort  Ord,  Calif,  where  he  became  a  member  of  the  Army  Engi¬ 
neers.  He  was  then  sent  to  Camp  Stoneman  which  is  north  of 
San  Francisco,  Calif,  from  which  camp,  his  unit  was  shipped  to 
Luzon,  Philippines  by  way  of  New  Guinea  on  the  S.  S.  Monterey, 
a  sister  ship  of  Luriline  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  some  new 
auxiliary  building  to  the  General  Hospital  at  that  village.  The 


hospital  was  located  about  four  miles  north  of  a  village  called 
Lasig  on  the  Lasig  River. 

A  village  in  Luzon  is  called  a  “Bario”.  It  is  called  Bario  of 
Barunka  or  Bario  of  Cavite  or  Novelita. 

Robert  was  a  rigging  carpenter  and  worked  on  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  new  buildings.  He  served  nine  months  (9)  in  the  Asiatic 
Pacific  Theater  of  the  war.  He  returned  to  the  United  States 
about  Dec.  18,  1945,  landing  at  Long  Beach,  Calif.  He  was  sent 
to  Camp  Anza,  Calif,  for  billeting  (36  hours)  and  then  to  Camp 
Atterbury,  Ind.  where  he  was  honorably  discharged  on  Dec.  29, 
1945. 

He  received  the  American  Theater  Ribbon,  with  one  bronze 
star,  Philippines  Liberation  Ribbon  and  the  Good  Conduct  Medal. 


A  SPECIAL  TRIBUTE  TENDERED  TO  MR.  AND  MRS. 

HERMAN  PINTER 

A  special  tribute  is  paid  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herman  Gustav 
Pinter  of  Bay  City,  Mich,  for  their  contribution  to  the  war  efforts. 

Three  of  their  sons,  Duane  Lee,  Herman  Gustav  and  Warren 
James  Pinter  are  serving  their  country.  We  salute  and  congratu¬ 
late  them  and  send  our  best  wishes  to  each  one  of  them.  We  are 
proud  of  them. 


Duane  Lee  Pinter,  residing  at  Seattle,  Wash. 

Duane  Lee  Pinter  born  on  August  11,  1945  at  Pinconning, 
Mich. 

He  enlisted  on  May  16,  1966  at  Detroit,  Mich,  and  was  sworn 
in  on  that  day  by  his  brother,  L.  C.  D.  R.  Herman  Gustav  Pinter. 
Duane  received  his  boot  training  at  Cape  May,  New  Jersey,  and 
upon  completion  of  this  training  was  advanced  to  Seaman  Appren¬ 
tice  in  July  1966.  His  first  assignment  was  for  one  year  of  semi- 
isolated  duty  aboard  the  Coast  Guard  Cutter,  ‘ ‘Balsam’ ’  at  Adiak, 
Alaska. 

In  January  1967  he  was  advanced  to  seaman.  He  is  entitled 
to  the  National  Defense  Ribbon. 


Herman  Gustav  Pinter,  residing  at  Clair  Shores,  Mich. 

Herman  Gustav  Pinter  born  on  May  5,  1934  at  Ladd,  Ill. 
Married  to  Josephine  Olive  Crawford  who  was  born  on  Oct. 
27,  1932  at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

They  were  married  on  Oct.  15,  1960  at  Wildwood,  N.  J.  They 
have  two  children,  Duane  Harold  and  Blake  Warren  Pinter. 
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Herman  Gustav  Pinter  enlisted  in  the  United  States  Coast 
Guard  on  Oct.  20,  1953  at  Detroit,  Mich,  and  was  sent  to  Cape 
May,  N.  J.  for  his  boot  training.  He  completed  his  boot  training 
in  Jan.  1954  and  was  assigned  to  patrol  duty  in  the  North  Atlantic 
aboard  the  C.  G.  C.  Mackinac.  He  was  advanced  to  Seaman  in 
June  1954  and  to  Quartermaster,  third  class  in  Nov.  1954,  to  second 
class  in  June  1955  and  to  Quartermaster,  first  class  in  April  1956. 
In  February  of  1957  Herman  was  accepted  for  Officers  Candidate 
School  and  graduated  as  an  Ensign  in  U.  S.  C.  G.  on  June  28,  1957. 
He  was  then  assigned  to  the  Search  and  Rescue  ship  with  base  at 
Portland,  Me.  He  served  as  executive  officer  on  the  Bramble  at 
Detroit,  Mich,  and  was  promoted  to  Lieutenant  Commanding 
Officer  in  August  1966. 

Herman  is  entitled  to  National  Defense  Ribbon  with  one  star 
and  the  Coast  Guard  Good  Conduct  Medal. 

He  is  still  a  member  of  the  Coast  Guard  (1967). 

In  January  1958  Ensign  Pinter  was  transferred  to  the  Coast 
Guard  training  ship,  “Unimak”  with  headquarters  at  Cape  May, 
N.  J.  On  Dec.  28,  1958,  he  was  promoted  to  Lieutenant  Junior 
Grade.  In  Sept.  1960  he  was  transferred  to  various  short  dura¬ 
tion  schools,  for  preparation  of  isolated  duty  overseas. 

In  Nov.  1960  Herman  was  assigned  as  Commanding  Officer  of 
the  Coast  Guard  “Loran”  C.  Station  at  Targabarum,  Turkey.  In 
July  1961  he  was  promoted  to  Lieutenant.  In  Nov.  1961  Herman 
returned  to  the  United  States  and  was  assigned  to  the  Search  and 
Rescue  Co-Ordination  Center  at  Miami,  Fla.  In  Jan.  1965  he  was 
transferred  to  the  Coast  Guard  Cutter  “Bramble”  for  ice  break¬ 
ing  and  buoy  tending. 


Lester  Ralph  Pinter,  residing  at  Ladd,  Ill. 

Lester  Ralph  Pinter  born  on  Jan.  6,  1920  at  Ladd,  Ill. 

He  was  inducted  into  the  army  on  Oct.  8,  1942  and  was  sent 
to  Camp  Robinson,  Ark.  and  later  to  Camp  Ft.  Benning,  Ga.,  where 
he  received  training  with  the  medical  corps  of  the  paratrooper  out¬ 
fit.  He  became  a  member  of  the  503rd  Infantry  parachute  outfit 
that  was  dropped  on  the  Island  of  Corregidor  in  the  Philippines 
on  Feb.  15,  1945.  He  was  killed  in  action  on  Feb.  26,  1945,  eleven 
days  later. 

His  wife,  Mrs.  Lillian  Pinter  was  given  the  silver  star  in  her 
husband’s  honor  on  August  15, 1945.  The  citation  read  as  follows : 

“For  Gallantry  in  action  24  February  1945.” 

“On  the  night  of  24  February  1945,  Corporal  Pinter  was  at¬ 
tached  to  Company  4 A’  which  was  under  heavy  enemy  counter 
attack  and  one  platoon  was  reciving  intense  enemy  mortar  fire. 
After  having  been  warned  that  to  move  around  was  almost  suicide, 
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Corporal  Pinter  with  utter  disregard  for  his  own  life,  crawled 
through  this  mortar  barrage  and  fire  from  his  own  men  to  give 
first  aid  to  the  wounded  in  this  platoon.  He  remained  in  this 
mortar  blasted  area  all  night  administering  to  the  wounded. 

Corporal  Pinter’s  unselfish  devotion  to  duty,  exercise  of  his 
skill  and  knowledge  and  disregard  for  his  own  safety  contributed 
materially  to  saving  the  lives  of  some  of  these  men.  Corporal 
Pinter  was  killed  in  action  two  days  later  while  on  patrol  with 
another  platoon,  a  task  for  which  he  volunteered.” 


Warren  James  Pinter,  residing  at  Pinconning,  Mich. 

Warren  James  Pinter  born  on  Aug.  29,  1946  at  Pinconning, 
Mich. 

Warren  enlisted  on  Feb.  24,  1964  at  Detroit,  Mich,  in  the  IT.  S. 
M.  C.  reserve.  He  went  on  active  duty  on  June  18,  1964.  He 
received  his  basic  training  at  San  Diego,  Calif,  from  June  18, 

1964  to  Sept.  4,  1964.  He  received  I.  T.  R.  training  which  is  part 
of  his  basic  training  at  Camp  Pendelton,  Calif,  from  Sept.  5,  1964 
to  Oct.  8,  1964.  Pie  was  sent  to  San  Diego,  Calif,  for  training  as 
a  code  and  voice  radio  operator  from  Nov.  5,  1964  to  March  30, 
1965. 

He  was  stationed  with  the  2nd  Bn.,  7  Marine  Corps  from  April 
31,  1965  to  June  30,  1966.  He  went  overseas  with  his  unit  to  Viet 
Nam  (Sui  Nhon  Chu  Lai)  and  was  stationed  there  from  May  24, 

1965  to  June  30,  1966.  His  unit  participated  in  13  major  opera¬ 
tions  against  the  Viet  Cong  and  other  operations.  He  returned 
to  the  United  States  and  was  stationed  with  the  2nd  Bn.,  8tli 
Marines  on  Caribbean  cruiser  with  this  unit. 

He  received  the  following  medals :  National  Defense  Medal, 
Viet  Nam  Service  Medal  with  2  campaign  stars  and  Viet  Nam 
Campaign  Medal. 


Rev.  Kurt  Alan  Reichardt,  residing  at  Lincolnwood,  Ill. 

Rev.  Kurt  Alan  Reichardt  was  born  on  Dec.  24,  1937  at  Men- 
dota,  Ill. 

He  married  Joyce  Elaine  Stralow  born  on  Jan.  4,  1937  at 
Morrison,  Ill. 

They  were  married  on  June  19,  1960  at  Morrison,  Ill. 

They  have  one  child,  Kyrsten  Elaine  Reichardt. 

Kurt  attended  the  PTniversity  of  Illinois  from  Sept.  15,  1955 
to  Feb.  1,  1956.  From  there,  he  went  to  Northern  Illinois  Univer¬ 
sity  at  DeKalb,  Ill.  from  1956  to  June  1959.  He  then  went  to  the 
Lutheran  Theological  Seminary  at  Chicago  from  1959  to  May 
1962.  He  graduated  in  1963.  (The  name  of  the  seminary  was 
changed  to  Lutheran  School  of  Theology  at  Chicago,  in  1962). 
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In  the  fall  of  1962  he  became  intern  as  assistant  to  the  Campus 
Pastor  at  Lutheran  Foundation  in  Miami  University  at  Oxford, 
Ohio,  until  June  1963.  He  was  ordained  on  Nov.  1, 1963  at  Lincoln- 
wood,  Ill.  His  present  position  is  Associate  Pastor  of  St.  John’s 
Lutheran  Church  at  Lincolnwood,  Ill. 


Donald  Lee  Rhoads,  residing  in  Tulsa,  Okla. 

Donald  Lee  Rhoads  born  on  Aug.  6,  1929  at  Coweta,  Okla. 

Married  to  Ramona  May  Dobbins  who  was  born  on  March 
2,  1932  at  Coweta,  Okla. 

They  were  married  on  April  4,  1963  at  Miami,  Okla. 

They  have  no  children. 

Donald  Lee  Rhoads  was  inducted  into  the  army  on  Oct.  7, 
1954  at  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.  He  received  his  basic  training  at 
Fort  Bliss,  El  Paso,  Texas.  From  there  he  was  stationed  at  Fort 
Sam  Llouston,  Texas,  where  he  received  advanced  basic  training 
in  medical  work.  In  April  1955  he  was  sent  overseas  to  Germany 
for  16  months  occupational  service  at  the  539th  General  Dispensary 
at  Zwiebruckem,  Germany. 

He  was  honorably  discharged  on  Sept.  1,  1956  at  Fort  Chaffee, 
Ark.  with  the  rank  of  P.  F.  C. 

He  now  resides  at  Tulsa,  Okla.  and  employed  at  McMichael 
Sand  Co.  in  Tulsa,  Okla. 


Richard  Frederick  Stanfield,  residing  at  Roanoke,  Va. 

Richard  Frederick  Stanfield  born  on  Sept.  13,  1939  at  Chey¬ 
enne,  Wyo. 

He  married  Gretchen  Harriet  Gale  who  was  born  on  May  12, 
1940  at  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

Married  on  Aug.  11,  1962  at  Waco,  Texas. 

They  have  one  child,  Nancy  Elizabeth  Stanfield,  born  on  Sept. 
27,  1966  at  Roanoke,  Va. 

Richard  Frederick  Stanfield,  took  ROTC  while  attending  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wyoming.  He  was  commissioned  2nd  Lieutenant  on 
May  30,  1960,  in  the  Ordnance  Corps  (army). 

He  began  his  active  duty  on  Jan.  11,  1961  at  Aberdeen  Proving- 
Grounds,  Maryland.  Transferred  to  Fort  Hood,  Texas  on  July 
15,  1961.  He  was  sent  to  Ansbach,  Germany  on  Oct.  31,  1961. 
Returned  to  United  States  on  Aug.  11,  1962  and  was  stationed  at 
Fort  Hood,  Texas  on  Sept.  23,  1963. 

Honorably  discharged  on  May  12,  1964  at  Fort  Hood,  Texas. 
Richard  is  now  employed  by  the  General  Electric  Company  at 
Salem,  Va.  (1967). 
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Douglas  Jerome  Schaell,  residing  at  Orofino,  Idaho. 

Douglas  Jerome  Schaell  born  on  Jan.  8,  1935  at  Amboy,  Ill. 
He  married  Mary  Frances  McKechnie  who  was  horn  on  Aug. 
17,  1941  at  Albany,  Ore. 

Married  on  Aug.  16,  1966  at  Jefferson,  Ore. 

They  have  one  child,  Loretta  Ann  Schaell. 

Douglas  Jerome  Schaell  enlisted  in  the  U.  S.  Air  Force  on 
Oct.  12,  1953  at  Quincy,  Ill.  He  received  his  basic  training  at 
Lackland,  AFB,  San  Antonio,  Texas.  He  was  discharged  on  Sept. 
17,  1957  at  Carswell  AFB,  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  with  rank  of  air¬ 
man  first  class.  He  re-enlisted  on  Feb.  26,  1960  at  Quincy,  Ill. 
He  was  discharged  on  Feb.  26,  1964  at  Fairchild  AFB,  Spokane, 
Wash.  He  re-enlisted  on  Feb.  26,  1964  at  Fairchild  AFB,  Spokane, 
Wash.  He  was  discharged  on  Jan.  31,  1967  at  Adair  AFB,  Corval¬ 
lis,  Ore.  His  rank  was  airman  first  class. 

His  station  assignments  were  as  follows: 

Scott  AFB,  Ill.  from  Jan.  1954  to  Nov.  1954. 

Wheelus  AFB,  Lybia,  from  Nov.  1954  to  Jan.  1955. 

Incirlik  AFB,  Turkey,  from  Jan.  1955  to  Nov.  1955. 

Carswell  AFB,  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  from  Nov.  1955  to  Sept. 
1957. 

Keesler  AFB,  Miss,  from  Feb.  1960  to  May  1961. 

Cottonwood  AFB,  Idaho,  from  May  1961  to  Feb.  1964. 

Adair  AFB,  Corvallis,  Ore.  from  Feb.  1964  to  Jan.  1967. 
Medals :  He  received  the  Good  Conduct  Medal  and  National 
Defense  Medal. 

Mr.  Schaell  is  now  residing  at  Orofino,  Idaho.  He  is  employed 
as  a  Electronic  Technician  for  the  Forest  Service,  Department  of 
Agriculture,  at  Clearwater  National  Forest. 


Brian  Earl  Smith,  resides  at  Fort  Collins,  Colo. 

Brian  Earl  Smith  born  on  Aug.  15, 1943  at  San  Diego,  Calif. 

Married  to  Sharon  Ann  Vetter  born  on  May  8,  1944  at  Greeley, 
Colo. 

Married  on  June  22,  1963  at  Johnstown,  Colo. 

Brian  Earl  Smith  the  husband  of  Sharon  Ann  Vetter  enlisted 
as  a  reservist  and  is  at  present  (June  1967)  stationed  at  Fort 
Leonard  Wood,  Mo.  receiving  a  six  month’s  training  there. 

Brian  is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Colorado  at  Fort 
Collins,  Colo.  (June  1965). 

When  he  returns  from  service  he  will  resume  his  employment 
at  State  Farm  Insurance  Company  in  Greeley,  Colo,  as  an  ac¬ 
countant  supervisor,  trainee.  He  expects  to  be  home  by  Aug.  1, 
1967. 
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Mrs.  Fredericks  Trampe,  nee  Schuettner,  residing  in  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Fredericks  Schuettner  born  on  Oct.  11,  1906  at  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Married  to  Waldo  Charles  Albert  Trampe,  born  on  May  30, 
1906  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  died  on  July  26,  1965  at  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Married  on  June  25,  1938  at  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

One  child  was  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Trampe,  Susan  Laura 
Trampe,  who  married  Robert  Donald  Renken  on  Aug.  15,  1964  at 
St.  Louis.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Renken  have  one  child,  John  William 
Renken. 

On  January  23,  1967,  the  Globe-Democrat  of  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
held  its  traditional  luncheon  in  honor  of  the  year’s  Women  of 
Achievement  in  the  Chase-Park  Plaza  Hotel  of  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Mrs.  Susan  Trampe  was  chosen  one  of  the  ten  Women  of  Achieve¬ 
ment  for  the  vear. 

* 

She  was  president  of  Missouri  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers  and  a  member  of  the  board  of  managers  of  the  National 
PTA  Congress. 

Her  three-year  term  as  state  PTA  president  began  in  1964 
and  ends  on  Columbus  Day,  1967.  She  has  been  active  in  church 
and  Sunday  school  work  for  many  years.  She  is  a  member  of  the 
Lutheran  Church  of  Our  Redeemer  of  St.  Louis. 

An  interesting  story  of  Mrs.  Trampe ’s  work  is  contained  in 
the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  for  Saturday- Sunday,  December 
24-25,  1966. 

A  SPECIAL  TRIBUTE  TENDERED  TO  MR.  AND  MRS. 

FRANK  VETTER 

A  special  tribute  tendered  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Vetter  of 
Milliken,  Colo,  for  their  contribution  to  the  war  efforts. 

Two  of  their  sons  are  serving  their  country.  We  salute  and 
congratulate  them  and  send  our  best  wishes  to  each  one  of  them. 

The  two  sons  are  Larry  Carl  Vetter  and  Frank  Lynn  Vetter. 

Frank  Lynn  Vetter,  resides  at  Milliken,  Colo. 

Frank  Lynn  Vetter  born  on  Sept.  26,  1945  at  Greeley,  Colo. 

Frank  Lynn  Vetter  is  unmarried  (Aug.  7,  1967). 

Frank  enlisted  on  Navy  Day,  and  left  on  Nov.  11,  1963  for 
San  Diego,  Calif,  for  his  boot  training. 

He  was  assigned  to  the  Aircraft  Carrier,  U.  S.  S.  Kearsarge 
at  Long  Beach,  Calif,  as  a  machinist’s  mate.  He  attended  school 
at  Great  Lakes  Station,  Ill.  in  1964  and  then  went  back  to  the 
Carrier  at  Long  Beach,  Calif. 

He  received  the  following  medals:  National  Defense,  Viet 
Nam  Defense  Medal,  Viet  Nam  Campaign  Medal,  Armed  Forces 
Expeditonary  Medal.  He  received  rank  of  M.  M.  3.  He  expects 
to  receive  his  discharge  on  Aug.  15,  1967. 
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Larry  Carl  Vetter,  residing  at  Milliken,  Colo. 

Larry  Carl  Vetter  was  born  on  June  28,  1941  at  Greeley,  Colo. 

He  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Vetter  of  Milliken,  Colo. 
#80543. 

Larry  married  Karen  Elaine  Deer,  born  on  Jan.  18,  1947  at 
Greeley,  Colo. 

Married  on  Sept.  3,  1967  at  Greeley,  Colo. 

Larry  graduated  from  Milliken  High  School  in  1959. 

Larry  was  drafted  on  Jan.  6,  1964  in  the  United  States  Army. 
Received  his  basic  training  at  Fort  Leonard  Wood,  Mo.  He  was 
transferred  to  Fort  Meade,  Md.  where  he  became  a  member  of 
#578  Signal  Company.  He  was  one  of  the  few  chosen  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  inauguration  parade  when  President  Johnson  was 
inaugurated  president. 

In  July  1965  he  was  sent  to  Viet  Nam  and  was  stationed  at 
Cam  Rahm  Bay.  A  month  later  he  was  sent  to  Qui  Nohn  where 
he  remained  until  he  was  sent  home.  He  was  honorably  discharged 
on  Dec.  28,  1965  at  Oakland,  Calif. 

He  arrived  home  with  his  parents  on  Jan.  2,  1966. 

Qui  Nohn  is  350  miles  north  of  Saigon.  He  spent  five  months 
overseas. 

He  had  rank  of  Sp./4  at  the  time  of  his  discharge. 

He  received  the  following  medals :  Good  Conduct,  Combat 
and  Sharpshooter’s  Medals. 

Larry  is  now  employed  by  the  Montgomery  Ward  Company 
at  Greeley,  Colo. 


Father  Robert  Dean  Wheelock,  0.  F.  M.  Cap  Capuchin  Monastery, 
Detroit,  Mich.  #48207. 

Father  Robert  Dean  Wheelock  born  on  Sept.  27,  1936  at 
Cherokee,  Iowa. 

He  is  the  son  of  Lessie  Cyril  Wheelock  and  his  wife,  Cecelia 
Mona  Wheelock,  nee  Meyers  of  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

Father  Wheelock  attended  elementary  schools  in  Sioux  City, 
Iowa.  He  went  to  Heelan  High  School  at  Sioux  City,  Iowa  for 
two  years  and  then  attended  High  School  at  St.  Lawrence  Semi¬ 
nary  at  Mt.  Calvary,  Wis.  and  graduated  on  June  3,  1956.  He 
entered  Order  of  Friars  Minor  Capuchin  on  August  31,  1957  and 
graduated  from  St.  Mary  Capuchin  Seminary  at  Crown  Point, 
Ind.  with  degree,  B.  A.  in  Scholastic  Philosophy.  Studied  four 
years  at  the  Capuchin  Seminary  of  St.  Anthony,  Marathon,  Wis. 
in  1965. 

Father  Wheelock  was  ordained  a  priest  at  Marathon,  Wis.  on 
November  26,  1964.  He  graduated  from  Theological  Studies  at 
Marathon,  in  June  1965. 
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Post  Theology  studies :  Pastoral  Counseling,  St.  Francis 
Pastoral  Center,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  in  1966.  Pastoral  Counseling 
of  Alcoholics,  University  of  Wisconsin  at  Milwaukee.  Drug  and 
Alcohol  Education,  at  Western  Michigan  University. 

He  was  assigned  as  temporary  assistant  pastor  and  adminis¬ 
trator,  at  St.  Francis  Monastery,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  in  1966.  He 
was  given  a  special  assignment  in  England  on  behalf  of  the  hier¬ 
archy  of  England,  1966-67. 

He  is  at  present,  assigned  to  St.  Bonaventure  Monastery  at 
Detroit,  Mich.  (1967)  as  Chaplain  Coordinator  of  services  to  the 
physically  and  mentally  diseased.  He  also  holds  the  office  of 
Monastery  Librarian. 

When  Father  Wheelock  was  ordained,  the  ordained  prelate 
was  the  Most  Rev.  Roman  R.  Atkielski,  D.  D.,  Auxiliary  Bishop 
of  Milwaukee.  The  first  Solemn  High  Mass  was  offered  on  Novem¬ 
ber  29,  1964  at  the  Cathedral  of  the  Epiphany,  Sioux  City,  Iowa, 
in  the  presence  of  the  Most  Rev.  J oseph  M.  Mueller,  D.  D.  Bishop 
of  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 


A  SPECIAL  TRIBUTE  TENDERED  TO  MR.  AND  MRS. 

ELMER  WIEST 

A  special  tribute  tendered  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elmer  Wiest  of 
Milliken,  Colo,  for  their  contribution  to  the  war  efforts. 

Two  of  their  sons  are  serving  their  country.  We  salute  and 
congratulate  them  and  send  our  best  wishes  to  each  one  of  them. 
Their  two  sons  are  Gary  Elmer  and  Daryl  Dean  Wiest. 


Daryl  Dean  Wiest,  residing  at  Greeley,  Colo. 

Daryl  Dean  Wiest  born  on  July  8,  1946  at  Greeley,  Colo. 
Married  to  Constance  Marie  Beren,  born  on  Feb.  1,  1947  at 
Denver,  Colo. 

Married  on  May  14,  1967  at  Greeley,  Colo. 

Daryl  Dean  Wiest  was  drafted  on  March  14,  1967  at  Greeley, 
Colo.  He  received  his  basic  training  at  Fort  Bliss,  Texas.  He  is 
stationed  at  Fort  Polk  at  La.  Term  is  two  years. 

Daryl  Dean  Wiest  graduated  from  Johnstown  High  School 
in  1965.  He  attended  Colorado  State  University  before  he  was 
drafted. 

P.  S.  Word  was  received  that  Daryl  Dean  Weist  was  in  Viet 
Nam  and  was  wounded  in  action  on  Nov.  4,  1967  and  was  in  the 
hospital  at  Pleku. 
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Gary  Elmer  Wiest,  residing  at  Milliken,  Colo. 

Gary  Elmer  Wiest  born  on  April  14,  1945  at  Greeley,  Colo. 

Gary  Elmer  Wiest  is  unmarried  (1967). 

Gary  Elmer  Wiest  enlisted  in  the  United  States  Air  Force  in 
March  1964.  He  received  his  basic  training  at  Lackland  Air  Force 
Base  in  Illinois.  He  was  stationed  in  the  Philippines  for  a  year 
and  later  was  sent  to  Viet  Nam  at  Da  Nang  for  three  months.  He 
was  sent  to  Otis  Air  Force  Base  in  Mass,  in  June  1967.  He  is 
classified  as  A/1.  He  will  be  discharged  in  February  1968. 

Gary  Elmer  Wiest  is  a  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elmer  Wiest  of 
Milliken,  Colo. 

Gary  graduated  from  Johnstown  High  School  in  1964. 


Miss  Mary  Beth  Zolli,  residing  at  Sterling,  Ill. 

Mary  Beth  Zolli  born  on  July  27,  1954  at  Sterling,  Ill. 

Mary  Beth  Zolli  is  the  daughter  of  J.  Peter  Zolli  and  Florence 
Marie  Zolli,  his  wife,  nee  Croisant,  of  Sterling,  Ill. 

She  will  enter  the  eighth  grade  in  the  fall  of  1967  at  the  Ster¬ 
ling  Jr.  High  School. 

Mary  Beth  is  a  talented  young  lady.  She  is  a  member  of  the 
senior  band  consisting  of  98  members  of  the  Sterling  Jr.  High 
School,  and  plays  a  bass  clarinet  in  the  band. 

She  started  playing  the  clarinet  when  she  was  a  fifth  grade 
student  at  Wallace  School  in  Sterling.  She  played  with  the  Ster¬ 
ling  Jr.  Band  for  two  years  and  one  year  with  the  senior  band 
before  she  was  assigned  to  play  the  bass  clarinet  in  the  senior  band. 

The  senior  band  was  honored  by  Mid  East  Instrumental  Music 
Conference  held  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  on  March  21,  1967  and  invited 
to  play  at  the  conference  on  that  date.  Nineteen  selections  were 
rendered  by  the  band  at  the  conference. 

Mary  Beth  is  participating  in  the  Accelerated  School  Program 
of  the  school  at  Sterling.  She  expects  to  teach  physical  education 
when  she  graduates. 

We  are  proud  of  Mary  Beth  Zolli  and  wish  her  luck  in  her 
work.  We  are  glad  to  enroll  her  name  in  the  Hall  of  Fame  of 
the  Nobles  of  the  Great  of  the  Croissant  family. 


I:  Shadow,  I  heartily  approve  your  selection  and  congratu¬ 
late  each  one  of  them  for  their  outstanding  work,  well  done,  while 
in  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States  or  in  private  business. 
We  are  proud  of  them.  I  take  pleasure  in  bestowing  the  title  of 
“SIR  KNIGHT  OR  LADY”,  upon  each  one  of  them.  They  have 
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made  the  world  a  better  place  in  which  to  live.  May  the  blessings 
of  the  Almighty,  rest  upon  them. 

MARTIN  CROISSANT,  Director. 

The  Order  of  the  Nobles  of  the  Great  of  the 
Croissant  Family  in  These  United  States 
of  America. 


Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Dated,  December  1, 1967. 


The  Begonia 

The  rose  like  begonia  is  my  favorite  friend  and  neighbor 
although  a  native  of  South  America.  With  its  wide  stems  grown 
from  a  single  tuber.  What  a  dazzling  sight  to  behold  either  in 
your  garden  or  home  or  on  your  lady’s  dress. 

What  a  beautiful  large  flower  it  is.  It  looks  like  a  blushing 
rose  or  a  carnation.  They  charm  the  visitor  and  fills  him  full  of 
love  for  such  a  pretty  flower. 

Some  are  as  large  as  six  inches  across  making  them  a  gorgeous 
flower  to  gaze  upon.  They  are  conspicuous  for  some  distance 
and  are  easily  found  by  those  who  seek  a  pretty  flower.  Their 
colors  range  from  white  to  almost  every  color  of  the  rainbow, 
except  blue  and  purple.  How  they  brighten  your  home  or  cheer 
the  person  who  wears  one.  The  only  request  they  make  is  to  be 
displayed  in  a  spot  away  from  the  bright  sun.  Light  shade  makes 
them  smile  right  back  at  you  because  they  are  happy  and  you 
know  that  happiness  is  always  reflected  in  your  smile  wherever 
they  go. 


The  Columbine 

When  I  look  at  the  pink  or  white  colored  forms  of  the  short 
spurred  columbine,  that  grows  in  the  old  fashioned  garden  of  my 
grandmother  years  ago,  it  brings  back  memories  of  the  happy  days 
of  my  childhood.  They  linger  in  my  memory  as  I  meditate  on  the 
happy  hours  I  spent  with  her,  planting  and  caring  for  her  flowers. 

These  plants  are  easy  to  grow.  The  flowers  are  sometimes 
referred  to  as  “Birds”  when  the  flower  is  stripped  of  all  but  a 
couple  of  sepals  and  an  intervening  petal.  The  spur  of  the  petal 
then  forms  the  head  and  neck  of  a  bird. 

What  a  graceful,  gentle  flower  it  appears  to  be  in  its  soft 
velvety  colors  as  the  honey  bees  fly  past  them  on  a  bright  summer 
day.  All  nature  is  in  tune.  What  a  beautiful  day  to  be  alive  and 
hear  the  birds  singing  as  they  fly  from  one  spot  to  another  in 
search  of  a  mate. 
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Christmas  Greetings 


May  Love  and  Roses  go  hand  in  hand  to  greet  you  and  make 
life  grand; 

May  they  be  with  you  when  the  Sun  rises  in  all  its  glory 
And  departs  in  peace  at  the  close  of  the  day. 

May  they  smile  and  bless  you  and  make  life  sweeter 
As  you  travel  along  your  way. 

This  is  the  wish  I  send  you  on  Christmas  Day. 

Merry  Christmas  and  a  Happy  New  Year. 


Christmas  1967 

Love  and  roses  enrich  a  person’s  life; 

They  bring  real  happiness  with  just  a  bit  of  strife ; 
Days  of  Sunshine,  song-birds  here  and  there, — 
Make  your  world  a  paradise. 

So  hold  on  to  them  and  never  let  them  go ; 

They  are  the  richest  blessings 
The  Lord  will  ever  bestow. 


Another  Year  has  Ended 

When  Jack  Frost  kisses  the  rosebuds, — 

It’s  time  to  say  good-bye; 

It’s  the  way  the  Master  tells  us  the  winter  is  drawing  nigh. 

The  fields  are  cleared  of  the  harvest, — 

All  the  grain  is  gathered  in 
And  all  the  work  of  the  planter 
Is  completed  with  a  nod  and  a  grin. 

And  so  the  year  of  planting  the  good  seed  on  the  land 
Is  closed  with  a  bountiful  harvest 
As  we  utter  a  silent  prayer. 

It’s  a  sad  day  for  parting 

As  we  go  our  separate  ways 

But  we  know  the  days  ahead  will  be  joyful 

When  we  hear  the  call  of  the  robins 

That  spring  is  on  its  way. 

And  the  roses  blush  as  we  kiss  them  and  bring  us  joy  each  day. 
June  18,  1967. 
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Faith 


Faith  is  a  wonderful  thing. 

It  gives  us  courage  and  guides  us  along  the  path  of  righteous¬ 
ness. 

It  is  a  never  failing  source  of  help  in  time  of  trouble. 

It  brings  to  the  tired  heart  peace  and  contentment  in  its  hour 
of  sadness. 

The  Lord  will  bless  us  when  we  put  our  trust  in  him. 

Let  us  give  thanks  unto  the  Lord  for  his  goodness,  his  kind¬ 
ness  and  his  everlasting  love. 


Happy  Birthday 

The  years  roll  on  and  in  their  wake,— 

What  has  life  given  to  each  one  of  us,  happiness  or  heartaches! 
Let’s  look  at  the  record  of  some  of  our  long  lost  friends; 

And  read  what  the  good  books  says  of  them,— 

From  the  beginning  to  the  very  end. 

Turn  the  pages  from  day  to  day,  and  see  what  it  has  to  say. 
Have  love  and  kindness  dwelt  in  your  house,  chasing  want 
and  trouble  out  I 

That  is  the  key  that  will  open  the  door,— 

And  make  us  happy  forever  more. 

Happy  Birthday. 


Mother’s  Day  1967 

I  love  to  think  of  Mother 
With  her  curls  and  dimpled  chin, 

And  all  the  happy  days,  now  past, 

I  could  grin  and  laugh  and  shout; 

^  What  fun  I  had  as  a  little  child ; 

But  still  held  deep  within. 
j  And  never,  never  be  chased  out,— 

?  How  I  long  to  see  once  more, 

My  dear  old  mother,  smiling  at  her 
cottage  door. 

The  Fool 

Have  you  ever  seen  a  fool  play  a  winning  hand! 

He  fails  to  comprehend  he  can’t  beat  an  honest  man. 

He  never  learns  the  lesson  that  he  can’t  outwit  the  other  man. 
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A  fool  never  sees  the  wondrous  blue  of  the  Heavens  with  the 
stars  peeping  through ; 

Nor  the  white  capped  waves  of  the  ocean  when  he  sails  that 
body,  too ; 

Or  the  golden  glow  of  the  Sunset  at  the  close  of  a  happy  day. 
The  golden  Sunset  is  only  a  picture,  lovely  to  behold. 

Those  who  have  the  imagination  can  enjoy  and  appreciate  it. 
So,  here’s  a  Christmas  Message, — and  it  is  true. 

Be  good  and  kind  to  everyone. 

And  you  will  be  a  gentle  man. 

Don’t  be  a  fool  forever  but  heed  the  Master’s  call; 

The  Lord  will  bless  you  if  you  heed  His  call. 

Memorial  Day  1967 

A  day  of  memories,  some  sweet  and  dear  to  me, — 

Some  days  are  sad  and  filled  with  sorrow  that  live  in  my 
memory. 

I  recall  the  day  that  Jimmy  was  born. 

What  a  sweet  little  fellow,  curled  up  in  my  arms. 

And  as  I  look  back  I  recall  the  day  Jimmy  died — 

In  a  land  across  the  sea; 

Yes,  Memorial  Day  is  a  day  of  joy  and  sadness, — 

Jimmy  died  for  his  Country  and  to  make  men  free. 

Happy  Birthday  1967 

As  I  sit  alone  in  my  cottage 
Just  around  the  curve  of  the  hill, 

I  think  of  all  the  happy  days  we  spent  together, — 

Traveling  around  the  country  and  never  very  still. 

They  were  happy  days  to  recall  as  we  look  at  the  old 
wooden  mill, 

Now  shattered  and  worn  at  the  foot  of  the  hill. 

It  is  nice  to  remember  the  fun  we  shared  together. 

And  re-live  them  in  spirit 

As  we  look  at  that  old  wooden  mill. 

The  Story  of  George  Croissant  and  the  Whispering  Winds 

The  story  of  George  Croissant  and  the  whispering  winds  was 
sent  to  Martin  Croissant  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  when  Mr.  Croissant 
lived  in  Albany,  N.  Y.  by  Pierre  Louis  Racine  who  was  later  known 
as  Louis  Pierre  Racine. 

Louis  Pierre  Racine  was  born  on  Feb.  25,  1839  at  Frederic 
Fontaine,  Alsace  Lorraine,  France.  He  died  on  May  10,  1910  at 
Birch  Run,  Mich,  and  was  buried  in  W^oodlawn  Cemetery,  at  Clio, 
Mich. 
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Louis  Pierre  Racine  married  his  first  wife,  Mellitine  Colin 
called  Colon,  on  March  6,  1866  at  Lafargeville,  N.  Y.  She  was 
horn  on  Nov.  8,  1838  at  Cape  Vincent,  N.  Y. 

Louis  Pierre  Racine’s  paternal  grandparents  were  Christo¬ 
pher  Racine  and  his  wife,  Susan  Racine,  nee  Belocls. 

The  story  is  an  interesting  one  because  it  pertains  to  one  of 
the  members  of  the  Croissant  family. 

George  Croissant  lived  in  a  cottage  at  the  foot  of  the  hills. 
From  the  days  of  his  youth  he  had  heard  the  whispering  winds 
calling  to  him  to  beware.  The  giant  glacier  high  above  his  cottage 
was  slowly  advancing  toward  his  home. 

Ever  since  his  youth  George  had  looked  with  wonder  upon  that 
big  mountain  of  snow  and  ice  with  little  thought  that  some  day 
when  he  got  older,  it  might  rush  down  upon  his  home  and  destroy 
it.  For  a  few  years  back,  he  had  noticed  and  heard  that  grinding 
sound  that  told  him  it  was  slowly  moving  toward  the  end  of  its 
journey  and  would  soon  disintegrate  and  injure  him  or  even  kill 
him. 

That  day  came  when  George  was  old  and  grey  and  his  life 
was  drawing  to  a  close.  He  realized  the  seriousness  of  the  call 
of  the  whispering  winds  as  they  sailed  through  the  old  trees  that 
stood  in  front  of  his  home.  They  were  planted  by  his  grandfather 
when  George  was  a  boy  and  had  been  the  nesting  place  for  the 
song  birds  for  many  years.  The  whole  valley  was  now  part  of 
his  life. 

Through  the  years  the  whispering  winds  had  told  him  to 
beware  but  he  never  heeded  their  advice  until  it  was  too  late. 

George  loved  the  peaceful  valley  and  gave  little  thought  of 
the  approaching  danger  until  it  happened. 

He  never  realized  that  the  pretty  little  flakes  of  snow  that  fell 
on  the  mountain  above  his  home  were  now  part  of  a  vast  block  of 
solid  ice,  made  so  by  the  years,  and  would  destroy  everything 
before  it,  as  it  moved  toward  the  valley  below. 

At  last  it  happened.  It  was  a  warm  summer  day  when  the 
sky  darkened  and  the  rain  fell  in  roaring  torrents  from  noon  until 
the  following  day  around  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning.  With  a 
thundering  sound  that  could  be  heard  for  miles  around  the  great 
avalanche  rushed  toward  the  little  church  that  stood  at  the  head 
of  the  street  where  George  lived. 

About  fifteen  feet  of  the  great  block  of  ice  projected  over  the 
precipice  before  it  broke  off  and  fell  upon  the  little  church  below. 

The  following  day  after  the  storm  had  subsided,  some  of  the 
villagers  investigated  the  damage  and  found  the  body  of  a  man 
entombed  in  the  block  of  ice. 

To  the  surprise  of  many,  the  body  was  discovered  to  be  that 
of  Philip  Croissant,  a  brother  of  George  Croissant.  At  last  the 
disappearance  of  Philip  Croissant  was  solved.  It  seems  that 
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Philip  went  mountain  climbing  when  a  young  man  and  fell  into  a 
crevasse  of  a  glacier  and  was  killed.  No  one  ever  knew  what 
became  of  him  until  his  body  was  discovered  at  the  time  the 
avalanche  hit  the  valley  and  solved  the  mystery. 

Happy  Joe,  the  Bunny 

Happy  Joe  lived  near  the  farm  of  Edward  Wood.  The  Maples 
and  Elms  that  surrounded  the  farmhouse  were  growing  old,  hav¬ 
ing  been  there  for  many  years.  Farmer  Ed’s  grandfather  had 
planted  them  when  a  young  man  at  the  suggestion  of  his  father, 
Sir  Edward  Wood,  whose  ancestry  ran  back  in  English  history 
for  several  generations. 

It  seems  that  Englishmen  have  a  deep  and  abiding  love  and 
respect  for  their  homeland.  The  countryside  in  Merry  Old  England 
was  always  well  kept.  The  fields  and  woodland  were  neat  and 
clean.  People  from  all  parts  of  the  world  visited  London  to  see 
the  fine  buildings  and  on  such  occasions  would  drive  around  the 
countryside  to  see  and  enjoy  the  lovely  homes  with  their  gardens 
and  flowers  and  fine  trees. 

Happy  Joe,  although  he  was  only  a  bunny  seemed  to  realize 
that  he  was  a  part  of  the  great  country  estate  on  which  his  family 
lived.  He  respected  the  birds  that  lived  in  the  big  trees  around  the 
outbuildings  as  part  of  the  country.  He  was  especially  fond  of 
the  robin  family  that  built  a  nest  in  the  big  barn.  He  had  seen 
three  generations  of  robins  raised  there  during  his  lifetime  and 
enjoyed  their  friendship  through  the  years.  He  always  came  to 
their  assistance  in  times  of  danger  and  trouble. 

And  so,  it  happened  that  Happy  J oe  was  a  hero  in  this  story 
of  the  life  of  “Redbreast”,  a  little  baby  robin  just  learning  to  fly. 
Scamper,  the  big  tomcat  that  lived  on  the  farm  was  out  early  one 
morning  trying  to  catch  a  robin  for  his  breakfast.  Scamper  was 
four  years  old  and  had  been  well  trained  by  his  mother  in  the  art 
of  catching  young  robins  to  eat. 

It  was  late  in  the  month  of  July  when  Happy  Joe  was  hopping 
along  the  edge  of  the  wheat  field  that  he  saw  a  baby  robin  strug¬ 
gling  near  a  fence  post,  entangled  in  a  lot  of  fence  wire.  Being 
surprised  and  curious  to  see  baby  robin  alone,  Happy  Joe  ap¬ 
proached  the  young  bird  to  see  what  the  trouble  was.  There  she 
was  entangled  in  some  fence  wire  and  could  not  move  or  escape. 
Baby  robin  was  unable  to  free  herself  and  fly  home. 

A  few  days  before.  Farmer  Ed  had  placed  a  number  of  fence 
posts  with  a  roll  of  fence  wire  near  the  spot  where  baby  robin 
stood.  Somehow,  baby  robin  became  entangled  in  the  fence  wire 
and  was  unable  to  untangle  herself.  A  wooden  horse  was  standing 
nearby  so  the  posts  could  be  cut  to  size.  One  of  the  posts  had  been 
placed  on  the  wooden  horse  ready  to  be  cut.  It  extended  more 
than  half  way  beyond  the  end  of  the  work  horse. 
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As  Happy  Joe  approached  the  spot  where  baby  robin  stood, 
he  noticed  Scamper,  the  big  tomcat  of  Farmer  Ed,  standing  nearby 
watching  and  ready  to  jump  for  baby  robin.  The  next  instant, 
Scamper  made  a  flying  jump  toward  baby  robin  and  landed  upon 
the  extended  end  of  the  fence  post,  lifting  it  high  in  the  air  and 
after  making  a  somersault,  landed  upon  Scamper,  hitting  him  on 
the  head  and  knocking  him  unconscious  to  the  ground.  The  force 
of  the  blow  was  so  great  that  poor  Scamper  was  knocked  out  and 
lay  there  helpless  for  several  minutes,  before  he  was  able  to  re¬ 
cover.  The  post  luckily  fell  on  the  pile  of  wire  that  held  baby 
robin  a  prisoner,  pulling  it  to  one  side  so  baby  robin  was  able  to 
free  herself  from  her  entanglement. 

It  all  happened  so  quickly  that  baby  robin  was  free  to  jump 
away  from  the  fence  post  and  the  wire  that  held  her  captive  and 
escape  from  the  place  before  Scamper  recovered  and  crawled  from 
the  wreckage. 

And  so,  Happy  Joe  became  a  hero  again,  much  to  the  surprise 
of  Scamper.  Happy  Joe  was  glad  to  help  his  friends  of  the  wood¬ 
land  and  field  on  the  farm  of  Edward  Wood  whenever  he  could 
and  see  them  live  peaceful  and  happy  lives. 

The  French  Huguenots  of  the  Croissant  Family 

When  the  great  City  of  La  Rochelle  fell,  the  French  Huguenots 
realized  they  were  fighting  a  losing  cause  because  that  great  city 
was  the  citadel  of  French  Protestantism  of  France. 

The  most  critical  period  for  the  Huguenots  was  that  from 
1660  until  1685.  The  persecution  of  the  Huguenots  began  in  the 
south  of  France  where  Protestantism  was  strongest  and  swept 
north  gradually  until  it  finally  reached  Paris,  itself. 

The  so-called  Edict  of  Nantes  was  an  edict  signed  by  Henry, 
The  Fourth  of  France  at  Nantes  in  the  province  of  Brittany  on 
April  13,  1598.  It  was  finally  revoked  by  Louis,  The  Fourteenth 
of  France  on  Oct.  22,  1685. 

The  Edict  of  Nantes  secured  to  the  Huguenots  of  France  cer¬ 
tain  civil  rights.  It  also  permitted  the  Huguenots  to  worship 
freely  according  to  their  religious  beliefs.  The  first  fifty  years 
after  the  signing  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  was  regarded  as  the  period 
of  greatest  material  and  intelluctual  development  of  the  Hugue¬ 
nots. 

Louis,  The  Fourteenth  reigned  as  King  of  France  from  1643 
to  1715.  The  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  by  Louis,  The 
Fourteenth,  suppressed  the  right  to  worship  freely  and  deprived 
them  of  their  civil  rights  as  well.  By  revoking  the  Edict  of  Nantes, 
he  took  the  last  step  in  an  attempt  to  destroy  the  Reformed  Reli¬ 
gion  of  France. 

The  Huguenots  were  persecuted  at  home  in  France  and  abroad. 
Thousands  fled  from  France  to  Holland,  Germany,  England,  Ire- 
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land  and  America.  Many  were  murdered  when  they  refused  to 
be  converted  and  tried  to  escape. 

So  many  Huguenots  had  left  France  toward  the  end  of  the 
period  between  1660  and  1685  that  Louis,  The  Fourteenth  became 
alarmed  and  in  desperation  attempted  to  prevent  his  Huguenot 
subjects  from  rendering  his  efforts  at  “Conversion”  futile  by 
escaping  to  foreign  countries  where  more  tolerant  views  prevailed. 

As  the  movement  to  crush  out  the  Huguenots  swept  north¬ 
wardly  the  police  and  the  soldiers  of  the  army  with  the  approval 
of  the  “Intendant”  (an  official  of  the  King)  converted  thousands 
to  the  faith  of  the  King.  Other  thousands  who  refused  to  be  con¬ 
verted  were  murdered  and  died. 

In  many  villages  and  towns  when  word  was  received  that  the 
King’s  troops  were  approaching,  the  inhabitants  fled  leaving  their 
goods  behind  them. 

The  flight  in  most  cases  was  taken  by  persons  who  knew  little 
if  anything  about  the  foreign  country  they  went  to  as  they  did  not 
select  the  location  of  their  refuse. 

One  of  the  interesting  stories  handed  down  by  the  Croissant 
family  was  that  of  John  Croissant  who  lived  in  Frederic  Fontaine 
in  Alsace  Lorraine,  France. 

It  seems  that  John  Croissant  and  a  number  of  other  Huguenot 
leaders  and  their  families  were  making  preparations  to  leave  their 
homeland  because  of  the  persecution  of  the  Huguenots  for  their 
religious  beliefs.  They  planned  to  go  to  the  Rhine  Valley,  where 
there  was  a  large  colony  of  Huguenots  who  had  left  their  homes 
in  Alsace  Lorraine  and  settled  there. 

The  party  consisted  of  a  large  number  of  families,  including 
their  old  folks  and  children.  Many  of  the  old  folks  had  never  been 
away  from  home  since  childhood.  They  did  not  realize  the  hard¬ 
ships  they  might  encounter  on  the  journey.  There  only  interest 
was  to  escape  from  the  persecution  of  the  King,  with  their  lives. 

The  party  started  with  high  hopes  for  the  Rhine  Valley  where 
they  might  live  peaceful  lives  and  be  able  to  worship  God  accord¬ 
ing  to  religious  beliefs. 

By  the  time  the  party  arrived  at  the  place  where  they  were  to 
spend  the  night,  some  of  the  old  folks  became  so  sick  and  weak 
they  were  unable  to  proceed  farther. 

That  evening  the  leaders  gathered  and  gave  thanks  to  God  for 
his  guidance  and  help.  They  realized  that  it  would  be  impossible 
for  all  of  the  old  folks  to  proceed  on  their  journey  the  next  day. 
Something  would  have  to  be  done  to  protect  those  who  could  not 
proceed  or  did  not  wish  to  go  farther. 

It  was  finally  decided  to  permit  those  who  did  not  wish  to 
proceed,  to  return  to  their  former  homes  in  Frederic  Fontaine. 
In  all,  there  were  ten  families  that  decided  to  return  to  Frederic 
Fontaine  and  to  accept  whatever  offer  or  demand  might  be  made 
on  them  by  the  King’s  troops. 
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The  remainder  of  the  party  decided  to  proceed  on  their  jour¬ 
ney  to  the  Rhine  Valley. 

John  Croissant  was  one  of  the  leaders  who  decided  to  return 
to  the  homeland  with  his  family.  His  family  consisted  of  his  wife 
and  two  children  and  his  parents  who  were  sick  and  weak  and 
unable  to  even  walk.  His  parents  were  old  and  sick  and  requested 
their  son  to  take  them  back  to  their  homeland. 

Later  it  was  learned  that  John  Croissant  decided  to  return 
to  Frederic  Fontaine  with  his  family  because  their  lives  were  more 
important  to  him  than  a  new  home  in  the  Rhine  Valley.  His 
parents  needed  him  more  than  he  needed  them.  After  many  stops 
on  the  way  home  the  party  finally  arrived  after  midnight  the 
following  day. 

They  arrived  home  before  the  King’s  troops  reached  the  Vil¬ 
lage  and  were  able  to  unpack  whatever  they  had  left  of  their 
belongings  before  the  King’s  advanced  unit  arrived. 

So  swift  was  the  progress  of  the  troops  of  the  King  to  conquer 
and  convert  the  villagers,  that  within  a  few  days  after  their  arrival 
most  of  them  had  been  converted.  The  others  had  their  property 
taken  from  them  and  given  to  those  who  had  been  converted  and 
pledged  allegiance  to  the  King. 

As  Louis,  The  Fourteenth  was  anxious  to  prevent  as  many 
of  the  Huguenots  from  leaving  France,  as  he  could,  the  officials 
of  the  King  offered  each  family  a  small  tract  of  land  upon  which 
to  live  if  they  agreed  to  adopt  the  faith  of  the  King  and  swear 
allegiance  to  the  Crown.  Fearing  for  their  lives,  the  ten  families 
accepted  the  offer  and  were  converted  to  the  faith  of  the  King. 
Small  parcels  of  land  were  given  to  the  different  families  and  their 
lives  were  spared  from  further  persecution. 

It  is  said  that  John  Croissant  declared  that  he  needed  his 
family  and  home  more  than  he  needed  a  foreign  home.  Thus  he 
became  a  subject  of  the  King  of  France.  He  became  a  loyal  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  King  and  loved  his  home  and  would  not  leave  it.  He 
believed  that  some  day  France  would  enjoy  religious  freedom, 
and  all  citizens  would  be  free  to  worship  God  according  to  their 
religious  beliefs. 

John  Croissant’s  parents  lived  but  a  year  after  they  returned 
to  their  home  and  were  buried  in  the  little  cemetery  in  Frederic 
Fontaine.  John  Croissant  and  his  wife  lived  for  several  years 
after  their  return  and  were  buried  in  the  same  small  cemetery 
where  his  parents  were  laid  at  rest.  The  children  of  John  Crois¬ 
sant  married  and  later  some  of  the  descendants  immigrated  to  the 
United  States. 

John  Croissant  was  one  of  the  Nobleman  of  the  Huguenots  of 
France.  It  was  not  long  after,  that  Napoleon  became  a  power  in 
France  and  war  after  war  continued  to  drain  off  the  best  brains 
and  blood  of  France. 


The  reign  of  Louis,  The  Fourteenth  was  a  brilliant  one  as  he 
spent  money  freely,  obtained  by  taxing  the  people  of  France  as 
much  as  he  could  get  them  to  pay. 

The  French  people  are  still  with  us,  but  the  splendor  of  France 
under  Louis,  The  Fourteenth  is  gone  and  it  is  doubtful  whether 
President  Charles  de  Gaulle  (1967)  can  ever  restore  the  grandeur 
of  France  as  it  existed  in  the  day  of  Louis,  The  Fourteenth.  The 
world  has  changed  considerably  since  the  days  of  Louis,  The 
Fourteenth  and  Napoleon.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  writer  that 
France’s  dream  of  greatness  is  only  a  dream,  never  to  be  realized 
in  this  generation. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  many  of  the  Huguenots  of  France 
immigrated  to  the  United  States.  There  are  still  large  settle¬ 
ments  in  Jefferson  County,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  where  some 
of  the  leaders  and  lieutenants  of  Napoleon  settled  and  developed 
sections  of  land  around  Le  Raysville  in  Jefferson  County. 

John  Croissant  lived  and  died  in  France.  He  was  a  true 
Frenchman.  He  returned  to  France  because  he  realized  that  love 
of  home  was  stronger  and  greater  than  love  for  another  country. 
He  spent  his  time  building  a  solid  foundation  upon  which  the 
Huguenots  could  later  obtain  the  right  to  worship  God  in  their 
own  way. 

His  name  is  held  in  high  esteem  because  he  was  steadfast 
in  his  faith  that  the  Huguenot  cause  would  some  day  be  recognized 
as  just.  All  hail  to  a  man  who  loved  his  home  and  family  more 
than  anything  else. 

MARTIN  CROISSANT. 


The  Norway  Maple — Crimson  King 

Have  you  ever  noticed  the  Norway  maple,  called  the  Crimson 
king,  with  its  leaves? 

What  a  magnificent  tree  to  adorn  your  lawn  with  its  maroon 
leaves  that  never  fade  during  the  long  summer  days,  retaining 
their  lovely  color  throughout  the  season. 

How  I  enjoy  this  tree,  the  king  of  the  maples  and  Master  of 
all  of  them. 

What  a  stately  tree  to  adorn  the  plot  upon  which  you  have 
built  your  home. 

What  an  added  touch  of  beauty  it  gives  to  the  spot  we  call 
home  sweet  home. 

WLat  a  gracious  neighbor  it  is,— -where  the  song  birds  can 
visit  and  make  their  nests  if  they  please,  adding  a  touch  of  heaven 
to  an  earthly  bit  of  ground  they  call  home. 

The  Master  has  been  good  to  us,  by  permitting  such  a  lovely 
tree  to  adorn  the  spot  we  call  home. 
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The  Hen  and  Chickens 


Whenever  a  mother  with  her  young  children  visit  my  garden 
she  always  stops  to  visit  and  admire  that  very  gracious  plant, 
called  Houseleek,  better  known  by  all  of  us  as  the  Hen  and 
Chickens  because  the  small  plants  or  offsets  nestle  close  to  the 
parent  plant.  What  a  splendid  illustration  or  example  for  children 
to  see.  These  little  tots  can  see  that  it  is  wise  to  cling  to  mother 
while  they  are  young  and  learn  from  this  little  plant  what  it  is  to 
love  and  obey  your  mother  by  staying  close  to  her  in  time  of  danger 
when  strolling  through  the  park. 

Youngsters  are  always  safe  from  harm  when  they  cling  to 
mother  when  out  for  a  stroll  or  on  their  way  to  school.  Nature 
shows  us  how  to  live  in  peace  and  contentment,  free  from  harm 
when  we  cling  to  mother  and  follow  her  good  example. 

The  Houseleek  grows  well  in  humid  climates  and  even  on  the 
roofs  of  dwellings.  The  plant  with  its  curling  leaves  form  pretty 
rosettes  from  which  pretty  pink  and  red  flowers  are  produced. 
These  take  root  and  become  new  plants  although  they  cling  to  the 
mother  plant  from  which  they  get  their  name. 

The  Red  Sunflower 

The  Red  Sunflower,  and  the  common  yellow  variety  may  be 
compared  to  a  redhead  and  a  blonde  among  humans. 

Most  readheads  are  stout  while  the  blondes  are  slim  and  tall* 
young  and  beautiful;  both  are  admired  for  their  red  and  golden 
locks.  I  often  wondered  why  most  men  admired  the  blondes  in 
preference  to  the  redheads.  The  redhead  is  generally  stronger 
and  makes  a  friendly  and  loyal  companion  for  her  sister,  the 
blonde.  She  is  kind  and  intelligent  and  knows  what  young  men 
admire  in  a  good  companion  or  playmate  in  the  garden  of  love. 

The  Red  Sunflower  grows  well  and  stands  erect  with  her  head 
held  high  so  the  rest  of  the  world  can  see  her.  She  knows  her 
own  power  and  uses  it  when  she  wishes.  She  knows  when  harvest 
time  arrives,  she  will  be  seen  by  the  birds  and  other  beasts  of  the 
field  and  be  able  to  feed  them  when  they  are  hungry.  She  lives 
in  a  house  of  plenty  and  offers  her  abundance  to  those  in  need. 

Her  red  head  is  a  signal  of  danger  and  birds  of  the  field  will 
stop  and  heed  the  sign  of  warning;  even  the  squirrels  and  other 
.animals  will  start  gathering  in  the  harvest  for  a  long  and  cold 
winter  that  will  follow. 

She  gives  her  life  readily  for  those  who  love  her,  thus  show¬ 
ing  the  world  that  she  is  one  of  the  chosen  few  selected  to  furnish 
the  abundant  food  and  protection  for  the  birds  and  young  animals 
of  the  field.  Nature  has  made  her  a  good  provider.  They  will 
never  suffer  during  the  long  cold  winter  months,  if  they  take  her 
advice. 
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That  is  why  mankind  admires  her  for  what  she  has  done  to 
make  the  world  a  place  in  which  all  can  live. 

Like  humans  she  gives  her  life  so  that  others  may  live.  What 
more  can  a  human  do  to  make  the  world  a  better  place  in  which 
to  live. 


The  Rhododendron 

The  Rhododendrons,  also  called  the  Tree  rose  are  hardy 
flowering  shrubs  that  lend  enchantment  to  my  home  and  gardens. 

What  a  wealth  of  beauty  they  add  to  a  home  whether  it  be 
in  the  City  or  country.  They  vary  in  size  from  the  dwarf  to  a 
small  tree.  When  they  are  planted  in  acid  soil  they  thrive  splend¬ 
idly  to  keep  my  home  one  of  the  show  places  of  the  city. 

They  enjoy  the  shade  of  the  afternoon  after  a  few  hours  of 
sunshine.  It  makes  them  grow  and  produce  gorgeous  blossoms 
and  magnificent  foliage.  With  loving  care  what  wonderful  results 
one  can  get  by  such  treatment.  Nearly  every  color  but  blue  can 
be  had  to  gladden  your  heart  as  you  watch  the  buds  blossom  out 
on  each  shrub. 

The  Rhododendron  can  be  found  along  the  southeastern  Atlan¬ 
tic  seaboard  and  middle  Atlantic  states  but  seldom  north  of  the 
Mason-Dixon  line.  They  can  not  endure  the  cold  winds  and  snow 
of  the  north  country. 

It  is  a  joy  to  see  these  lovely  white  flowers,  besides  the  crimson 
scarlet  blossoms;  the  orange  and  pure  yellow  or  vermilion  and 
lilac  and  orange  red  ones,  surrounding  my  home.  This  Fairyland 
of  beauty  the  Almighty  has  bestowed  upon  me  because  of  my  love 
for  the  creatures  of  His  hand. 


The  Three  Princes  of  the  Barn  Yard 

Topsv  stretched  his  legs  and  stuck  out  his  chest  and  crowed 
a  couple  of  times  before  he  jumped  down  from  his  roost  and  walked 
out  of  the  chicken  house  followed  by  his  two  brothers,  Fatty  and 
Shorty. 

It  was  a  new  day  and  the  three  roosters  felt  like  princes 
starting  on  a  journey  to  meet  the  King  of  the  Realm.  They  wanted 
to  meet  the  three  lovely  princesses  of  the  King. 

It  was  no  wonder  Topsy,  Fatty  and  Shorty  felt  good  as  they 
gazed  upon  the  young  lady  birds  as  they  came  out  of  the  chicken 
house  a  short  time  later.  When  the  young  lady  birds  heard  Topsy 
crow  they  knew  it  was  time  to  get  up  and  say  1  ‘  Good  Morning  ’ 7  to 
the  three  princes. 

Topsy,  Fatty  and  Shorty  walked  to  the  edge  of  the  lawn  that 
lay  between  the  chicken  house  and  the  Master’s  Home  and  watched 
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the  lights  go  on  in  the  Master’s  Home.  First,  the  one  in  the 
Master’s  sleeping  room;  then  the  light  in  the  kitchen  and  then 
the  one  in  the  dining  room,  showing  the  Master  had  heeded  Topsy’s 
morning  call. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  Master  was  standing  on  his  back 
porch  gazing  at  the  rising  sun  as  it  rose  from  behind  the  hill  to 
the  east.  Topsy  gazed  at  his  Master  and  then  at  the  rising  sun 
and  said  to  Fatty  and  Shorty,  “This  is  my  lucky  day.  The  whis¬ 
pering  wind  advises  me  to  choose  one  of  these  beautiful  young* 
lady  birds  as  a  mate,  and  I  think  I  will.  ’  ’  Fatty  laughed  and  said 
to  Shorty,  “The  whispering  wind  must  have  a  lot  of  influence 
over  Topsy  today,  as  he  generally  tells  us  what  he  expects  to  do 
each  day.  I  think  a  little  fairy  must  have  caught  his  eye  instead 
of  the  whispering  wind,  telling  him  she  loved  him.  Topsy  always 
admired  the  pretty  young  birds.  I  think  the  whispering  wind 
merely  lulled  him  to  sleep  and  he  dreamed  one  of  the  young  lady 
birds  tickled  his  chin  to  make  him  happy.”  Shorty  laughed  and 
replied,  “I  think  that  little  love  bird  must  have  bitten  Topsy  or 
maybe  it  was  a  little  honey  bee.  You  know  bees  love  to  buzz 
around  with  the  honey  in  their  pockets  and  tempt  the  old  roosters 
to  flirt  with  them.  You  know  Topsy  likes  to  hang  around  the 
pretty  lady  birds  and  whisper  sweet  words  of  love  into  their  ears. 
The  little  darlings  enjoy  the  game  of  love  as  much  as  the  old 
roosters.  They  dab  a  little  honey  on  the  noses  of  the  old  fellows 
and  make  them  jump  around  and  giggle  with  glee  as  they  taste 
that  precious  honey,  and  fall  in  love  with  them.  Why  shouldn’t 
they  smile  to  see  those  old  fellows  smack  their  lips  in  ecstasy. 
They  love  to  flirt  with  those  old  harmless  roosters  and  see  them 
enjoy  a  little  happiness  in  their  old  age.” 

Well,  an  unexpected  and  funny  thing  happened.  Every  one 
knew  Topsy  was  a  handsome  fellow  and  that  Fatty  was  a  shy  fat 
rooster  and  had  never  been  in  love.  He  was  not  very  charming 
but  he  was  jolly  and  kind-hearted  and  a  good  rooster  as  most 
of  the  flock  loved  him. 

One  day  a  pretty  little  chic  with  a  white  feather  sticking  out 
of  the  back  of  her  head  passed  him  while  he  was  looking  for 
worms  on  the  Master’s  lawn.  Fatty  watched  her  brush  by  him. 
Then  it  happened.  He  fell  head  over  heels  in  love  with  that  little 
chic.  He  ran  after  her  and  fed  her  all  the  juicy  worms  she  could 
eat.  Then  Fatty  dashed  off  to  tell  Shorty  about  his  new  found 
friend.  He  threw  out  his  chest  and  crowed  not  once,  but  thrice. 
That  in  chic  language  meant  he  was  in  love.  With  great  pomp 
Fatty  dashed  back  to  his  little  lady  love  to  escort  her  back  to  the 
barn  yard,  to  the  amusement  of  all  of  the  young  lady  birds  and 
the  old  roosters.  Thus  Fatty  became  a  great  lover  to  many  of  the 
young  lady  birds.  Fatty’s  tender  words  of  love  to  the  little  chic 
made  her  bow  her  head  and  blush,  her  blushes  were  more  expres¬ 
sive  to  Fatty  than  any  words  she  might  say. 


Fatty  knew  and  so  did  Topsy  and  Shorty,  that  it  was  nice  to 
retain  old  friends  but  it  was  great  to  make  new  ones  that  might 
fall  in  love  with  you. 

Shorty  and  Topsy  realized  that  although  Fatty  was  a  little 
over-weight  he  had  touched  the  heart  of  a  pretty  little  chic  and 
he  was  in  love  with  her. 

Fatty,  when  asked  how  it  felt  to  be  in  love  said,  “Fat  juicy 
worms  and  a  gentle  touch  will  soften  the  heart  of  any  maiden  when 
she  is  hungry/ 9 
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ONCE  UPON  A  TIME  STORIES 


BOOK  VIII 
Looking  Forward 

As  we  grow  older,  we  can  look  back  over  the  years  and  give 
thanks  for  the  blessings  of  good  health  and  happiness  we  have 
enjoyed.  They  have  crowned  our  efforts. 

We  have  faith  and  love  for  the  Almighty  and  can  go  forward 
with  confidence  that  the  world  will  become  a  better  place  in  which 
to  live  because  we  have  love  in  our  hearts  for  all  mankind. 

His  love  gives  us  courage  to  stand  up  and  shout,  “Let  us  be 
true  to  God  and  Country  and  uphold  law  and  justice  for  all  man¬ 
kind.  9  9 

We  can  rest  in  peace  and  contentment  and  continue  to  be  free 
in  this  great  land  of  liberty. 


Good  Advice 

We  can  lift  up  our  heads  with  pride  and  smile  at  those  who 
unjustly  and  unwisely  criticize  and  fail  to  uphold  Law  and  Order 
in  our  fight  to  protect  and  preserve  Liberty  and  Justice. 

Does  the  finger  of  Justice  point  at  you?  Life  is  what  you  make 
it,  a  Heaven  or  a  Hell.  We  can  greet  that  statement  with  a  smile. 
Our  Country  is  alive,  throbbing  with  business  and  pleasure  to 
make  life  worthwhile.  Let  us  not  forget  it  is  only  when  we  work 
to  achieve  success  with  love  in  our  hearts  that  fortune  smiles  on  us. 

You  can  not  sit  beneath  the  old  oak  tree  and  dream  of  happy 
days  ahead  and  let  the  wind  sing  sweetly  as  it  sails  through  the 
tree  tops  on  its  way  to  parts  unknown,  bidding  you  to  stop  and 
listen  to  its  call  to  guard  your  freedom  and  happiness. 

That  old  saying,  “Know  your  man  and  treat  him  kindly’ ’  is 
true.  He  will  by  his  own  acts,  write  his  own  obituary,  for  the 
world  to  read. 

THIS  BOOK  IS  GRATEFULLY  DEDICATED  TO  THE 
“NOBLES  OF  THE  GREAT  OF  THE  CROISSANT  FAMILY.” 

May  they  always  be  true  to  God  and  Country. 

Martin  Croissant,  Esq. 


By 

©  Martin  Croissant,  Esq.,  1969 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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The  Nobles  of  the  Great  of  the  Croissant  Family  in  these 

United  States  of  America .  5 

Names  of  Nobles: 

Edgar  Thomas  Arold,  Jr.,  residing  in  Baltimore,  Md. 
Miss  Helena  Bicking,  residing  at  Atlantic,  Iowa. 

Joe  Howard  Croisant,  residing  at  Pasadena,  Texas. 

John  Lewis  Croisant,  residing  in  Muskogee,  Okla. 

Chester  Louis  Crossont,  residing  at  Baltimore,  Md. 

Mrs.  Elsie  Feme  Cracroft,  nee  Hopkins,  residing  at 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Robert  Roy  Gill,  residing  at  Big  Spring,  Nebr. 

Samuel  Alexander  Gill,  residing  at  Big  Spring,  Nebr. 
Donald  B.  Hall,  residing  at  Mexico,  Mo. 

Mrs.  Minnie  Hartig,  residing  at  Dubuque,  Iowa. 

Eugene  Kenneth  Lehn,  residing  at  Ohio,  Ill. 

Captain  Lloyd  Louis  Lehn,  residing  at  Princeton,  Ill. 

Mrs.  Lucille  Elvira  Leopold,  residing  at  Bixby,  Okla. 
Also  a  short  statement  about  the  family. 

Staff  Sergeant  William  Thomas  Skalski,  residing  in 
Baltimore,  Aid. 

Lloyd  John  Tribley,  Jr.,  residing  in  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
Your  Land  and  My  Land 
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Charles  Croissant  and  family  of  Albany,  N.  Y.  From  1.  to  r.  Seated,  Charles  Croissant, 
born  1859  at  Albany,  died  1950  at  Albany.  His  wife,  Nellie  Frances  King,  born  1859  at  Albany, 
died  1950  at  Albany.  Standing  1.  to  r.,  Mary  Ada,  unmarried,  born  1889,  died  1930.  Martha 
Elizabeth  Hammer,  nee  Croissant,  born  1885  at  Albany.  Married  George  Conrad  Hammer. 
Living  in  1969.  Dr.  Charles  Augustus  Croissant,  born  1883  at  Albany,  died  1967  at  Worcester, 
Mass.  Was  an  eye,  ear  and  throat  specialist.  Martin  Croissant,  born  1887  at  Albany. 
Attorney  at  law,  and  Author  of  “Once  Upon  a  Time  Stories”,  Lives  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  1969, 


Dr.  Charles  Augustus  Croissant,  born  1883  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  died  1967  at  Worcester, 
Mass.  His  wife,  Carrie  Louise  Bender,  born  1888  and  died  1968  at  Worcester,  Mass,  and 
theb  son,  Charles  Jacob  Croissant,  unmarried,  born  1909  and  died  1969  at  Toledo,  Ohio. 
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John  Dempster  Croissant,  born  1846  at  Cape  Vin- 

Marlin  Croissant,  born  1887  at  Albany,  N.  Y.  c,ent-  N'  Y’ ;  clied  ’90®  at  Washington,  D.  C.  He  was 

Attorney  at  Law.  Living  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  (1969).  tllc  grandfather  of  Dorothy  Croissant. 


THE  NOBLES  OF  THE  GREAT  OF  THE  CROISSANT  FAMILY 
IN  THESE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 


My  Shadow  and  I 

I:  Shadow,  let  us  examine  the  record  of  some  of  the  rest  of 
the  members  of  the  Croissant  family  and  see  if  we  can  find  any 
more  who  are  worthy  of  the  name,  “  NOBLE  OF  THE  GREAT  ” 
of  the  Croissant  family. 

Shadow:  I  recommend  the  following  names  to  be  enrolled 
in  the  “HALL  OF  FAME  of  the  NOBLES  OF  THE  GREAT  OF 
THE  CROISSANT  FAMILY.  ’  ’ 


Edgar  Thomas  Arold,  Jr.,  residing  in  Baltimore,  Md. 

Edgar  Thomas  Arold,  Jr.,  born  on  March  18,  1949  at  Balti¬ 
more,  Md. 

He  married  Catherine  Mary  Smith  who  was  born  on  March  24, 
1949  at  Baltimore,  Md. 

They  were  married  on  February  22,  1969  at  Baltimore,  Md. 

Edgar  Thomas  Arold,  Jr.  enlisted  in  the  Navy  around  June 
25,  1969.  Lie  enlisted  under  plan  #120,  and  was  sworn  in  on  Oct. 
8,  1969.  He  received  his  basic  training  at  Great  Lakes,  Ill.  His 
rank  at  this  time,  July  29,  1969  is  O.M.S.N.  and  he  is  now  stationed 
at  Okinawa  at  a  town  called  White  Beach.  His  ship  is  called 
YO-179.  He  left  for  Okinawa  on  March  27,  1969. 


Miss  Helena  Bicking,  called  Lena  Bicking,  residing  at  Atlantic, 
Iowa. 

Helena  Bicking  was  born  on  Nov.  29,  1887  at  Cumberland, 
Iowa. 

She  died  on  February  24, 1969  at  Atlantic,  Iowa. 

Lena  as  she  was  called  by  all,  was  never  married. 

She  was  one  of  seven  children  of  Henry  Bicking,  Sr.,  and  his 
wife,  Elizabeth  Eppelsheimer. 

Her  brothers  and  sisters  were:  Peter,  John,  Julia,  William, 
Rose  and  Charles  Bicking. 

Miss  Bicking  was  greatly  interested  in  pedigree  work.  She 
assisted  Martin  Croissant  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  in  collecting  many  of 
the  charts  of  her  family.  She  is  commended  for  her  splendid  work. 

Miss  Bicking  was  buried  at  Noble  Center  Cemetery  in  Cass 
County,  Iowa.  Rev.  Robert  A.  McBlain  of  the  First  United  Meth¬ 
odist  Church  of  Atlantic,  Iowa,  officiated  at  her  funeral. 
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Joe  Howard  Croisant,  residing  at  Pasadena,  Texas. 

J oe  Howard  Croisant,  born  on  Aug.  5, 1941  at  Humboldt,  Kans. 

Married  to  Sherry  Lee  Mosley  who  was  born  on  Dec.  3,  1946 
at  Kirksville,  Mo. 

They  were  married  on  April  6,  1968  at  Humboldt,  Kans. 

Joe  enlisted  in  the  Lbnited  States  Navy  on  Nov.  8,  1961  at 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  He  received  his  basic  training  at  San  Diego, 
Calif,  from  Nov.  10,  1961  to  Feb.  13,  1962.  From  there  he  was 
sent  to  Memphis,  Tenn.  where  he  attended  helicopter  school  from 
March  2,  1962  to  July  26,  1962.  He  then  went  to  Lakehurst,  N.  J., 
where  he  was  assigned  to  HU,  2  (Helicopter  Utility  Sqd.). 

He  stayed  there  from  Aug.  2,  1962  to  Jan.  16,  1963  and  was 
then  transferred  to  HU,  2,  detachment  I,  at  Norfolk,  Ya.  While 
he  was  stationed  there  he  received  training  in  helicopter  rescue 
work  and  was  awarded  helicopter  aircrewman  wings.  He  also 
spent  a  short  time  aboard  the  aircraft  carrier,  U.  S.  S.  Randolph 
(c  v  s  15)  from  March  18,  1963  to  March  22,  1963  where  they  flew 
as  plane  guards  during  flight  operations.  He  returned  to  Norfolk 
and  was  assigned  to  mechanic  and  crewman  on  Admiral  Ramsey’s 
helicopter.  Admiral  Ramsey  was  Commander  of  Naval  Air  Atlan¬ 
tic  Fleet  at  that  time.  Most  of  that  work  or  flying  was  between 
Norfolk,  Ya.  and  the  Pentagon  at  Washington,  D.  C.  Most  of 
his  crew  flew  Y.  I.  D.  personnel  back  and  forth.  He  was  discharged 
from  service  at  Norfolk,  Ya.  on  Aug.  9,  1965.  His  rank,  ADR  3 
(Ac)  which  is  aviation  machinist  mate  3rd  class  and  AC  is  air- 
crewman. 

After  Joe  was  discharged  from  service  he  attended  one  semes¬ 
ter  at  Allen  County  Community  Junior  College  at  Iola,  Kans.  He 
then  entered  Spartan  school  of  aeronautics  and  received  his  air¬ 
plane  and  powerplant  license.  Receiving  his  license,  he  started 
work  for  the  Delta  Air  Lines  on  Sept.  11,  1967  and  has  remained 
in  their  employment  up  to  the  present  time  (1969). 

Joe  graduated  from  Humboldt  High  School  in  1959  and  Sherry 
graduated  from  same  school  in  1964. 


John  Lewis  Croisant,  resides  at  Muskogee,  Okla. 

John  Lewis  Croisant  was  born  on  Nov.  26,  1855  at  Hollowav- 
ville,  Ill. 

He  died  on  Nov.  20, 1939  at  Muskogee,  Okla. 

He  married  Katherine  Ihrig  who  was  born  on  May  16,  1858 
at  Holloway ville,  Ill.  She  died  on  June  29, 1942  at  Muskogee,  Okla. 

They  were  married  on  April  3,  1877  at  Hollowayville,  Ill. 

Their  children  were,  Wilhelmina,  Caroline  Christina,  Dorothy 
Ida,  George  William,  Anne  Marguerite,  Justina  Sarah  and  Laura 
Catherina. 
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Soon  after  his  marriage,  Mr.  Croisant  moved  to  the  State  of 
Oregon  and  settled  on  a  farm  of  400  acres  near  Stayton,  Ore.  where 
ne  raised  wheat  and  oats  and  livestock.  He  lived  there  for  about 
27  years  and  then  moved  to  the  State  of  Oklahoma  and  settled  at 
Coweta,  Okla.  which  was  Indian  Territory  in  December  1904  and 
three  years  before  statehood.  He  moved  to  Muskogee,  Okla.  in 
1916.  He  was  the  owner  of  the  Croisant  Cotton  Company  at 
Muskogee  and  also  owned  and  operated  a  large  acreage  of  farm 
land.  He  had  a  splendid  fruit  farm  near  Bixby,  Okla.  and  con¬ 
ducted  the  Willow  Springs  Fruit  Farm  where  he  grew  some  of 
the  finest  peaches  in  the  Southwest.  He  was  a  man  of  high  stand¬ 
ing  and  was  loved  and  respected  by  everyone.  Michael  Croisant 
of  Stay  ton,  Ore.  was  a  cousin  of  John  Lewis  Croisant,  Michael 
Croisant  and  his  wife  Lizzie  had  no  children. 


Chester  Louis  Crossont,  residing  at  Baltimore,  Md. 

Chester  Louis  Crossont  was  born  on  Sept.  10,  1946  at  Balti¬ 
more,  Md. 

He  married  Jean  Marie  Bathon  who  was  born  on  Jan.  26,  1949 
at  Baltimore,  Md. 

They  were  married  on  May  11,  1967  at  Baltimore,  Md. 

They  have  one  child,  Christopher  Gene. 

Chester  joined  the  National  Guard  on  July  12,  1966  at  Balti¬ 
more,  Md.  He  received  his  basic  training  at  Fort  Bragg,  N.  C. 
He  is  a  member  of  28th  Division,  2nd  Bn.,  175  Infantry  of  Mary¬ 
land  National  Guard. 

He  spent  active  duty  with  the  82  Air  Borne  Division. 


Elsie  Feme  Cracroft,  nee  Hopkins  and  her  husband  Dr.  Thomas 
Byron  Cracroft  of  Asheville,  N.  C. 

Elsie  Feme  Hopkins  born  on  Feb.  19,  1886  at  Bedford,  Iowa. 

She  married  Dr.  Thomas  Byron  Cracroft  who  was  born  on 
Aug.  2,  1870  at  or  near  Fort  Scott,  Kans. 

They  married  on  April  9,  1923  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

They  have  no  children. 

Elsie  is  the  daughter  of  Evelda  Caroline  Wheelock  and  her 
husband  Alva  G.  Hopkins.  Elsie  has  rendered  splendid  service 
in  assisting  me  in  the  collection  and  indexing  of  the  charts  of  the 
family  for  the  pedigree. 

Dr.  Cracroft  graduated  from  high  school  at  Hartford,  Kans. 
in  1890  and  from  the  College  of  Medicine  of  Tulane  University  at 
New  Orleans,  La.  in  1907.  He  entered  military  service  on  Aug. 
17,  1917.  He  served  in  the  regular  army  of  the  United  States  and 
was  honorably  discharged  in  1921  with  the  rank  of  Captain.  He 
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was  in  the  public  health  service  as  surgeon  in  1924  and  was  a 
supervisor  of  general  medical  and  surgical  hospitals. 

Mrs.  Oracroft  wrote  the  following  poetical  gem  and  sent  it  to 
Martin  Croissant. 


Birthday  time  has  come  again 


Birthday  time  has  come  again. 

Shall  I  laugh  or  pine? 

It  isn  ’t  every  day  I  know 
That  you  can  be  seventy-nine ; 

So  I  think  I’ll  keep  on  laughing 
For  there  isn ’t  any  doubt 
But  what  this  funny  world  we  ’re  in 
Will  turn  the  years  about 
And  I  ’ll  be  young  again. 

Mrs.  Elsie  Feme  Cracroft, 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


Dated,  Dec.  10, 1968. 


Robert  Roy  Gill,  residing  at  Big  Spring,  Nebr. 

Robert  Roy  Gill,  was  born  on  April  19,  1935  at  Big  Spring, 
Nebr. 

He  married  Lola  Bernice  Armstrong  who  was  born  on  July 
6, 1936  at  Julesburg,  Colo. 

They  were  married  on  June  4,  1959  at  Sterling,  Colo. 

They  have  one  child,  Vicki  Sue  Gill  who  was  born  on  Feb.  11, 
1963  at  Salt  Lake  City,  LTtah. 

Robert  enlisted  in  the  Army  on  Feb.  6,  1956  at  Denver,  Colo, 
and  received  his  basic  training  at  Fort  Carson,  Colo.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Quartermaster  Company,  9  Infantry  Division.  He 
was  sent  overseas  on  Aug.  15,  1956  and  was  stationed  at  Bad 
Kreuznack  and  Goeppinger,  Germany.  He  took  part  in  Gyroscope 
operations  while  there.  He  received  two  safety  certificates  for 
driving  four  thousand  miles  without  an  accident.  He  received 
one  on  June  17,  1957  and  the  other  on  Oct.  17,  1958.  His  rank  at 
time  of  his  discharge  was  Sp.-4. 

He  was  honorably  discharged  on  Jan.  15,  1959  at  Fort  Sheri¬ 
dan,  Ill. 


Samuel  Alexander  Gill,  residing  at  Big  Spring,  Nebr. 

Samuel  Alexander  Gill  was  born  on  Dec.  3,  1932  at  Big  Spring, 
Nebr. 

He  married  Leona  Rose  Price  who  was  born  on  Sept.  27,  1937 
at  Ogallala,  Nebr. 
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They  were  married  on  Sept.  8,  1962  at  Big  Spring,  Nebr. 
They  have  one  son,  Samuel  Dean  Gill. 

Samuel  enlisted  in  the  Army  on  Feb.  6,  1956  at  Denver,  Colo. 

for  a  period  of  three  years.  He  received  his  basic  training  at 

Fort  Carson,  Colo.  He  was  assigned  to  Quartermaster  Company, 

8th  Division  of  the  Infantry. 

«/ 

He  was  sent  overseas  on  Aug.  15,  1956  and  was  stationed  at 
Kreuznack  and  Goeppingen,  Germany.  He  spent  29  months  in 
Germany,  and  took  part  in  Gyroscope  operations  there.  He  re¬ 
ceived  his  combat  training  while  there. 

Samuel  received  a  good  conduct  medal,  a  marksman  medal  and 
was  honorably  discharged  at  Fort  Sheridan,  Ill.  with  rank  Sp-4. 

After  his  return  home  he  spent  several  months  in  hospital  for 
treatment  for  illness  he  had  while  serving  in  Army. 

He  is  now  employed  at  Tenneco  service  station  at  Big  Spring, 
Nebr.  where  he  has  worked  for  the  last  nine  years  (1968). 


Donald  B.  Hall,  residing  at  Mexico,  Mo. 

Donald  B.  (initial  only)  Hall,  born  Oct.  2,  1943  at  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

He  married  Kay  Lynn  Johnson  was  born  on  Jan.  12,  1947  at 
Mexico,  Mo. 

They  were  married  on  Aug.  6,  1966  at  Columbia,  Mo. 

On  Nov.  15,  1966  Donald  B.  Hall  enlisted  in  the  Air  Force  of 
the  United  States  at  Columbia,  Mo.  He  received  his  basic  train¬ 
ing  at  Lakeland,  Texas.  From  there  he  was  sent  to  Chanute  Air 
Force  Base  for  advanced  training  in  maintenance.  He  spent  a 
year  at  Moody  Air  Force  Base  at  Georgia  and  then  left  for  a  year’s 
duty  in  Vietnam  on  Sept,  14,  1968.  He  was  promoted  to  sergeant 
and  was  stationed  at  Phan  Rang,  Vietnam  (1969).  He  was  sent 
to  the  Philippines  for  a  week’s  training  and  then  returned  to 
Vietnam.  He  is  at  present  (1969)  in  Vietnam. 


Mrs.  Minnie  Hartig,  nee  Croissant,  residing  at  Dubuque,  Iowa. 

Mrs.  Minnie  Hartig  was  the  wife  of  Charles  Hartig. 

Minnie  was  born  on  May  26,  1873  at  Bureau  Co.  Ill.  and  died 
on  Feb.  8,  1958  at  Dubuque,  Iowa. 

She  married  Charles  Hartig  on  Sept.  27,  1906  at  Dubuque, 
Iowa. 

She  had  no  children. 

Minnie  was  the  daughter  of  Joseph  Henry  Croissant  and  his 
wife,  Hannah  Bierman.  She  was  one  of  six  children.  The  rest 
were  Charles,  Katherine,  Lucinda,  Herman,  Henry  and  Philip 
Croissant. 
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Minnie  Croissant  before  her  marriage,  was  appointed  by  M.  P. 
Berry,  Grand  Master  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd-Fellows 
of  the  State  of  Illinois,  on  Jan.  1,  1899  an  Official  Instructor  during 
his  term,  for  the  Rebekah  Lodges  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  the  State  of  Illinois.  She  served  for  four  years.  She 
was  also  appointed  Deputy  Grand  Master  of  Princess  Rebekah 
Lodge  No.  474  at  Holloway ville,  Ill.  for  the  year  1899.  She  was 
also  a  Past  Grand  Master  and  served  for  five  years. 

Minnie  Hartig  was  a  kind  and  gentle  woman  and  performed 
splendid  work  for  Martin  Croissant  in  collecting  the  charts  of  the 
Croissant  family.  I  commend  her  for  her  outstanding  work. 

Mrs.  Hartig  was  buried  in  Linwood  Cemetery.  She  was  a 
member  of  the  Jehovah  Witnesses  and  funeral  services  was  con¬ 
ducted  by  that  Church  group. 


Eugene  Kenneth  Lehn,  residing  at  Ohio,  Ill. 

Eugene  Kenneth  Lehn  was  born  on  Jan.  8,  1929  at  Humphrey, 
Nebr. 

He  married  Mary  Ann  Wright  who  was  born  on  Oct.  7,  1936 
at  Princeton,  Ill. 

They  were  married  on  June  4,  1954  at  Holloway  ville,  Ill. 

They  have  four  children;  Terry  Lee,  Sharon  Kay,  Barbara 
Jean  and  Carla  Jean  Lehn. 

Eugene  enlisted  in  the  Air  Force  at  Chicago,  Ill.  on  June  29, 
1951.  He  received  his  basic  training  at  Sampson  Air  Force  Base 
in  New  York  State.  From  there  he  was  sent  to  Keesler  Air  Force 
Base  at  Biloxi,  Miss,  where  he  received  training  and  graduated 
from  the  Radio  Operator’s  School.  From  there  he  was  sent  to 
Camp  Stoneman  in  California  and  left  there  for  oversea’s  duty 
on  July  2,  1952  and  served  overseas  for  one  year  and  six  months 
and  one  day. 

His  chief  assignment  overseas  was  with  the  49th  Air  Force 
Base  Group  with  the  511th  AC  and  W.  Squadron  (Aircraft  and 
warning). 

Most  of  his  time  was  spent  on  Ominato  Air  Force  Detachment 
Radar  Site  on  the  northern  tip  of  Honsihi  Island.  He  worked  at 
voice  communications  and  direction  finding. 

He  was  honorably  discharged  on  Jan.  15,  1954  at  Parks  Air 
Force  Base  in  California,  with  the  rank  of  Airman  second  class 
(A/2c)  which  was  awarded  him  on  April  10,  1953. 


Captain  Lloyd  Louis  Lehn,  residing  at  Princeton,  Ill. 

Captain  Lloyd  Louis  Lehn,  born  on  March  31,  1939  at  Spring 
Valley,  Ill. 

He  is  a  Captain  in  the  Army. 
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He  attended  University  of  Illinois  at  Urbana,  Ill.  and  received 
the  following  degrees :  the  degree  of  B.  S.  in  February  of  1962 ; 
the  degree  of  M.  S.  in  February  1964;  the  degree  of  Ph.  I),  in  June 
1967.  All  in  mechanical  engineering. 

He  went  through  R.O.T.C.  at  University  of  Illinois.  He  is  now 
serving  two  years  of  active  duty  at  Arsenal  at  Rock  Island,  Ill. 
He  resides  at  Moline,  Ill.  He  is  unmarried  at  the  present  time 
(1969). 

Captain  Lehn  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Otto  Lelin  of  Prince¬ 
ton,  Ill. 


Mrs.  Lucille  Elvira  Leopold,  nee  Shell,  wife  of  Oscar  Roy  Leopold, 
residing  in  Bixby,  Okla. 

Lucille  Elvira  Shell  born  on  April  9,  1912  at  Champaign,  Ill. 

Married  to  Oscar  Roy  Leopold,  born  on  Feb.  11,  1916  at  Mus¬ 
kogee,  Okla. 

They  were  married  on  March  17,  1946  at  Springfield,  Ill. 

Thev  have  no  children. 

Lucille  Elvira  Leopold  is  commended  for  her  splendid  and 
outstanding  work  in  collecting  the  records  for  the  Leopohl  family. 
Her  work  is  gratefully  appreciated  by  Martin  Croissant. 

The  following  is  a  short  history  of  the  Leopold  family. 

George  Oscar  Leopold  born  on  Feb.  20,  1857  at  Hanover, 
Germany.  He  died  on  Dec.  28,  1956  at  Auxvasse,  Mo.  He  married 
Kate  Miller  born  on  March  11,  1858  at  Sibley,  Ill.  Kate  died  on 
March  12,  1938  at  Biloxi,  Miss. 

They  were  married  on  Jan.  28,  1879  at  Sibley,  Ill. 

They  had  three  children,  Charles  Oscar,  George  William,  an 
attorney  and  Roy  Jesse  Leopold. 

George  Oscar  Leopold’s  parents  were  Louis  Leopold  and  his 
wife,  Malenbrack  from  Holland. 

George  Oscar  Leopold  came  to  the  United  States  when  a  boy 
of  nine  years,  from  Germany. 

George’s  father  was  Louis  Leopold  and  was  a  surgeon  for 
Frederick  William  IV,  King  of  Prussia. 

George  Oscar  Leopold  was  the  third  oldest  member  of  the 
Masonic  Order  in  the  United  States  and  was  at  a  celebration  at 
which  he  was  presented  with  a  Masonic  Pin  the  night  before  he 
died. 

Oscar  Roy  Leopold  was  the  son  of  Roy  Jesse  Leopold,  and  the 
husband  of  Lucille  Elvira  Shell. 
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William  Thomas  Skalski,  residing  at  Baltimore,  Md. 

William  Thomas  Skalski  was  born  on  Nov.  12,  1943  at  Balti¬ 
more,  Md. 

He  married  Pamela  Marie  Crossont,  born  on  Dec.  18,  1943  at 
Baltimore,  Md. 

They  were  married  on  June  29,  1963  at  Baltimore,  Md. 

They  have  no  children  at  this  time  (1969). 

\\  ilnam  enlisted  in  the  U.  S.  Air  Force  on  Mav  17,  1966  at  and 
received  his  basic  training  at  Lakeland  AFB  at  Texas.  He  then 
attended  Technical  School  after  completing  his  basic  training,  at 
Amarillo,  Texas. 

William  was  nonrnated  and  won  the  award  for  ‘‘Supply  Man 
of  the  Quarter”,  from  Julv  1967  to  September  1967. 

He  was  promoted  to  Staff  Sergeant  a  short  time  ago  (July 
1969).  He  was  transferred  to  Loring  AFB  in  Maine  in  Sept.  196*6 
and  will  complete  his  tour  of  duty  on  May  17,  1970  and  then  return 
to  Baltimore,  Md. 


Lloyd  John  Tribley,  Jr.,  resides  at  Schenectady,  X.  Y. 

Lloyd  graduated  from  Colonie  Central  High  School  at  Albany, 
X.  Y.  on  June  20,  1969.  On  July  1,  1969  Llovd  will  leave  for 
Europe  for  a  five  weeks  tour  of  London,  Rotterdam,  Paris,  Mul- 
house  and  Rome.  He  will  go  by  boat  S.  So.  Rvndam  on  a  travel 
seminar  which  is  given  to  students  as  a  basic  understanding  of 
the  various  countries  of  Europe.  He  will  return  by  Aug.  13,  1969. 

On  Aug.  29,  1969  Lloyd  will  enter  St.  Gregory’s  College  at 
Shawnee,  Okla.  for  a  two  year  pre-engineering  course. 

On  his  graduation  from  school  on  June  20,  1969  he  received 
the  mechanical  drawing  prize  for  the  highest  average  for  four 
years  mechanic  drawing.  His  average  was  98. 

I :  Shadow,  I  heartly  approve  your  selection  and  congratulate 
each  one  of  them  for  their  outstanding  work,  well  done,  while  in 
the  armed  forces  of  the  LLiited  States  or  in  private  business. 

We  are  proud  of  them.  I  take  pleasure  in  bestowing  the  title 
of  “SIR  KXIGHT  OR  LADY”  upon  each  one  of  them.  They 
have  made  the  world  a  better  place  in  which  to  live.  May  the 
blessings  of  the  Almighty,  rest  upon  them. 

MARTIX  CROISSAXT,  Director. 

The  Order  of  the  Xobles  of  the  Great  of  the 
Croissant  Family  the  LAited  States  of 
America. 


Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Dated,  August  4, 1969. 
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Good  Old  (Dollar)  Bill 


The  bigger  the  dollar,  the  better  we  like  it. 

Big  Bill  is  a  good  and  loyal  friend. 

Like  the  sunshine  and  rain  he  sweetens  and  brightens  your 
life  with  flowers  and  fruit  and  grain  and  makes  the  good  earth 
smile  again.  That  is  why  we  love  him  because  he  is  with  us  when 
we  need  him.  And  makes  our  dreams  come  true. 


ICs  True 

You  can’t  milk  a  cow  forever  without  feeding  her  some  hay. 
It’s  time  the  milk-maid  remembers  this  and  feeds  her 
every  day. 

The  grass  is  rich  in  nourishment  as  it  sparkles  in  the  Sun 
And  makes  it  richer  bv  the  time  its  work  is  done. 

The  Master  brings  the  rain  and  Sunshine, 

(What  a  blessing  for  dear  old  Flossie) 

And  waves  a  greeting  to  her 

As  she  roams  the  fields  with  pleasure 

And  eats  it  just  for  fun. 


Your  Land  and  My  Land 

This  is  your  land  and  my  land,- 
The  land  that  makes  us  free,— 
The  land  our  fathers  fought  for, 
So  we  could  be  free. 

So  let  us  keep  it  that  way. 

Let  freedom  reign  supreme 
And  we  will  live  forever 
In  peace  and  dignity. 


Love  and  Roses 

Love  and  roses  are  wonderful,- — 

To  cheer  you  up  each  day, — 

They  inspire  you  to  greater  deeds 
As  you  greet  each  bright  new  day. 

So,  here ’s  a  Christmas  Greeting. 

A  wish  that  is  kind  and  true ; — 

May  it  fill  your  heart  with  happiness 
As  they  walk  hand-in-hand  together 
Down  Life’s  road  with  you. 
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Merry  Christmas 


Time  xnarchs  on, — through  the  Ages, — 

The  temples  of  man  crumble  into  dust, — 

Only  the  works  of  the  Master  live  on, — 

So  all  the  world  can  see. 

So,  here’s  a  Christmas  greeting. 

May  the  glorious  spirit  of  Christmas 
Enrich  your  life  anew,  and  till  your  heart 
with  happiness 

And  make  your  dreams  come  true. 

Golden  Boy  of  the  Barn  Yard 

Although  Golden  Boy  was  only  a  baby  chick  hatched  a  few 
weeks  ago,  he  wa]ked  like  a  prince  behind  his  mother  as  she  came 
out  of  the  ch'cken  house.  He  was  one  of  a  brood  of  ten,  all  the 
others  were  pure  white.  Shorty  was  a  little  rooster  but  he  admired 
Golden  Boy  and  the  rest  of  the  brood  because  he  was  their  father. 

Topsy  and  Fatty  also  smiled  happily  as  the  mother  and  her 
brood  passed  by.  Topsy  stood  erect  and  crowed  melodiously  to 
show  his  delight  in  having  such  beautiful  chicks  in  the  family 
circle.  He  turned  to  Fatty  and  said,  “The  Master  of  the  Barn 
Yard  knows  class  and  beauty  when  he  sees  it.  Fine  birds  come 
from  good  stock  in  chickens  as  well  as  in  humans--™.  I  am  glad 
our  family  will  continue  to  reign  as  the  royal  family  of  the  barn 
yard.  ’  ’ 

Fatty  followed  Topsy  to  the  edge  of  the  lawn  of  the  Master’s 
home.  He  watched  the  lights  go  on  in  the  Master’s  house  and 
knew  that  the  Master  would  soon  appear  upon  the  back  porch 
to  greet  the  morning  Sun,  as  it  came  over  the  easterly  hills.  They 
were  happy  to  be  alive  to  greet  the  Sun  and  to  see  again  the  young 
offspring  of  the  family.  Even  Golden  Boy  and  the  rest  of  the 
brood  noticed  the  proud  appearance  of  Topsy,  Fatty  and  Shorty 
as  they  gazed  at  them.  They  chatted  away  for  a  couple  of  minutes 
as  they  walked  close  to  their  mother,  and  told  her  about  the  grand 
salute  Topsy  gave  them.  As  Topsy  was  the  king  of  the  realm 
it  meant  something  to  be  greeted  in  that  fashion.  How  many  chicks 
could  boast  of  such  lineage! 

Sometimes  events  happen  so  quickly  that  it  is  impossible  to 
realize  what  took  place  until  the  event  is  over  and  we  can  look 
back  and  see  what  actually  occurred. 

It  was  about  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning  when  the  Master  re¬ 
turned  home  with  a  fine  bull  calf  to  add  to  his  fast  growing  herd 
of  pure  breed  Holstein  cattle. 

His  wife  successfully  managed  the  flock  of  chickens  as  she 
graduated  from  college  with  a  degree  in  poultry  culture  and  knew 
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all  about  raising  chickens  while  the  Master  specialized  in  stock 
breeding.  He  received  his  college  degree  in  that  field.  During  the 
last  few  years,  the  farm  had  gained  a  splendid  reputation  for  its 
pure  breed  chickens  and  fine  Holstein  cattle. 

When  the  Master  returned  home  that  day,  with  the  young 
bull  calf,  the  family  decided  to  call  the  young  bull,  “Tommy”  in 
honor  of  their  son,  Thomas  who  was  just  12  years  old.  He  was 
interested  in  raising  cattle  like  his  Dad. 

Returning  to  the  farm,  the  Master  tied  Tommy  to  the  hitching 
post  in  front  of  the  cow  barn  so  he  could  go  into  the  house  and 
change  his  clothes. 

Tommy  being  a  stranger  to  the  farm,  felt  shy,  standing  there 
alone  until  he  gazed  at  Golden  Boy  a  short  distance  away.  He 
pricked  up  his  ears  and  tried  to  go  over  to  Golden  Boy  but  was 
prevented  because  he  was  tied  to  the  hitching  post.  WTien  he  saw 
Golden  Boy,  he  got  stars  in  his  eyes.  Tommy  had  never  seen  such 
a  pretty  little  chick  before.  Golden  Boy  started  to  vralk  over 
toward  Tommy  but  became  scared  when  he  looked  toward  the 
Master’s  home.  Running  toward  him  was  Old  Jake,  the  big  tom¬ 
cat  from  the  adjoining  farm,  with  a  young  robin  in  his  mouth. 
Chasing  him  was  a  large  Shepherd  dog,  barking  and  howling  as 
he  ran  after  Old  Jake.  Golden  Boy  squealed  and  ran  toward  his 
mother.  In  the  meantime,  Topsy,  Fatty  and  Shorty,  hearing  the 
outcry  of  Golden  Boy,  and  seeing  the  tomcat  and  big  dog  racing 
toward  the  little  chick,  scampered  over  to  see  what  had  happened. 
No  one  seemed  to  know  how  it  started. 

Just  then,  Old  Jake,  seeing  the  roosters  closing  in  on  him, 
darted  between  Tommy  and  Golden  Boy  and  tried  to  escape  but 
was  surrounded  by  the  whole  flock  of  chickens. 

Within  seconds  the  fight  was  on.  Everything  was  in  a  tur¬ 
moil.  The  chickens  started  to  run  in  all  directions.  Poor  Tommy 
was  whining  and  tugging  on  his  halter  and  kicking  up  his  heels 
to  get  free. 

The  big  shepherd  dog  was  surrounded  by  the  chickens  and  was 
unable  to  get  away.  Old  Jake  dropped  the  little  robin  and  received 
a  beating  before  he  was  able  to  sneak  away. 

At  the  peak  of  the  fight,  the  Master  appeared  on  the  scene 
and  quickly  took  Tommy  into  the  cow  barn  and  closed  the  door. 
Grabbing  a  pitchfork  he  dashed  after  the  dog  and  big  cat  and  with 
a  couple  of  strokes  separated  them  and  drove  them  away. 

Topsy  received  several  hard  blows  on  his  head  and  lost  a  few 
tail  feathers  in  the  encounter.  Fatty  escaped  without  much  trouble 
as  he  was  quick  on  his  feet  and  knew  how  to  defend  himself  in  a 
fight. 

Shorty  was  lucky  too  as  he  escaped  without  being  injured. 
The  Mistress  of  the  Barn  Yard  appeared  after  the  excitement 
was  over  and  was  pleased  to  see  that  Golden  Boy  and  the  rest  of 
the  brood  were  unharmed  or  killed. 
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Peace  was  restored  and  Golden  Boy  had  witnessed  his  first 
big  fight  for  survival  in  the  chicken  world.  Shorty  inspected  his 
brood  of  chicks  and  then  said  to  Topsy,  ‘‘Birds  of  a  feather  should 
stay  together;  it  is  our  hope  to  keep  it  that  way.  Never  start  a 
fight  within  the  flock  or  with  any  other  animals,  especially  cats 
and  dogs  as  they  never  seem  to  learn  a  lesson  from  such  fights.” 

The  three  roosters  were  glad  to  be  alive  and  to  be  free  to  roam 
the  farm  with  the  rest  of  the  flock. 

The  fight  started  so  suddenly  the  three  roosters  did  not  know 
if  thev  had  won  a  victory  or  suffered  a  defeat.  They  did  not  care 
as  long  as  they  were  alive. 

Topsy,  as  usual,  crowed  and  then  said  to  his  two  brothers, 
Fatty  and  Shorty, 

“When  your  life  or  freedom  are  at  stake,  you  fight  a  game 
fight  and  defend  yourself  to  the  end.  The  question  we  must  deter¬ 
mine  is  whose  neck  you  are  fighting  for,  yours  or  the  other  fellow’s. 
Then  only,  do  you  really  fight  for  your  life.  Who  wouldn’t  fight  if 
he  is  well  and  able  to  do  so.” 


Easter  1968 
Love  Begets  Love 

As  we  grow  older  and  life  becomes  sweeter  and  richer 
Let  us  remember  the  words  of  the  Master,  “If  we  have  faith 
and  love  and  follow  Him,  we  will  have  everlasting  life.” 

Howard  Arnold  Walter,  a  noted  poet  expressed  it  this  way: 
“I  would  be  true  for  there  are  those  who  trust  me: 

I  would  be  pure,  for  there  are  those  who  care : 

I  woukl  be  strong,  for  there  is  much  to  suffer : 

I  would  be  brave,  for  there  is  much  to  dare.  ’  ’ 

What  a  splendid  message  for  an  Easter  greeting. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.  March  26,  1968. 

Martin  Croissant. 


A  Merrv  Heart 
* 

A  merry  heart  works  wonders  on  one  who  never  sees 
the  light ; — 

One  with  a  broken  spirit  is  like  a  wanderer  walking  in 
the  night; 

He  never  sees  the  beauties  of  nature  or  enjoys  the 
Sunshine  bright 

That  makes  your  day  so  nice. 

The  blue  sky  reflects  the  beauty  and  love  of  the 
Master  and  makes  your  life  worth  living, — 

Because  you  know  it’s  right. 

March  26,  1968. 
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The  Nobles  of  the  Great  of  the  Croissant  Family 

Editorial 

What  a  thrill  one  gets  to  see  his  named  enrolled  among  the 
Nobles  of  the  Great  of  the  Croissant  family. 

It  gives  each  one  of  us  the  courage  to  go  forward  with  greater 
effort  to  make  our  lives  sublime  and  the  world  a  better  place  in 
which  to  live. 

The  Nobles  of  the  Great  are  proud  of  the  record  of  this  great 
Order  and  look  with  pride  upon  the  record  of  each  Noble.  Our 
children  and  those  that  follow  after  them  can  stand  erect  and  say, 
“I  belong  to  that  family.” 

They  can  read  the  stories  of  those  Nobles  who  have  lived 
and  passed  on.  They  can  laugh  and  enjoy  the  “Tales  of  the 
Swaggering  Knights  of  the  Barn  Yard” ;  “Topsy,  Fatty  and  Shorty, 
the  three  Roosters”;  Loppy  and  Happy  Joe,  the  Bunnies;  Frisky 
in  the  Old  dinner  Whistle;  Big  Pierre,  the  Lumberjack  in  A  chip 
off  the  old  Block;  All’s  well  that  ends  well;  The  true  story  of  the 
Chest  of  Gold;  the  story  of  Prince  David;  What’s  in  a  Name; 
The  Golden  Apple ;  Old  Baldy,  the  Eagle ;  and  many  others. 

They  will  make  your  heart  beat  a  little  faster  when  you  read 
them.  These  stories  open  the  floodgates  of  fiction  and  let  the 
waves  of  truth  rush  in.  Most  of  the  stories  have  a  moral  to  them 
and  a  happy  ending  and  bring  us  the  love  and  affection  of  the  hero 
therein. 

The  story  of  Prince  David;  how  he  was  imprisoned  by  his 
jealous  brother  and  how  he  was  finally  set  free ;  What’s  in  a  Name 
is  a  thriller  about  fair  weather  friends  and  relatives.  The  kiddies 
will  love  the  story  about  the  golden  apple.  The  old  folks  will  love 
the  poems  on  children. 

Before  you  finish  reading  these  stories,  you  will  realize  that 
Home  is  an  empty  shell  unless  filled  with  love. 

Martin  Croissant. 


In  My  Garden 

The  Double  Gaillardias 

These  warm  summer  days  bring  joy  to  my  heart.  My  Gail- 
lardias  will  soon  begin  to  bloom.  They  have  grown  rapidly  during 
the  warm,  rainy  spring  weather  and  are  now  ready  to  flower.  If 
the  blooms  are  picked  often  they  will  continue  to  bloom  until 
autumn.  What  pretty  flowers  they  are.  If  staked  early  they  will 
grow  to  a  height  of  eighteen  inches  or  more. 

They  are  reputed  to  be  the  Queen  of  the  fairy  world  as  they 
send  forth  their  love  to  every  one,  both  humans  and"  animals.  They 
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welcome  the  rising  Sun  and  bid  it  good  night  at  the  close  of  each 
day. 

These  crimson  purple  flowers  are  tipped  with  yellow  and  some 
are  double  flowers  in  form.  The  more  you  pick  them  the  more 
they  grow.  What  greater  service  can  one  do  for  another?  They 
know  we  love  them  and  gratefully  serve  us  during  their  short  but 
happy  life. 


The  Double  Petunias 

The  new  double  petunia  is  in  a  class  by  itself.  Since  it  first 
appeared  in  the  United  States,  only  a  few  years  ago,  it  has  gained 
many  friends  and  is  now  one  of  the  most  popular  flowers  in  my 
garden. 

Flower-lovers  recognize  the  beauty  of  this  lovely  flower.  It  is 
an  ideal  flower  for  almost  any  occasion  where  beauty  and  dignity 
are  required  to  make  the  event  an  honored  one. 

People  love  beautiful  flowers  and  the  double  petunia  is  the 
flower  selected  to  make  my  lady’s  reception  a  happy  and  joyful  one. 

When  worn  by  my  Lady  they  put  a  new  sparkle  in  her  pretty 
eyes.  What  greater  charm  can  she  wish  for  her  Lord  stands 
before  her  and  kisses  her. 

Long  after  the  event  is  over  we  will  remember  the  lady  with 
the  double  petunia.  We  will  recall  with  regret,  the  old  saying, 
“a  flower  will  wither  and  fade,  leaving  only  the  petals,  we  can 
treasure  and  save.  ’  ’ 


My  Shadow  and  I 

I:  Shadow,  can  you  tell  me  about  God? 

Shadow:  I  will  be  glad  to  do  so.  The  voice  of  God  is  soft 
and  sweet.  It  tells  us  what  to  do.  He  tells  us  that  love  and  truth 
and  understanding  are  of  the  spirit  and  are  everlasting.  It  brings 
us  peace  and  contentment. 

I:  Shadow,  when  and  how  do  we  acquire  knowledge  of  God? 

Shadow:  Lent  is  the  time  to  revive  and  strengthen  your 
faith  in  God. 

Cultivate  peace  in  your  heart,  “that  inner  serenity”  that  gives 
you  stability,  energy  and  comeback  power  that  makes  you  a  new 
person.  Then  you  can  bathe  in  the  sunshine  and  enjoy  life  once 
again  to  the  fullest. 

I :  Shadow,  your  advice  makes  me  feel  better  and  gives  me 
strength  to  walk  with  him  along  the  path  of  righteousness. 
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Happy  Joe,  The  Bunny 


Happy  Joe  was  a  busy  fellow  during  the  summer  months. 
It  was  now  fall  and  the  harvest  season  was  at  hand.  The  farmers 
were  busy  harvesting  the  crops  and  there  was  plenty  of  food  for 
all,  birds  and  animals. 

The  birds  were  singing  sweetly  and  enjoying  life  to  the  full. 
They  did  not  search  for  food  as  there  was  plenty  of  seeds  around 
to  eat.  Many  seeds  were  just  waiting  for  the  wind  to  blow  them 
to  some  distant  place  so  they  could  start  life  anew.  The  squirrels 
were  busy  gathering  their  food  for  the  winter  and  storing  it  in 
the  trees  and  other  places  where  they  could  get  it  easily  when  the 
cold  days  of  winter  arrived  with  its  ice  and  snow. 

The  bunnies  scampered  around  enjoying  the  summer  days 
with  little  thought  of  the  wintry  days  ahead.  They  never  bothered 
to  collect  any  food  for  the  winter  as  they  generally  had  a  warm 
nest  or  den  under  the  barn  or  in  one  of  the  outbuildings  so  they 
could  jump  around  freely  without  worrying  about  their  next  meal. 

Happy  Joe  was  a  really  happy  fellow  and  was  always  ready 
to  give  the  birds  of  the  field  or  any  of  the  smaller  animals  food 
in  case  they  had  none.  He  could  always  tell  them  where  they  could 
get  food. 

Happy  Joe  arose  early  one  cold  day  in  October  to  visit  some 
of  his  bunnie  friends  on  the  adjoining  farm.  He  had  crossed  the 
pasture  where  Big  Jack,  the  truck  horse  was  standing,  gazing  at 
the  rising  Sun.  He  liked  to  visit  with  Big  Jack  as  he  was  a  very 
intelligent  fellow  and  told  him  many  things  about  the  Master  and 
the  farm.  Big  Jack  knew  about  the  crops  and  the  stock  and  the 
chickens ;  whether  or  not  the  Master  would  sell  all  or  part  of  the 
crop  and  how  many  chickens  he  would  carry  over  the  winter. 

Happy  Joe  had  crossed  the  pasture  and  was  about  to  enter 
a  small  patch  of  woodland  when  his  attention  was  directed  to  a 
small  stream  of  fresh  clear  water  that  ran  through  and  along  the 
Master’s  farm  and  where  some  of  the  bunnies  lived. 

Looking  across  the  woodlot  toward  the  stream  he  saw  a  bunny 
trap  with  two  bunnies  in  it.  It  was  lying  on  the  ground  near  two 
hunters  who  were  eating  their  meal.  Knowing  that  hunters  never 
keep  live  bunnies  in  a  trap  for  any  length  of  time  but  generally 
killed  them  Avhen  they  catch  them,  Happy  Joe  decided  he  would 
try  to  save  the  lives  of  his  friends. 

Hopping  to  within  fifty  feet  of  the  two  hunters,  Happy  Joe 
gave  out  a  loud  squeal  and  then  ran  into  the  woods  nearby,  hoping 
the  hunters  would  hear  his  cry  and  run  after  him  to  catch  him 
or  try  to  shoot  him. 

When  the  hunters  heard  the  cry  of  Happy  Joe,  they  jumped 
up  and  listened  for  a  few  minutes  and  then  returned  to  finish 
their  meal. 
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Happy  Joe  gave  a  second  cry  and  listened  to  see  what  the 
hunters  would  do.  At  the  sound  of  the  second  crv  the  two  hunters 
ran  in  the  direction  where  Happy  Joe  was,  and  started  to  search 
to  see  if  they  could  find  him.  Happy  Joe  when  he  heard  their 
footsteps,  made  a  dash  toward  the  heavy  growth  of  weeds  and 
small  trees  and  hid  under  them  until  the  two  hunters  had  passed 
by,  then  he  scampered  hack  to  the  spot  where  the  trap  with  the 
two  bunnies  was  lying  on  the  ground. 

Happy  Joe  was  a  wise  bunny  and  knew  many  of  the  tricks 
of  the  older  bunnies.  He  knew  how  to  fool  the  old  hunters  and 
have  some  fun  with  them.  He  did  not  wish  to  be  caught  so  he 
always  made  sure  the  hunters  were  some  distance  awav  so  tliev 
could  not  shoot  or  catch  him. 

Arriving  at  the  spot  where  the  trapped  bunnies  were,  Happy 
Joe  quickly  pushed  up  the  wooden  door  of  the  trap  and  told  the 
bunnies  to  sneak  out  and  run  for  home. 

Before  starting  for  home,  Happy  Joe  told  them  never  to  eat 
any  food  from  a  box  or  other  container  as  most  of  them  Avere 
traps  to  catch  bunnies,  but  to  get  their  food  from  the  corn  fields 
and  from  the  wheat  in  the  barns  on  the  farms  around  the  country¬ 
side.  He  told  them  the  story  about  the  bunny  custom.  ‘‘If  you 
follow  it  you  will  never  get  caught,  ”  he  said.  This  is  what  he 
told  them,  “When  on  the  run  never  keep  your  tail  standing  up. 
The  dogs  snuff  the  wind  and  the  game  is  soon  up.” 

Finishing,  Happy  Joe,  as  usual  rubbed  noses,  gave  a  bunny 
squeak  and  scampered  away  to  visit  his  bunny  friends  on  the 
adjoining  farm. 
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Christmas  1968 


If  you  are  tired  and  lonely  and  need  a  little  rest  — 

Why  not  join  the  band  of  Noblemen  and  be  among  the  blest? 
They  have  a  faith  greater  than  all  doubt  — 

And  is  a  source  of  comfort  to  anyone  in  doubt. 

It  gives  you  strength  to  live  each  day,  and 
Like  a  tender  kiss  from  one  you  love 
Will  soothe  your  grief  and  cast  it  out. 

So,  here’s  a  Christmas  message  — 

Fling  out  the  royal  banner,  and, 

Enjoy  the  peace  and  rest  — 

The  Master  will  surely  bless  you  and  bring  you  happiness. 
Merry  Christmas  and  a  Happy  New  Year. 


Christmas  1969 
Love  Lives  on  with  Fathertime 

Love  lives  on  with  Fathertime;  somehow,  somewhere. 

Like  a  rose  in  a  garden,  it  blushes  when  kissed  by  a  tender  heart. 
It  brings  joy  and  contentment  to  those  who  seek  it 
As  they  go  their  separate  ways. 

So,  here’s  a  Christmas  greeting, 

May  happiness  follow  in  your  train 
And  reward  you  on  Christmas  Day 
With  all  the  joy  of  the  Season. 

Merry  Christmas  and  a  Happy  New  Year. 


Christmas  1970 

I  have  traveled  along  life’s  highway  and  made  a  few  good  friends 
So  it’s  great  to  send  a  greeting  and  know  that  all  is  well  with  them. 

The  Master  has  guided  my  footsteps  so  I  need  no  help,  you  see, 

Although  the  load  has  been  heavy,  at  times,  as  I  traveled  the  tempestuous  sea. 
It’s  time  to  send  this  friendly  greeting  as  Christmas  will  soon  be  here. 

So,  here’s  a  Christmas  greeting; 

It’s  kind  and  warm  and  true; 

I  know  I’ll  never  find  many  others  who  have  been  as  kind  as  you. 

Merry  Christmas  and  a  Happy  New  Year. 


Christmas  1971 
A  Big  Smile 

A  big  smile  is  living  evidence  of  the  joy  and  love  you  bear  for  those  you 
respect  and  honor  and  call  friend.  It  cheers  them  in  their  efforts  to  make 
this  old  world  a  better  and  happier  place  in  which  to  live. 

It  makes  them  fight  more  fiercely  to  preserve  law  and  justice  in  this  beloved 
country  of  ours.  It  sends  him  on  his  way  with  a  light  heart  and  with  a 
determination  to  help  make  it  a  happy  place  where  you  can  live  in  peace 
and  contentment  and  bring  joy  and  love  to  those  who  strive  to  make  it  so. 

So,  here’s  a  Christmas  greeting; 

It  is  warm  and  kind  and  true; 

Your  smiles  reflect  your  enthusiasm  for  work  well  done, 

May  goodness  and  mercy  continue  to  crown  your  noble  efforts; 

This  is  my  wish  to  you.  Merry  Christmas  and  a  Happy  New  Year. 


A  Heart  That  Is  Happy 

A  heart  that  is  happy  never  grows  old; 

It  sends  forth  its  love  to  the  young  and  the  old. 

It  comes  like  the  sunshine  to  the  weary  and  sick; 

It  paints  up  the  landscape  with  colors  as  quick. 

A  Heart  that  is  happy  never  grows  old; 

It  brightens  each  life  with  its  message  of  hope; 

Like  the  sign  of  the  rainbow  that  follows  the  storm; 
It  brings  to  each  one  of  us,  the  goodness  of  God. 


One  Kind  Word 

Kind  words  are  like  roses  that  never  lose  their  fragrance  and  beauty. 
One  kind  word  will  sweep  away  one’s  tears; 

And  fills  your  heart  with  happiness 
That  will  last  throughout  the  year; 

So,  why  not  add  another  word  and  enjoy  it  one  more  year? 

Another  kind  word  will  make  the  roses  raise  their  pretty  heads 
and  open  the  flood-gates  of  love  and  kiss  you  once  again. 


Happy  Easter  1972 

The  love  we  have  for  the  Master  is  like  a  passing  shadow  in  the  night.  It 
brings  peace  and  contentment  as  we  go  our  separate  ways. 

May  we  enjoy  the  blessings  of  good  health  and  happiness. 

What  a  pleasant  thought  to  cheer  us  on  our  way  and  sweeten  every  secret 
tear  each  hour  of  the  day. 

This  is  my  Easter  wish  today. 


Ambrose  Delaney  and  Martin  Croissant  ready  for  a  hike 
when  they  were  still  in  high  school  at  Albany,  N.Y.,  about 
1906. 


Martin  Croissant  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  and  his  wife,  Virginia 
Smith  Carson,  and  their  first  child,  Virginia  Ann.  Virginia 
Ann  married  Charles  Henry  Wolfe,  Sr.,  of  Malone,  N.Y. 


Martin  Croissant,  Esq.,  and  wife,  Virginia,  and  their  two  children,  Virginia  Anne 
and  Geary  0.  Croissant,  taken  at  Atlantic  City.  N.J.  about  1926. 


Picture  of  family  of  my  daughter,  Virginia  Anne  Wolfe,  nee  Croissant.  From  left  to  right:  Virginia  Anne,  Leslie  Anne,  Charles  Henry 
Wolfe,  Jr.  and  Charles  Henry  Wolfe,  Sr.  of  Malone,  N.Y. 


From  left  to  right:  Martha  E.  Croissant  and  her  brother,  Charles  A. 
Croissant,  children  of  Charles  Croissant  of  Albany,  N.Y.  Now  are 
Mrs.  Martha  E.  Hammer  and  Dr.  Charles  A.  Croissant  of  Worcester, 
Mass.  Brother  and  sister  of  Martin  Croissant  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Mrs.  Martha  E.  Hammer  of  Albany,  N.Y.  nee  Martha  E.  Croissant 
Taken  when  she  graduated  from  high  school  at  Albany,  N.Y. 


George  Michael  Croissant  and  his  sons;  Jacob  standing,  William  sitting.  Taken 
some  years  before  father  died. 


George  Edward  Croissant,  of  Arlington,  Mass.,  was  bom 
on  July  2, 1873,  at  Evans  Mills,  N.Y.  He  died  on  January 
19, 1959  at  Brookline,  Mass.  Buried  at  Evans  Mills,  N.Y. 


John  Croissant  of  Jefferson  County,  New  York  and  later  of  Clarks 
Mills,  Wisconsin.  He  was  the  son  of  George  Croissant,  and  his  wife 
Elizabeth,  nee  Barnard,  of  Cape  Vincent,  New  York.  He  was  married 
twice,  and  raised  a  family  in  Jefferson  County,  New  York,  and  also 
a  family  of  Washington,  D.  C.  He  was  the  great  grandfather  of 
Dorothy  Romney,  nee  Croissant,  of  Washington,  D.  C.  John  Croissant 
was  born  on  July  4,  1816,  at  Frederick  Fontaine,  France.  He  died  on 
December  23,  1881,  at  Clarks  Mills,  Wisconsin.  His  first  wife  was 
Mary  Jane  Sixbury,  widow  of  the  Alex  Sixbury. 


Mrs.  Minnie  Hartig,  wife  of  Charles  Hartig,  of  Dubuque,  Iowa.  Minnie 
was  born  on  May  26,  1873,  at  Bureau  County,  Illinois,  and  died  on 
February  8,  1958,  at  Dubuque,  Iowa.  She  was  a  daughter  of  Joseph 
Henry  Croissant  and  wife,  Hannah  Bierman. 


Charles  Croissant  of  Albany,  N.Y.  He  was  the  father  of  Martin  Croissant  of  Pitts 
burgh,  Pa.  His  wife  was  Nellie  F.  King, 


Johann  Martin  Croissant,  born  October  4,  1824,  in  Eden- 
koben,  Germany.  He  died  on  September  27,  1893,  at 
Albany,  N.Y.  He  was  called  Martin.  He  was  the  grand¬ 
father  of  Martin  Croissant  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Mrs.  Anna  Philippina  Croissant,  nee  Gunther,  wife  of 
Johann  Martin  Croissant  of  Albany,  New  York.  Anna  was 
born  July  2,  1830,  at  Edenkoben,  Germany.  She  died  on 
December  31,  1908,  at  Albany,  New  York.  She  was  the 
grandmother  of  Martin  Croissant  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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Albert  Henry  Croissant  was  born  on  June  6,  1894,  at 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  He  married  Kathleen  Arnoll,  who  was 
bom  on  January  19,  1915,  at  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
Albert  married  on  June  11,  1937,  at  Pasadena,  Calif. 
Albert  died  on  April  2,  1961,  at  Pasadena,  Calif.  This 
couple  had  no  children. 


Picture  of  Karl  Croissant  of  Chico,  Calif. 


Bertha  Croissant,  wife  of  Karl  Croissant,  of  Chico, 
Calif. 


Otto  Croissant  was  the  son  of  Karl  Croissant  of  Chico,  Calif. 
Karl  Croissant  was  a  brother  of  Johann  Martin  Croissant, 
the  grandfather  of  Martin  Croissant  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Everett  Albert  Croisant,  son  of  Albert  William 
Croisant  and  wife,  Anna  Zaiger,  of  Jansen, 
Nebraska. 


Albert  William  Croisant  and  wife,  Anna  Zaiger,  and  his 
youngest  son,  Kenneth  Curtis,  of  Jansen,  Nebraska.  Ken¬ 
neth  Curtis  Croisant  married  Jean  Ellermeier.  They  live 
in  Phoenix,  Arizona.  Albert  William  Croisant,  born  on 
May  19,  1877,  at  Troy  Grove,  Illinois,  died  on  May  15, 
1969,  at  Fairbury,  Nebraska.  His  wife,  Anna  Zaiger,  bom 
on  January  8, 1882,  at  Audubon,  Iowa,  died  on  March  19, 
1971,  at  Fairbury,  Nebraska.  The  son,  Kenneth  Curtis 
Croisant,  was  bom  on  January  17,  1920,  at  Jansen, 
Nebraska. 


Ethel  Downer  Croissant,  wife  of  George  E. 
Croissant,  of  Arlington,  Mass.  Age  at  time  of 
picture  was  33  years  old. 


Picture  of  John  August  Croissant  and  wife,  Bertha  Mae  Jones,  of 
Baltimore,  Maryland.  John  was  born  on  February  18,  1875,  at  Balti¬ 
more,  Maryland.  He  died  on  October  15,  1934,  at  Charlottesville, 
Virginia.  His  wife,  Bertha,  was  born  August  3,  1879,  at  Free  Union, 
Virginia.  She  died  on  March  21,  1943,  at  Arlington,  Virginia.  Their 
children  were:  Marguerite  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Gerhard  Dreifort,  who 
was  born  on  February  18,  1908,  at  Jamburg,  Germany;  Kathlyn 
Dewitt  Croissant,  who  married  Lorenzo  Lester  Randall;  and  Virginia 
Lee,  unmarried.  Three  children  were  bom  in  Charlottesville,  Virginia. 


George  M.  and  Margaret  M.  Mumma,  his  wife;  Sarah  Croissant,  widow 
of  George  P.  Croissant  and  D.  T.  Croissant,  taken  at  Yukon,  Fla.,  in 


1933. 


Mary  Kunzler,  David  T.  Croissant,  George  Croissant,  Margaret  Mumma  and  Jacob  P. 
Croissant.  Picture  taken  in  back  yard  of  David  Croissant  about  1925. 


Richard  Edward  Croissant,  born  on  June  5, 1934.  Married  to  June 
Brooks,  bom  on  January  15,  1941.  Married  on  June  14,  1958,  at 
Portsmouth,  N.H.  They  have  three  children:  Timothy  R.,  Andrea  S. 
and  Michael  J.  Croissant.  They  live  at  Sevema  Park,  Md.  (1974). 


Wilma  Avis  Bodle,  nee  Croissant,  was  born  on 
July  22,  1914,  at  Atlantic,  Iowa.  She  married 
Raye  Thomas  Bodle,  who  was  born  on  July  15, 
1911,  at  Sunnyside,  Wash.  They  were  married 
on  October  31,  1969,  at  Vancouver,  Wash. 
Mr.  Bodle  passed  away  recently.  Mrs.  Bodle  re¬ 
sides  at  Portland,  Oregon. 
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TURN  ON  YOUR  SMILE 

Turn  on  your  smile  when  the  sun  comes  up. 
Don't  wait  till  the  close  of  the  day. 

It  may  gladden  the  heart  of  some  good  old  friend 
Who  has  toiled  through  a  hard  working  day. 


By 

©  Martin  Croissant,  Esq.  1974, 


Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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Christmas  1972 
To  those  who  care 

Have  you  ever  looked  at  the  stars  at  night  and  realized 
that  Time  has  no  barriers  or  limitations  to  stop  us  on 
our  march  down  the  road  of  life? 

A  thousand  years  or  more  are  nothing  when  measured 
by  Time.  Like  love  it  is  eternal  so  why  not  enjoy  this  day  and 
many  other  days  without  sorrow  or  regret. 

Love  comes  to  those  who  care  in  unlimited  measure.  It 
may  fill  your  heart  with  happiness  as  you  sip  the  nectar  and 
rejoice  with  me. 

Time  is  ever  victorious.  No  one  ever  conquers  Time.  Time 
reduces  our  number  and  takes  the  strength  from  our  bodies. 
It  can  teach  us  to  smile  and  fill  our  hearts  with  the  memories 
of  by-gone  days. 

It  even  laughs  when  we  fail  to  heed  its  call  to  make  our 
lives  sublime.  So  here’s  a  Christmas  greeting. 

I  send  it  on  to  you;  “Contentment  is  for  those  who  have 
reached  their  goal  and  are  satisfied  with  life.” 

Let’s  pause  —  a  moment  —  and  bow  our  heads  and  thank 
the  Lord  for  the  gifts  He  has  sent. 

Merry,  Merry  Christmas. 
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Christmas  1973 

To  those  who  share  their  love  with  those  who  care 

Do  you  ever  think  of  those  who  share  their  love  and  the 
joy  of  living  with  those  who  care? 

What  happy  persons  they  are. 

Love  is  the  spirit  that  makes  one  stand  up  and  fight  for 
what 'is  right. 

Time  rolls  over  hill  and  vale  and  permits  one  to  gaze  upon 
free  men.  Look  around  and  see  how  many  kind  deeds  Time 
has  done  for  you.  Time  never  demands  a  favor  from  any  one. 
It  stands  erect  and  smil.es  at  you  for  your  bit  of  praise  or 
censure,  judging  you  a  Nobleman  or  a  bum.  What  a  great 
honor  to  be  judged  fairly  and  justly  when  you  stand  before 
the  judgment  seat. . 

Time  roams  the  Heavens  to  see  if  its  stars  glitter  like 
diamonds  in  the  sky.  No  wonder  you  sparkle  with  delight 
when  you  are  selected  as  one  of  the  Nobles  of  the  Great  for 
sharing  your  love  with  those  who  care. 

So  here's  a  Christmas  greeting.  May  you  continue  to  share 
your  love  with  those  who  care  and  enjoy  the  blessings  of  the 
Lord  for  your  splendid  work.  Merry,  Merry  Christmas. 
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Arvid  Byron  Croisant,  born  on  February  26,  1922,  at  Oklarado,  Colo.  Married  to  Carlotta  Kay  Briggs,  bom  on 
September  21,  1934,  at  Harrison,  Mich.  Married  on  September  24,  1955,  at  Midland,  Mich.  This  couple  has 
two  children. 


Children  of  Ben  Croissant  and  his  wife,  Emma  Croissant,  nee  Semler.  From  left 
to  right:  (back  row)  Frank  and  Clarence;  (front  row)  Vernon,  Leona,  Fred 
and  Ross. 


Children  of  Ben  and  Emma  Croissant,  nee  Semler,  his  wife.  Ben  Croissant  and 
children  from  left  to  right:  Vernon,  Clarence  and  Ross,  and  wife,  Emma. 
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Fred  Croissant,  son  of  Ben  Croissant,  and  wife,  Emma. 
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Rev.  Charles  Chester  Croissant,  born  on _ _ _  . 

Married  to  Ruth  Heide  born  on _ _  .  Mar¬ 
ried  on . . .  . . . . .  .  Resides  at  Mooreland,  Okla. 


Virginia  Anna  Wolfe,  nee  Croissant,  born  on  March  30,  1920,  at 
Albany,  N.Y.  Married  to  Charles  Henry  Wolfe,  born  on  Novem¬ 
ber  14,  1918,  at  Little  Falls,  N.Y.  Married  on  May  29,  1941,  at 
Pittsfield,  Mass.  They  have  two  children.  Reside  at  Malone,  N.Y. 
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Erwin  Louis  Croissant  and  his  wife,  Hilda  Croissant,  nee  Praechter.  Erwin  was  born  on  December  12,  1904,  at  St.  Louis.  Married 
Hilda,  who  was  born  on  July  2,  1906,  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Erwin  died  on  January  16,  1963,  at  St.  Louis,  Ill.  She  resides  at  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Mrs.  Francis  Croissant,  wife  of  She  was  the  mother 

of  Ben  Croissant.  Ben  Croissant  married  Emma  Semler. 
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Gustave  Henry  Croissant  and  his  wife,  Hattie 
Dora  Knollhoff,  of  East  St.  Louis,  HI.  Gustave 
was  born  in  1870. 


Children  of  Gustave  Henry  Croissant  of  East  St.  Louis,  Ill.  From  left  to  right: 
Melvin,  Queta,  Orville,  Uneta  and  Clarence. 
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Grandmother  Knollhoff,  mother  of  Hattie  Knollhoff,  wife  of  Henry  G.  Croissant. 
Lived  in  East  St.  Louis,  Ill. 
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Miss  Nawanna  Kay  Croisant,  born  on  May  4,  1955,  at  Denver,  Colo.  She  lives 
with  her  parents,  Raymond  Eugene  and  Eilma  Darlene  Croissant,  nee  Porter  at 
Denver,  Colo. 
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George  William  (called  G.  William  Birrell)  born  on  May  29,  1894,  at  Troy,  N.Y. 
Married  to  Margaret  Kunzler,  born  on  September  28,  1898,  at  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
Married  on  November  13,  1920,  at  Lancaster,  Pa.  They  reside  at  Lancaster,  Pa. 
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Martha  Eileen  Hassler,  born  on  May  30,  1922,  at  Princeton,  Ill.  She  married  Ralph  Edmund  Booth, 
born  on  July  29,  1918,  at  Meriden,  Ill.  They  were  married  on  July  22,  1944,  at  Ohio,  Ill.  They  have 
three  children,  Larry  Ralph,  Ronald  Duane  and  Karen  Sue  Booth.  They  reside  at  Mendota,  Ill. 


Mildred  Floria,  nee  Buckley,  born  on . __ .  . __  .  .  Married  to 

Cecil  D  Floria,  born  on  .  Married  on 

_ _  -  _ _  .  They  live  in  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 
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Albert  Croissant  Frederick,  born  on  May  21,  1903,  at  Albany,  N.Y.  He  married  Valeria  Hieby,  who  was 
born  on  July  6,  1905,  at  Sioux  City,  Iowa.  They  were  married  on  October  25,  1930,  at  Fairport,  N.Y. 
They  have  one  son,  Arthur  Hieby  Frederick,  bom  October  8,  1934,  at  Albany,  N.Y. 


Arthur  Heiby  Frederick,  born  on  October  8,  1934,  at  Albany,  N.Y.  Arthur 
married  Jane  Koeler  who  was  born  on  May  4,  1934  at  Kutztown,  Pa.  Married 
Jane  on  September  25,  1958,  at  Kutztown,  Pa.  The  rest  of  persons  are  the 
children  of  Arthur  and  Jane. 
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Melva  Elene  Krabel,  born  on  August  5,  1928,  at  Hastings,  Nebraska.  Married  to 
Robert  William  Goldenstein,  born  on  October  28,  1928,  at;  Harvard,  Nebraska. 
Married  on  April  20,  1947,  at  Hastings,  Nebraska.  They  have  two  children.  Live 
at  Hastings,  Nebraska  68901 . 
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Frederick  Keith  Krenz,  called  Keith,  born  on  November  17,  1915,  at  El  Paso,  Ill.  Married  to  Faye  Montgomery,  born  on  April  8,  1916, 
at _ ,  Ill.  Married  on  November  17,  1936,  at  Prairie  Center,  Ill.  No  children.  Reside  at  Streator,  Ill. 


August  Merkel,  husband  of  Caroline  Croissant,  and  the  grandfather  of  Minnie 
Moyer  of  Nebraska  City,  Nebr.  August  was  born  on  June  2,  1821,  and  died  on 
May  31,  1898.  He  was  the  father  of  Henry  Merkel.  Mrs.  August  Merkel,  nee  Caro¬ 
line  Croissant  of  Nebraska  City,  Nebr.,  who  was  born  on  August  14,  1831,  and 
died  in  1879.  She  was  the  mother  of  Henry  Merkel  and  grandmother  of  Minnie 
Moyer  of  Nebraska  City,  Nebr. 


From  left  to  right:  Uneta  Henrietta  and  Queta  Emily 
Croissant  of  Gustave  Henry  Croissant  of  East  St.  Louis,  Ill. 
Taken  in  1937. 
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Henry  Markel  of  Nebraska  City,  Nebr.,  the  father  of  Mrs.  Minnie  Moyer  of 
Nebraska  City,  Nebr.  Henry  Markel  was  born  July  28,  1849. 
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Frank  J.  Reichardt,  born  on  August  30,  1907,  at  Mendota,  Ill.  Married  to  Marie  Ossman,  born 
on  April  9,  1913,  at  Mendota,  Ill.  Married  on  June  19,  1933,  at  Mendota,  Ill.  They  live  at 
Rock  Falls,  Ill. 


Sitting  in  picture  is  Mrs.  Laura  Schuettner;  standing  are:  Mrs.  Fredericka  Trampe, 
Waldo  Trampe, her  husband,  and  their  daughter,  Susan  Renken,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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Eugene  Stroemer  and  his  wife,  Blanche  nee  Byers.  They  reside  in  Lincoln,  Nebr. 
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Laura  Schuettner,  born  on  October  31,  1886,  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Died  on 
June  22,  1973,  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Married  Arthur  Schuettner  at  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Had  one  child,  Fredericka  Schuettner,  married  to  Waldo  Trampe.  In  picture  are 
Mrs.  Waldo  C.  Trampe,  her  mother  and  Susan  Renken,  nee  Trampe  and 
three  children. 
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Elizabeth  Grapotte,  nee  Croissant,  Charles  Croissant  of  Kansas  and  Edward 
Peter  Croissant  of  Evans  Mills,  N.Y.  Elizabeth  Grapotte  was  a  sister  of  Edward 
P.  Croissant.  Two  brothers  and  a  sister. 


Picture  of  George  Waterson  and  his  wife,  Elizabeth  Emily  White,  nee  Shafty, 
taken  about  year  1908  or  1909.  This  couple  lived  at  'Pulaski,  N.Y. 


Mrs.  Ethel  Croissant,  wife  of  George  E.  Croissant  of  Arlington, 
Mass,  nee  Downer,  age  27. 


Eugene  North  and  his  wife,  Edith  North,  nee  Grapotte,  of  Evans  Mills,  N.Y. 
Edith  was  the  daughter  of  Augustus  E.  Grapotte  and  his  wife,  Kittie  Woodruff. 
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Richard  Eugene  Croissant,  son  of  Mrs.  Blanche  Streamer,  nee  Byers.  Richard’s 
wife  is  Mary  Jane  Gill.  They  reside  in  Lincoln,  Nebr. 
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This  book  is  gratefully  dedicated  to  the  “ Nobles 
of  the  Great  of  the  Croissant  Family.  ” 

May  they  always  be  known  as  the  “ Nobles  of 
the  Great  of  the  Croissant  Family.  ” 

Martin  Croissant,  Esq. 


By 

©  MARTIN  CROISSANT,  ESQ.,  1974 
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Christmas  1974 
TO  THOSE  WHO  CARE 

Time  marches  on,  blazing  a  trail  to  happiness  to  those 
who  care. 

Time  has  lived  through  the  Ages  and  has  learned 
many  things. 

Let  us  walk  along  the  countryside  and  look  at  some 
of  the  homes  that  nestle  in  the  valley,  and  see  if  we  can 
find  a  home  where  love  and  happiness  dwell. 

As  we  approach  a  farm  we  see  a  mother  hen  and  her 
chicks  playing  there.  Across  the  road  we  see  some  ducks 
and  swine  enjoying  the  sunshine.  All  nature  is  in  tune. 
Time  loves  truth  because  it  is  everlasting  and  has  stood 
the  test  of  the  years. 

Let's  walk  through  the  fields  of  growing  grain  sway¬ 
ing  in  the  breeze.  We  hear  the  songbirds  as  they  fly 
across  the  sky  and  toss  them  a  kiss  to  cheer  them  on 
their  way. 

As  the  days  of  Summer  shorten,  Time  points  a  finger 
toward  the  Heavens  and  tells  us  that  the  moon  and  stars  i 
and  other  planets  still  light  the  Heavens  to  guide  the 
traveler  wherever  he  may  go. 

Time  warns  us  that  the  Master  rules  the  world  from 
generation  to  generation  and  blesses  those  who  love 
and  care. 

Time  records  the  benefits  bestowed  upon  us  by  the 
Master  for  our  love  and  faith  in  him. 

“Home  is  where  your  heart  is,  wherever  that  may  be.” 

Merry,  Merry  Christmas. 
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Best  Wishes 
to 


Flowers  are  beautiful;  so  are  the  ladies,  too. 

I  sing  a  song  of  praise  that  makes  your  dreams  come 
true 

because  I  know  beautiful  flowers  and  lovely  ladies  go 
hand  in  hand  to  make  this  world  a  better  place  for  you. 


Happy  Birthday 
to 


(One  of  the  Nobles  of  the  great.) 

Pure  as  a  lily,  with  a  heart  of  gold  and  true  as  the 
Heavens  as  everyone  knows. 

What  more  can  I  say  about  a  Noble  Gentleman  for  his 
many  acts  of  kindness. 

Whether  we  send  you  a  Birthday  Greeting  shortly  before 
or  after  your  birthday, 

Makes  little  difference  as  long  as  we  pay  homage  to  you 
and  help  you  celebrate  that  happy  event. 
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To  the  Glorious 


Happy  Birthday, _ 

What  a  beautiful  thing  Life  really  is. 

The  Master  takes  a  chunk  of  clay  and  molds  it  into  a 
beautiful  woman. 

What  a  Noble  Creature  to  behold. 

This  is  just  a  gentle  reminder  that  Pittsburgh  is  proud 
of  your  splendid  work. 

Sincerely, 


A  Birthday  Wish 

Pure  as  a  lily,  Beautiful  as  a  rose, 

And  true  as  the  Heavens,  as  everyone  knows. 
What  more  can  I  say  about  a  lovely  lady. 


Greetings 

If  you  love  the  Lord  and  follow  him,  you  will  have 
everlasting  life. 

You  will  become  one  of  the  Nobles  of  the  Great. 

A  distinguished  poet  expressed  it  this  way: 

“For  life  and  talent  and  wealth  and  fame  are  given  to 
men  in  trust  and  each  must  work  with  the  gifts  he  has 
until  his  flesh  returns  to  the  dust,  for  this  is  the  law 
which  governs  all  and  this  is  the  common  test,  he  that 
shall  come  to  the  best  life  must  give  to  the  world 
his  best. 


Bernard  Croissant,  a  school  teacher,  born  on  March  16,  1900 
at  Limburgerhof,  Germany.  Married  to  Anna  Weber,  bom  on 
June  28,  1905  at  Gonbach,  Germany.  Married  on  April  14, 
1928.  They  have  one  child,  Irmgard  Croissant,  who  was  bom 
on  February  10, 1919.  Irmgard  married  Hans  Pfleger,  who  was 
bom  on  September  5,  1921.  Bernard’s  grandfather,  Philip 
Peter  Croissant  was  a  brother  to  Johann  Martin  Croissant,  who 
was  the  grandfather  of  Martin  Croissant  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
(formerly  of  Albany,  N.Y.). 


Irmgard  Croissant 


Hans  Pfleger 
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Eleonore  Croissant,  born  on  February  18, 1919  at  Seckenheim, 
Mannheim,  Germany.  Married  to  Carl  Wilbur  Ball,  who  was 
born  on  June  26, 1914  at  Pelham,  Georgia.  They  were  married 
on  November  16,  1954  at  Mannheim,  Germany.  They  reside 
at  Evans,  Georgia. 
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Emma  Rose  Croissant,  born  on  May  7,  1892  at  Creston, 
Iowa  and  died  on  August  2,  1974  at  Fayetteville,  Ark. 

Married  to  Roy  Munyon,  born  on _ _ _ _  at 

_ _ _  .  They  resided  at  Prairie  Grove,  Ark. 


Pictured  seated  with  the  baby  and  Mrs.  Croissant  are  Jennifer’s 
mother,  Mrs.  B.  J.  Simpson.  Standing  are  Mrs.  Simpson’s  father, 
Richard  Croissant,  and  her  grandmother,  Mrs.  Blanche  Stroemer. 
All  are  of  Lincoln. 
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Frank  Croissant,  bom  on  _____ 
-  Frank  was  a  brother 

of  Ross  Croissant  of  Riverdale, 
Nebraska. 


G.  J.  “George”  Croissant,  of  Pratt, 
Kansas 


George  H.  Croisan  of  Salem,  Ore.,  born  in  1849  at  Buena  Vista, 
Ore.,  died  in  1938  at  Salem,  Ore.  Married  to  Verbena  J.  Clark, 
born  in  1863,  died  in  1940  at  Salem,  Ore.  They  had  three  children: 
George  W.,  born  on  January  27,  1898,  died  on  November  27, 

1965;  Charlotte,  born  on _ _ _ _ _  ,  married  to  Russell  Rarey; 

and  John,  born  on  August  18,  1902,  married  to  Lois  Wagner. 
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Picture  of  Jakob  Croissant  and  his  sister  on  left,  Katharina 
and  Anna  Weber  Croissant,  wife  of  Bernhard  Croissant, 
who  is  a  brother  of  Jakob  Croissant  of  Edenkoben, 
Germany. 


Family  home  Ludwigsplatz  14,  formerly 
of  the  waid,  always  occupied  by  Crois¬ 
sants.  In  front  of  house,  farmer,  Jakob 
Croissant,  bom  on  January  16,  1898. 


Sign  of  company  on  the  family  home 
depicts  Josua  and  Kaleb  with  the  Giant 
Grapes  out  of  the  Bible. 
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Melvin  Louis  Croissant,  was  born  on  March  5,  1900  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.  He  married 
Zora  Thelma  Crawford  who  was  born  on  May  1, 1905  at  Campbell,  Mo.  They  were 
married  on  November  30, 1927  at  Edwardsville,  Ill.  They  do  not  have  any  children. 
For  history  of  Melvin  see  Story  Book  V.  They  reside  at  Ferguson,  Mo. 


Milton  M.  Croissant,  bom  on  _ _ _ _ _ — - — - — —  Married  to  Mary 

Ann,  born  on_ _ _  Married  on  _ _ _  _ __  at 

.  From  left  to  right:  Milton,  Mary  Ann,  Martin,  Debbie, 
Milton  and  Tonya.  They  live  in  Golden,  Colo. 
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Richard  Eugene  Grant  Croissant  Family.  From  left  to  right,  Terri  Lee,  oldest 
daughter;  Mary  Jane  Gill,  his  wife;  Richard  Croissant.  Middle  row,  Richard, 
Jr.,  son;  Mary  Elizabeth.  Front  row,  Christine  Ann,  Kathleen  Ann. 
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Richard  Edward  Croissant,  born  on  June  5,  1934.  Married  to  June 
Brooks,  bora  on  January  15,  1941.  Married  on  June  14,  1958  at 
Portsmouth,  N.H.  They  have  three  children;  Timothy  R.,  Andrea  S. 
and  Michael  J.  They  live  at  Severna  Park,  Md.  (1974) 


Henry  John  Dotzauer,  born  on . . . . . 

___ ,  at  -  .  Married  to 

Beulah  Hues,  bom  on  -  . - .  They 

reside  at  Columbia,  Ill. 
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Lydia  Flaig,  nee  Klukus.  Married  to  Jack  Flaig.  They  live  at  Medicine  Hat,  Alberta, 
Canada.  (Front  row)  Lydia  and  her  daughter  Jeanette,  (Back  row)  James,  son  and 
Mr.  Jacob  Flaig. 


Harold  Gorham,  born  on _ 

Married  to  Alma  Gorham,  nee 
Sorensen,  bom  on 
. . . . . of  Montrose,  Calif. 
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Harry  Philip  Hassler,  born  on  January  12,  1912  at 
Plymouth,  Nebr.  Married  to  Geneva  Katherine  Behnfeldt, 
born  on  January  10,  1907  at  Holyoke,  Colo.  Married  on 
June  3,  1941  at  Ogallala,  Nebr.  They  have  one  son,  Harry 
Philip  Hassler,  Jr.  They  reside  at  Holyoke,  Colo. 


Diane  Frances  Reff,  born  on  June  30,  1956  at 
Watertown,  N.Y.  She  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Cortland  A.  Reff  of  Clayton,  N.Y.  She 
resides  at  Clayton,  N.Y. 
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Leslie  Anne  Wolfe,  born  on  January  7, 1947  at 
Malone,  N.Y.  Married  to  Forrest  Glenn  Johnson 
at  Malone,  N.Y.  on  June  29, 1971. 


John  Semler  and  his  wife,  Rosa  Wahl,  with  their  daughter. 
John  was  born  on  January  7,  1835  and  died  on  November 
20,  1921;  Rosa,  his  wife,  was  born  on  April  14,  1838  and 
died  on  March  1, 1918.  They  were  married  on  May  3, 1856 
at  Columbia  County,  N.Y.  Eleven  children  were  born  to 
them. 
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Mrs.  June  Lee  Tyler,  nee  French,  born  on  February  18,  1926  at  Newton,  Iowa. 
Married  to  Willard  D.  Tyler,  born  on  April  10,  1926  at  Newton,  Iowa.  Married  on 
June  10, 1945  at  Newton,  Iowa. 


The  Tyler  family  consists  of  David  Douglas  and  Linda  Diane  Tyler.  They  reside  at 
Fort  Worth,  Texas  76118. 
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Miss  Mary  Louise  White,  born  on  October 
16,  1908  at  Pulaski,  N.Y.  Mary  is  now 
a  retired  school  teacher  and  lives  at  Pulaski, 
New  York. 


Charles  Henry  Wolfe,  Jr.,  born  on  January 
29,  1954  at  Malone,  N.Y.  He  lives  with 
his  parents  at  Malone,  New  York. 
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Tena  Bertha  Croissant,  born  on  March  14,  1904  at  Moore- 
land,  Okla.  Married  to  Thomas  Henry  Rutledge,  born  on 
October  17,  1900  at  Green  City,  Mo.  Married  on  February 
14,1922  north  of  Mooreland,  Okla.  This  couple  was  married 
by  her  brother,  Rev.  Charles  Chester  Croissant  of  Moore¬ 
land,  Okla.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rutledge  had  eleven  sons.  Ten  of 
them  graduated  from  Oklahoma  State  University.  They 
reside  at  Woodward,  Route  2,  Okla. 
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